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Art. L—The Secession Conspiracy in Kentucky, and its Over- 
throw: with the Relations of both to the General Revolt. 


A Memoir of Civil and Political Events, public and private, in 
Kentucky; To serve as a History of the Secession Conspiracy 
which had its center in Kentucky: Commencing in 1859, and 
extending to the overthrow of the Conspiracy, and the breaking 
out of the Civil War in that State in 1861. 


Pagt Tarrp.—The final struggle of Pariies: Cofnplete success of the Counter 
Revolution against the Conspirators: The Legislature declares for armed support 
of the National Cause: The Civil War breaks out in Kentucky. 


[.—1. Conference of loyal citizens at General Nelson’s Camp at Dick Robinson, 
on the 29th of August, 1861: The effective Loyal Force: The Stake and the 
Risk.—2. Preliminary Considerations and Decisions, in the Conference.—8. 
Detailed statement of the Plan of Defense agreed on, and executed.—4, Inva- 
sion of Kentucky by Polk and Zollicoffer, simultaneous with the Rebel Demon- 
stration in Owen, and the Loyal Conference at Nelson’s Camp: Alarming 
Hesitation of the Legislature—5. Alarm and Hesitation of the Rebel Leaders : 
Indignation of the people at the Invasion of the State, and the apparent 
stupor of the Legislature: Recoil of the Owen Meeting, from its war policy: 
It procrastinates—changes its Strategy—is a Failure. 


1. Srx clear days—August 29th, September 5th—were all 
that remained after the Conference at Camp Dick Robinson 
met, until the great Owen demonstration of the Secessionists. 
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Besides General Nelson, and the chief persons, then or since 
engaged in the military service, we do not feel it to be proper to 
mention, without their consent, the names of other persons then 
present. Colonel Bramlette, for many years a distinguished 
Judge, and at that time Colonel of the Third Regiment of 
Kentucky Infantry, was in the Conference: so also was Col- 
onel Fry, then commanding the Fourth Kentucky Regiment, 
and afterward promoted for his gallantry at Logan’s Field and 
Mill Springs. There were present, also, several influential mem- 
bers elect of the Legislature, which was to assemble on the 
fifth day afterward. The remaining persons present, were 
gentlemen holding, at that time, no civil or military office; a 
portion of them were professional men of distinction—one of 
whom, both before and since that meeting, has been called into 
the political service of his country, and another was the present 
General Boyle, who having raised a brigade of Volunteers— 
led one to victory at Shiloh—on the second day—the day of 
triumph, at that place of carnage. The writer of these pages— 
admits that he has personal knowledge, of what occurred at 
this Conference: and it may be as well to add in this place, 
that another meeting was held by General Nelson the day fol- 
lowing, in the county of Jessamine, composed of a different set 
of gentlemen; which ratified the conclusions reached at the 
present one. Upon careful enquiry it was ascertained, that 
Nelson’s force consisted of four regiments of Kentucky troops, 
one of them being mounted—and two regiments of Tennes- 
see exiles—one of them very weak; allowing for detached 
service, a column four thousand strong, was the most that 
could be suddenly put in motion from Camp Dick Robinson. 
It was believed that Rousseau’s force in Camp Joe Holt, across 
the Ohio River, near Louisville, scarcely reached two thousand 
effective men.* It was thought that four or five thousand 
Home Guards, organized into companies, and tolerably well 
armed and drilled, could be concentrated on any central point 





* On the 16th of June, 1862, the Union citizens of Louisville, Ky., entertained 
General Lovell H. Rousseau at a banquet given to him; during which he made a 
noble speech which was published in the Louisville Journal of June 18th. We 
subjoin a few extracts taken from various parts of that speech, illustrative of 
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with sufficient certainty. A force of about ten thousand troops, 
of which one incomplete regiment would act as mounted rifle- 
men, and with whom would be perhaps two batteries of light 





statements made by us, in this memoir ; regretting our inability to make these 
extracts much more copious : 


“Tt is now a little more than a year since I asked leave to enlist troops in 
Kentucky for the defense of the nation. My commission of Colonel, with 
authority to do so, dates from June 15, 1861. You can never fully comprehend 
the magnitude of the trials through which I passed. Old friends whom I had 
known well for many years passed me in the public streets of my own city, 
without recognition, because they had turned traitors and I had remained loyal 
to the Government of our fathers. I walked the streets of my own city as if in 
a strange town, and I tell you, my fellow-citizens, that little as I love battles 
and danger, I would prefer fighting a battle once a month to going through what 
I did in raising my brigade. My enemies were ever on the alert. The friends 
of the Union were bewildered, and most of them silent on the issues of the day; 
but I was doing my duty, and never faltered for a moment. 

“On my return from Washington, with authority to enlist soldiers in Ken- 
tucky, the leading men of the State who were for the Government met at Louis- 
ville, and, after mature deliberation, resolved that it was impolitic to enlist sol- 
diers here at that time. I was instructed from Washington to act in harmony 
with the Union men of the State. With much reluctance I abandoned the 
project of enlisting my soldiers on Kentucky soil, and went to Camp “Joe Holt,” 
in Indiana. 

“ At that time the rebels had their recruiting stations openly established in 
many places in Kentucky; they were paying large bounties to those who would 
join them in this city. I saw that our young men were flocking to their stand- 
ard, I observed that every one they seduced into the ranks of treason, took with 
him more or less of the sympathy of his kindred and friends. I saw the neces- 
sity of counteracting this by enlisting men on the side of the nation, thereby 
giving a loyal direction to the sympathies of our people. 

“T raised my troops and equipped them. The traitors hated us intensely— 
called them “ Rosseau’s Silver Creek Ragamuffins,” “Lincoln Hirelings,” “ Abo- 
litionists.” They were drilled and disciplined, and on the field of Shiloh they 
repaid me, and their enemies, too, for all I and the soldiers had suffered. [ 
am proud to say that a braver or more gallant regiment never entered a field 
of battle. 

“My command at Camp “Joe Holt” was ordered to Missouri, and then my 
friends, who had rather stood aloof, awoke and came forward, and wisely, as 
events showed, and got the President to countermand the order. Soon after 
Buckner came into the State with his army of double traitors—traitors to their 
State and to the Nation—and on the memorable night of the 17th of September, 
we crossed the Ohio River and marched out under General Sherman to meet them. 
By some means that ardent desire of our hearts was never fulfilled, but Buckner 
never came to Louisville.” 
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artillery, might be so handled that the whole could be con- 
centrated at, or near Frankfort, within the six clear days that 
remained, and upon an order to move, received by the most 
distant corps twenty-four hours in advance of the hour of con- 
centration. It was a great venture—and with apparently 
small means—against immense odds. But it was not only the 
best—but the last alternative. And however’ desperate it 
might seem by itself, yet as the elemental portion of the plan 
adopted, probably every one in the meeting felt great confidence 
in its immediate success, and an undoubting conviction that the 
ultimate deliverance of the State would be wrought out. 

2. Various suggestions were made: several plans were con- 
sidered: some preliminary acts were performed. General 
Nelson openly declared that so far as concerned himself and 
the force under his immediate command, he felt no solicitude, 
for he was able to maintain himself where he was; or to fight 
his way into the loyal mountainous region of the State; or to 
the Ohio River. His solicitude was, to know in what manner 
his duty toward the State, situated as public affairs then were, 
could be performed most effectually ; most for the preservation 
of public order, and the life, liberty and property of all; most 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of the State, the 
great majority of whom appeared to be leyal—while it was 
difficult to understand the politicians, and impossible to act by 
their contradictory and urgent opinions. For himself, his 
belief was that the Owen demonstration, six days off, was 
military in its nature, traitorous in its objects, and too danger- 
ous to be allowed to proceed unmolested : and his impulse was 
to lead his troops against it—capture the leaders of the con- 
spiracy in a body—and disperse their force. This suggestion 
did not commend itself to the Conference : their opinion being 
that the distance to be marched was too great,—and the Seces- 
sion spies too numerous, diligent, and acute, to render a surprise, 
and important success possible; and, moreover, that even 
complete success, by a movement so thoroughly aggressive, 
would not find the general information and opinion of the 
people—ripe for its maintenance,—nor the actual military 
posture of the loyal party adequate to face a serious reaction 
if it should follow. Before any final decision was reached, 
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Gen. Nelson exhibited the evidence of the ample authority with 
which he was clothed by the General Government; and wrote, 
and caused to be published, the following day, a short note, 
along with one addressed to him by Dr. Breckinridge, at the 
request of the meeiing, the two notes explaining the nature of 
his powers, and the manner in which, and the ends for which, it 
was his purpose to exert them. It was the unanimous opinion 
of those present, that nothing short of a precise order from the 
authorities at Washington, or a distinct resolution of the loyal 
Legislature of the State about to meet, would justify even a 
thought of disbanding, or removing the troops; but, on the 
contrary, that the safety of the State demanded that the force 
should be rapidly and largely increased, and made as efficient 
as possible. 

3. Using this force as the base of a genera] plan of defense, 
in response to General Nelson’s requisition for the freest sug- 
gestions, and in full consultation with him; the chief points 
unanimously agreed on, and recommended, may be stated, 
briefly, as follows: 

(1). The Owen meeting should be considered as part of a 
wide conspiracy, and be dealt with as strictly military in its 
nature, intended to lead to immediate war, as part of a plan 
which involved a rising in the State, an invasion of it in force, 
and its conquest and occupancy by rebel forces as one of the 
main theaters of the war, and its incorporation with the Con- 
federate States. To forestall and defeat the objects of that 
meeting, if it was still possible to do so—and if not then to repel, 
by force, whatever warlike movement might grow out of it— 
was an absolute necessity : 

(2). General Nelson ought to take instant, and the most 
efficient measures, to have his own force, the force of Colonel 
Rousseau, and a force of Home Guards large enough to make 
an aggregate of ten thousand troops, in complete readiness te 
act at an hour’s notice, so as to be concentrated on any point 
required, with the utmost ecelerity. In the mean time, he 
ought to keep himself informed of the operations of the con- 
spirators in striking distance of his eamp and of the capital, 
and be prepared to repress instantly any movement of armed 
bodies of Secessionists, who might possibly penetrate his 
designs, and attempt to anticipate them : 
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(3). A special messenger—some member of the meeting— 
should be sent immediately to Governor Magoffin, and warn 
him on behalf of General Nelson and a responsible meeting of 
loyal citizens, that the plans and designs of the Sc ession 
leaders in connection with the Owen meeting were understood; 
that any movement, in force, by armed men, would be promptly 
met by force; and that the Governor would take notice, that 
his being thus advertised beforehand, was meant, among other 
things, to signify that he would be held personally responsible 
for whatever evil might happen, through his neglect, or con- 
nivance. It was believed that such a notice—backed by the 
state of preparation which could be actually made—and which 
would probably not be underrated by the conspirators, who 
were, of course, expected to have early knowledge of the notice; 
might, possibly, delay the explosion at the Owen demonstra- 
tion. An opposite result, however, was equally possible. 
Wherefore, the messenger to the Governor, ought to take an 
order from General Nelson to the commandant of the Home 
Guards at Frankfort, to the effect, that he must occupy the 
State Arsenal there with a sufficient force to hold it and defend 
it to extremity, relying on immediate assistance if attacked in 
force ; that in the mean time he must keep himself informed, 
and keep General Nelson advised, of whatever was needful to be 
known; and that if overpowered before he could be relieved, 
he must spike the State ordnance, and blow up the Arsenal : 

(4). Messengers ought to be sent, immediately, to General 
Rousseau,—and to the commandants of the Home Guards at 
Lexington, Louisville, Covington—and other places sufficiently 
near in point of time—and having the most numerous and effect- 
ive bodies of troops, carrying such information and requisitions, 
as would secure the number of good troops at the moment and 
for the emergency anticipated; and such further steps should 
be taken as would seeure the rapid increase and complete 
preparation of all the loyal corps throughout the State, in 
order to meet the shock which appeared to be inevitable, and 
for which the authorities at Frankfort had made no prepara- 
tion, nor those at Washington, any that were adequate: 

(5). One of the best known of those composing the Confer- 
ence, should go immediately (Mr. now General J. T. Boyle 
went), and with the least possible delay, to the Governors of 
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Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois,—notify them of the perilous con- 
dition of affairs in Kentucky, explain to them the course that 
would be taken and the means relied on, ask of them in the 
name of the unconditional loyal men of Kentucky, ten thous- 
and troops from each of those States, to be held in hand at 
once, and moved rapidly into Kentucky the instant their 
services were required. He should also frankly advise those 
Governors, that a fierce and bloody struggle for the mastery in 
Kentucky, appeared to be certain and imminent; that immense 
preparations were believed to be ripe, on the part of the Con- 
federate States, to aid the rebels in Kentucky with their whole 
disposable force ; that without very large and prompt military 
aid—after the first shock which we thought we could success- 
fully encounter,—Kentucky would probably be overrun, and 
the whole civil war assume an aspect of immensely increased 
peril to the nation. We have said the force at Camp Dick 
Robinson was the base of all possible operations, for the safety 
of the State ; and with that fact always palpable as light, we 
have had small scruples in branding as either treason, treachery, 
or complete delusion, all the efforts that were made in so many, 
and such persistent ways, to disperse that force. It is equally 
true that the immediate and effective response of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, was the crowning proof of the 
wisdom of the daring plan, that risked and saved Kentucky, 
upon the trust that those States would stand by us in our 
extremity. We have had, therefore, small scruple in branding 
as ignoble, unfounded, and seditious, all the clamors which a 
certain class of Union men are never weary of uttering—that 
the slaveholders of Kentucky have just grounds of apprehen- 
sion and suspicion against their heroic comrades and deliverers. 
Did such Union men as these—save Kentucky? Do they 
expect to be joined by those who really did save Kentucky— 
when they set about enforcing their insane menaces, with arms? 

4. We have no authority from General Nelson for saying 
that all the vigorous and comprehensive preparations for 
defense, agreed on at Camp Dick Robinson, were precisely 
executed. Nor have we any authority from Governor Magoffin 
for saying that he received and promply communicated to his 
leading friends, the notice which was intended for them as 
well as for himself. But every one knows that the main feat- 
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ures of such a plan as that we have said was agreed on at the 
camp, were punctually reproduced in prompt and eminently 
successful action. The Legislature convened at Frankfort on 
the 2nd of September—the fourth day after the meeting at 
Dick Robinson. The same day, and for two following days, 
closing the day before the Owen demonstration, a Confederate 
army under Bishop Polk, estimated at forty thousand men, and 
composed chiefly of Tennessee troops, suddenly crossed the 
Mississippi River from Missouri, and seized on Western Ken- 
tucky, which it held and desolated, until Fort Henry and Fort 
Donelson were stormed, and their intrenched camps at Bowling 
Green and Columbus were obliged to be evacuated, during the 
winter and spring of 1862. Zollicoffer had seized the Cumber- 
land Gap, with his army, at the opposite end of the State, some 
days previous to Polk’s invasion. Although the loyal people 
of Kentucky were excited almost to phrenzy by these invasions, 
the Legislature permitted weary—perhaps we ought to add 
shameful days, if not weeks, to be consumed in fruitless debates, 
before opinions could be conciliated upon any adequate prac- 
tical conclusion: and General Robert Anderson, sent by the 
Government at Washington to assume the chief military 
direction of affairs in Kentucky, was kept waiting at Louisville, 
to enable the Legislature, fresh from the people, to deliberate 
on the reception our own hero should receive, at the instant 
that the honor of the State was outraged, and its independence 
menaced. It was not till the 16th of September, that decided 
action was taken. Proofs these—terrible proofs—to all who 
sympathized with the spirit and plans of the Camp Dick Rob- 
inson movement, how utterly the fate of the State depended on 
the success of that movement; and how clearly we were lost, 
if it had been left to the patriotism of the disloyal Governor, 
and the promptitude of this loyal Legislature, to meet the 
crisis prepared for us by the Scott meeting. 

5. The Owen county demonstration occurred on the dth of 
September—the day after the invasion of the State by Bishop 
Polk, was fully accomplished; and was obliged to act before 
its leaders could be aware of the state of doubt and hesitation 
which the Legislature would manifest on receiving the news 
of that invasion: and so far from anticipating a state of case 
so extraordinary, they would naturally suppose that the move- 
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ment from Camp Dick Robinson, was in sympathy with the 
spirit of the Legislature. The traitorous schemes of those 
leaders were baffled far more effectually than they were then 
aware of: but what they knew, and what they naturally con- 
jectured, put them into a condition of at least as much doubt 
and hesitation, as the Legislature was thrown into by the 
sudden news of the invasion of the State. It added to the 
embarrassment of the case on both sides, that the commission- 
ers from Governor Harris of Tennessee to Governor Magoffin, 
were in Frankfort, diligently protesting all kind and fair 
things on the part of Tennessee, and skilfully preparing for 
their attempt upon the Legislature; when the news of the 
double invasion by the Tennessee troops, fell like a bombshell 
among both the deceivers and the deceived, and a wild ery of 
rage and vengeance from the people, seemed for a moment to 
stupify them all. In the midst of these events, so pregnant, so 
rapid, so startling,—General Nelson and those who co-operated 
with him, knew perfectly well that but one issue was possible— 
though it might come about in several very different ways. 
The leaders of the Owen demonstration might attempt to carry 
out their original intentions: if they did, they merely rushed 
on their fate. They might have sagacity enough to perceive 
that their conspiracy had exploded, and immediately fly to the 
Confederate army, as they did at alater period. Or they might 
fall upon a sort of middle course—and by a succession of 
demonstrations, some of one kind, some of another, but all 
professing peace, while capable of being suddenly turned to 
warlike purposes, seek to recover the broken chain of the con- 
spiracy, and take advantage of events. This third course was 
the one they adopted: but it was too late. Success was no 
longer possible: the conspirators had been foiled. Wise and 
daring as they supposed themselves to be, they had been over- 
matched both in strategy and courage. Every one thoroughly 
informed of the state of affairs, and competent to form an 
opinion concerning them; saw in the failure of the Owen 
demonstration, the failure of the Scott County project in the 
shape suggested by Governor Magoffin, for the seizure of 
Kentucky. It had been provided against under its real char- 
acter ;— and that provision—even if its efficacy had been 
dubious on the day of the military rendezvous in Owen— 
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became more and more complete, day by day afterward. 
When the leaders of the meeting, instead of marching a strong 
force to battle, in concert with the invasions of Polk and Zolli- 
coffer, refreshed it with seditious speeches and bad whisky, 
and then mysteriously postponed it to meet in Frankfort on 
the fifth day afterward, (September 10th), and again in Lexing- 
ton on the fifteenth day afterward, (September 20th); there 
could remain no doubt that the movement was completely 
under the control of the strategy adopted against it. It should 
be added that on the 6th of September—the second day after 
Bishop Polk’s force occupied Western Kentucky, a Federal 
force, sent over from the camp at Cairo, at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi, occupied Paducah, in Kentucky at the 
junction of the Tennessee River with the Ohio, in a position 
to hold Polk’s army in check. They found a small body of 
rebels already at Paducah, preparing to occupy the place in 
force. 


II.—1. Secret meeting of rebel officers at Lexington, in the interval of the 
Owen demonstration of the 5th, and the Frankfort demonstration of the 10th of 
September, 1861.—2. The pretended, and the real character of the Frankfort 
meeting: Senator Powell's connection with it: The military foree at its dis- 
posal.—3. The leaders of this demonstration—and their subsequent career: 
Connection of the United States District Attorney and the Adjutant-General of 
Kentucky, with the case of one of them.—4. The Lexington demonstration of 
Secessionists, on the 20th of September, 1861: Triumph of the counter revolution 
against the conspiracy in the Legislature, and renunciation of further neutrality 
by the State, in the interval of the rebel demonstrations at Frankfort and at 
Lexington.—5. The loyal force under Colonel Bramlette, in face of the Lexington 
rebel demonstration: Complete triumph of the Camp Dick Robinson strategy: 
Governor Magoffin’s idea of a conspiracy, a failure. 


1. Immediately following the Owen demonstration, and 
before the contemplated demonstration at Frankfort, the five 
intervening days were diligently improved, by the baffled but 
still resolute conspirators. Among otherimportant proceedings, 
they held a secret military conference at Lexington, composed 
of as many of the field and company officers of the State 
Guard, and other military organizations in their interest, as 
could be got together. The fruits of this Conference, in the 
line of policy rendered the more necessary by the recent failure 
in Owen, were more vigorous attempts to prevent the arming 
of loyal people and the passage of loyal troops along the rail- 
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roads, and, if necessary, the seizure or destruction of those 
roads, in the execution of this object: illustrations of which 
were afforded in the attempts which we have before explained, 
made upon the railroads running to Lexington from Cincin- 
nati and from Louisville—and by those, of which we have 
not had occasion to speak, made by General Buckner on the 
railroads running from Louisville to Nashville and to Mem- 
phis. These preventive measures were only preparatory— 
to the advance of Zollicoffer from the East upon Lexington, 
and that of Buckner from the South upon Louisville, while Polk 
should establish completely the blockade of the Mississippi— 
menace Missouri and Illinois, and overrun all Western Ken- 
tucky: in the mean time the central conspiracy recovering 
itself, and dealing with the interior portion of the country, the 
force under Nelson—the Home Guards—and the Legislature. 

2. On the 10th of September, 1861, the fifth day after the 
balk in Owen, and the eight day after the meeting of the 
Legislature,—the Frankfort demonstration occurred. This 
was, professedly, a mass meeting of the Peace Party, at the 
capital; while this pretext was generally understood by loyal 
men, to be a cover for revolutionary designs of some sort,— 
among the rest, probably to overawe the Legislature, and 
menace the Union party. The leaders of the Secessionists 
knew it was a party necessity created by the critical state of 
their affairs, and designed to be used in any way, that cireum- 
stances might suggest. It was strikingly illustrative of the 
state of affairs, and of the minds of men, at that time, that the 
meeting was held in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
by the consent of that body; and that its last act—being met 
at the time expressly to hear a discourse from Humphrey Mar- 
shall, Esq., was to fall into an uncontrollable panic, and disperse 
under the belief that they were about to be fired on! Two 
gentlemen on the platform—struggling for precedence in being 
heard—one suddenly drew out a large meershaum pipe—which 
being mistaken for a revolver—conscience did the rest. Wild 
cries of danger, a confused struggle and crash, a vehement and 
scandalous stampede ; and the Peace aspect of treason in Ken- 
tucky passed away. This meeting, however, had done serious 
business; for participation in which—along with other things— 
Lazarus W. Powell, Esq., was afterward put on trial, for 
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expulsion, in the Senate of the United States. We ought to 
add that a decided majority of the Senate voted against his 
expulsion: and, as far as we can judge, the grounds on which 
they did so were, in the /first place, Mr. Powell’s protestations 
that all he had done was intended only in a Democratic and 
not in a disloyal sense; and in the second place, his ingenious, 
and, we must admit, somewhat plausible showing, that his 
conduct and doctrines had been pretty nearly in accordance 
with those of the bulk of the Union politicians of the State, up 
to the decisive election of August 1861; since which time he 
had, as he asserted, as fully acquiesced in the decision of the 
people, as they had. We are certainly not in a position to 
gainsay these things, absolutely: as the drift of all we have 
said sufficiently indicates. Mr. Powell, however, knew very 
well that there was a party in Kentucky—the party of the 
people—with whose conduct and opinions, any just comparison 
of his own—ought probably to have given another aspect to 
his case. Itis very easy to make apparent the real composition 
of this Frankfort meeting; as well as the imposing state of 
their preparations—leaving out of the account the Camp Dick 
Robinson counter revolution, which had already begun to work 
itself out,—and the whole extent of which they feared none 
the less that they did not fully understand it. Zollicoffer occu- 
pied the Cumberland Gap, and they had sent him word to 
advance: Polk occupied Columbus, and their messenger had 
just about reached his camp: Humphrey Marshall had organ- 
ized and drilled a force in Owen and the adjoining counties: 
another force was assembled at Kentontown, in Harrison 
County: John S. Williams had a force in the north-eastern 
counties, which was afterward beaten under him by Nelson, 
and still later by Garfield: there was another at Bloomfield, on 
the edge of Nelson County: and Buckner with a large force, 
embracing, as part of it, most of the Kentucky refugee regi- 
ments, was in the very act of advancing upon Louisville, after 
ravaging in part and menacing the whole Southern border 
between Polk and Zollicoffer. 

8. The chairman of the meeting was Richard Hawes, very 
soon afterward a refugee, and a Quartermaster in the rebel army. 
Its chief speakers openly advocated armed resistance to the Na- 
tional forces: Wm. Preston, and his nephew by marriage, Robt. 
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W. Woolley—both refugees immediately afterward—both just 
before returned from the foreign diplomatic service of the nation 
—being, perhaps, the fiercest utterers of such rhetoric. The 
committee appointed to organize and execute the purposes of the 
meeting—which we suppose every one but Mr. Powell and the 
majority of the Senate of the United States understood to have 
been traitorous ; consisted of Mr. Hawes and Mr. Preston, just 
named, together with George W. Johnson, Thomas P. Porter, 
and General Lucius Desha. Mr. Johnson had just been 
Governor Magoffin’s Ambassador to Governor Harris and 
President Davis; and was afterward rebel Governor of Ken- 
tucky; he has lately died of wounds, received in the battle of 
Shiloh, while fighting in the Confederate army. Mr. Porter 
had been a Senator and Acting Lieutenant-Governor of 
Kentucky, up to the close of the last preceding Legislature; he 
became a refugee soon after this meeting, for what purpose we 
forbear to state, as he has recently returned, and been arrested, 
and will answer to the legal tribunals—perhaps. We add that 
doubt for the reason that appears in the next sentences. Gen- 
eral Desha was a member of the Legislature at the time he 
took part in this Frankfort demonstration. Subsequently he 
took a prominent part in certain political movements in the 
county of Harrison, where he resided, and where he had great 
influence ; whose avowed objects were the preservation of local 
peace, and the mutual protection of the citizens. In the mean 
time a military force of Secessionists was formed there, and 
large numbers of the men of that county, went into the differ- 
ent rebel armies—the greater part, perhaps, in organized 
bodies, and in open day: and after a time, General Desha 
became a refugee, and was indicted for treason in the Federal 
court. Toward the close of the last session of the Legislature, 
he left Bowling Green just before its evacuation, and suddenly 
appeared in his seat in the House of Representatives at Frank- 
fort, and asked for a committee of investigation into his 
conduct; which request, after some conversation in the House, 
he withdrew—and the matter dropped there, so far as the 
House was concerned; the whole affair having every appear- 
ance of being arranged beforehand. His return to his residence 
in Harrison County, was attended or preceded by a military 
order from John W. Finnell, Adjutant-General of the militia 
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of Kentucky, appointed by Governor Magoffin, to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Landrum, then in command of a Federal force in 
Harrison County, composed of part of a regiment of Kentucky 
Volunteers—serving in the Department of General Buel, for- 
bidding him to arrest General Desha; thus a second time, 
exhibiting the appearance of pre-concert—and this time, as we 
suppose, without even a color of authority. There remained 
the indictment for treason ; and the only question was whether 
the United States Marshal, Alexander H. Sneed, Esq., was 
chargable for not arresting General Desha—or whether James 
Harlan, Esq., the United States District Attorney, was chargable 
for not having the warrant issued, or for preventing its service ; 
in any of these events, the case thus exhibiting for the third 
time, all the appearances of being arranged beforehand. We 
believe the loyal people of Harrison County, and the friends 
of Mr. Sneed, have received satisfactory assurances and 
explanations from him that he had done, and was ready to do, 
his duty in this case: and we are aware that the public impres- 
sion, and probably the fact is, that Mr. Harlan took the war- 
rant out of the Marshal’s hands,—upon his refusal to hold it 
up. The case, we suppose, is finished *— and the doubt we 
expressed in regard to the case of Mr. Porter is, therefore, well 
founded. But if such cases as those of General Desha and 
Mr. Porter, were not proper ones, for thorough investigation, 
and the judicial settlement of the rights and duties and liabili- 
ties of citizens, in such times as we have passed through, and 
are still witnessing; it is difficult to imagine what particular 





* This memoir was first written in the autumn of 1861, and was re-written in 
the spring of 1862, when the First Part of it was prepared for the March number 
of this Review; and the Second and Third Parts of it were revised, when the for- 
mer was prepared for the June number of it. Now (June 28, 1862) in revising 
this Third Part for the press, for the September number of the Review—instead 
of altering the text, at this place, in order to make it correspond with some 
recent events in the case of General Desha—we add, in this note, a statement 
of facts in that case, as we understand them, of recent sccurrence. General 
Desha, protected by the military interposition of the Adjutunt-General of Ken- 
tucky, and the failure of the District Attorney of the United States for Ken- 
tucky, to have a writ issued and served on him, under the indictment for treason, 
or misprison of treason—or both—remained in Harrison County undisturbed till 
about the end of May. Before that period, the leaves being full grown, guerilla 
bands of robbers and murderers began to be actively organized, and renewed 
activity was shown in sending squads of armed rebels to the Confederate armies. 
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use there is for civil government. If, however, Adjutant- 
General Finnell, besides virtually exercising the military pat- 
ronage of the Governor, may supersede General Buel in his 
own Department; and District Attorney Harlan is the author- 
ity, in the last resort, to determine whether or not indict- 
ments for treason shall be tried; the people of Kentucky have 
certainly much reason to rejoice that the latter is an able 
lawyer, and to hope that the former will soon be a great 
General. It is fortunate, also, that both of them belong to 
the Union party. Strange finale of the great secession dem- 
onstration ! 

4. On the 20th of September, 1861—ten days after the 
Frankfort demonstration, the one appointed to be held at 
Lexington occurred. This, like the preceding one, had a 
character of its own; its avowed object being to exhibit and 
make manifest the strength of the Secessionists in Central 
Kentucky. In the interval of the two meetings, events of the 
greatest importance had occurred; which, on the side of the 
loyal men of the State, the conduct of the riotous and warlike 
peace demonstration under the eyes of the Legislature, tended 
to precipitate. At the breaking up of that demonstration, 
fourteen days had elapsed since the loyal consultation at Camp 
Dick Robinson ; and the situation was rapidly becoming such, 
that the Legislature must put itself at the head of the counter 
revolution, which it was no longer able to control either by 
opinion or by force; or it must array itself against the General 
Government, against the entire military force that was to be 
used in repelling the invasion, and what was, perhaps, most 
serious of all, against the stern loyalty of the real people, who 





In connection with this excitement, General Desha was arrested under a military 
order, emanating from General Duffield, or the Provost Marshal of Louisville; 
and upon taking the oath of allegiance, and giving heavy bail, was released. 
After being thus released—and as his friends are supposed to believe—in viola- 
tion of good faith toward him, he was arrested by the United States Marshal, 
under the old indictment—and, of course, we suppose, under the supervision of 
the United States District Attorney. Under this arrest, he was carried to the. 
Federal Court at Frankfort, and his case being continued he was released on 
bail till the next court in course. All this only makes more obvious what is 
illustrated in the text, that the ordinary course of public justice was improperly 
set aside in thiscase. And whocantellinhowmany more? And to what injury 
of individuals—or danger of the public? 
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would no longer endure the outrage of invasion, the perpetual 
menace of armed revolt at their doors, and the public and 
official trifling with the safety and honor of the State, which 
had distinguished most of its policy during two years. Mr. 
Powell, in his recent defense in the Senate of the United 
States, makes it a main point that after the election of August, 
1861, by which this Legislature came into power, he had com- 
mitted no act contrary to the popular will then made manifest 
against the further maintenance of neutrality: and he makes 
a further point, that the mass meeting of September 10th, of 
which he was a member, was not even a neutrality meeting so 
much as a peace meeting—and that, at any rates, it was held 
before the Legislature “annulled the neutrality of Kentucky.” 
Before that date, as he expresses it, “the doctrine of neutrality 
stood unrepealed on the statute-books in the resolves of the 
Kentucky Legislature.” Undoubtedly it was far better to act 
as Mr. Powell declares he did, and obey the public will of the 
commonwealth lawfully expressed, even if so doing involved 
the greatest change of conduct; than to persist, contrary to 
that lawful and righteous decision, in treason, conspiracy, and 
revolt, even if so persisting involved no change at all. “A 
few days after that meeting the Legislature of Kentucky got 
off neutrality”—says Mr. Powell, truly. We have before 
explained the origin, the nature, and the effects of this doctrine 
in Kentucky—we now see its end. The Legislature which fell 
into it, was the Democratic Legislature which came into power 
in August, 1859: and tending toward loyalty during the two 
years of its existence, it came so far in that direction, as this 
doctrine, and having crystalized there, expired by constitutional 
limitation. The loyal Legislature elected in August, 1861, 
found that the progress of events had worked the doctrine to 
its final result, as a doctrine of peace; and all that remained 
was to arm in defense of the doctrine, or abandon it and arm 
in support of the nation, or arm in support of the revolt: 
unless, indeed, the most pusillanimous and destructive of all 
possible courses had been adopted, by allowing a war in which 
Kentucky took no part, to be fought out in her bosom. That 
a loyal Legislature should have hesitated an instant, in a con- 
tingency so clear and so impressive, much less that it should 
have required two weeks of deliberation, under the perilous 
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and dishonoring circumstances which existed, and which we 
have already explained, does not appear to us to be creditable, 
notwithstanding the various ways in which the hesitation has 
been accounted for. In the end the body did act with decision 
and vigor: and the people and government of Kentucky repu- 
diated neutrality in one state of case, as distinctly, at least, as 
they ever approved it in a previous and different state of case. 
On the 16th of September, the Legislature passed a resolution 
ordering the armed invaders of the State to quit its borders; 
which, of course, Governor Magoffin vetoed, as he has done 
nearly every loyal act and resolution since he came into office; 
and which the Legislature passed over his veto, on the 20th 
of September. We need not enter into minute details con- 
cerning the various and very important acts and resolutions of 
this Legislature, about the period we are speaking of. Taken 
together, they constituted a system, founded on the complete 
recognition of the true posture of Kentucky, as an integral 
and loyal portion of the nation; and of her duty and purpose 
to put forth her whole power in the maintenance of its integ- 
rity, its constitution, and its laws—and in defeating and chas- 
tising every attempt against it, and against herself.* Provision 





*In the act of correcting these pages for publication, we have received, 
through the Post Office, a letter of three sheets, mailed this month (June) at 
Gallatin, Tenn., but dated at Carthage, Tenn., Oct. 3, 1861—nearly nine months 
previous—some extracts from which will show what were the views, intentions, 
and resources of the Tennessee rebels with regard to Kentucky—and how des- 
perate the attempt to save Kentucky from their grasp, seemed to them to be, at 
the period of which this memoir treats. The letter is from a native of Kentucky 
—long a citizen of Tennessee—aind one of the most distinguished Presbyterian 
ministers in the South: 


“There is but one possible way for Kentucky to escape the most appalling 
“calamity. Let her unite with the States Rights men, and expel the Federal 
“troops. The South will assist you to fortify and protect your northern border. 
“We are ready, and, with the aid of Kentucky, will be able to protect the Ohio 
“river from Wheeling to the Mississippi. This, by the help of God, we will do, 
“even if compelled to fight through Kentucky, and for Kentucky, and against 
“her will, and a portion of her bravest fighting men. But if she could be 
“aroused from her dream of security in the Union, to look her danger in the 
“face, and to contemplate the crime of shedding innocent blood, and at once to 
“submit to her destiny, and make common cause with the South, all would be 
“well in one vigorous campaign.” e ® ® ad “Tf the Cabinet at 
“Washington had acted promptly'on your suggestion, and sent fifty or sixty 
“thousand men to Cumberland Gap in time, none can tell what the result would 

9 
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was made for the raising of a powerful armed force, and turn- 
ing it over to the General Government—the military aid of 
that Government was asked in defense of the State: the State 
Guard (Buckner’s corps) was ordered to co-operate in driving 
the invaders from the State, and the people were exhorted to 
do the work at once: they invited General Robert Anderson 
to the capital as the guest of the State, and urged him to exer- 
cise in the commonwealth, as a Federal General, all the author- 
ity proper in his position: and whatever more commended 
itself to the Legislature, as needful and proper to be done, was 
done during that session. All tended to identify the State 
with the great national movement, and to insure triumph to 
that movement. She opened her heroic bosom to the irresist- 
ible tide of war, that sweeping over her it might carry victory 
into the very heart of the rebel Confederacy. 

5. Now it was in the first flow of this new and grand move- 
ment of the Legislature, that the day appointed for the seces- 
sion demonstration at Lexington, of its boasted strength, 
arrived. It needed but one more application, and that a very 
simple one, of the strategy agreed on at Camp Dick Robinson 
twenty-three days before—and which had wrought with such 
efficacy in all directions in the intervening periods, to make this 
the last of these dangerous and deceptive demonstrations. 
General George H. Thomas had just relieved General Nelson 
in his command. At daylight on the 20th of September, 
Colonel Bramlette, with his regiment of Kentucky infantry, 





“have been. This much is certain, it would have inflicted a deep wound on the 
“Southern cause—even might have checked the revolution, fora time. But the 
“God of Providence blinded their eyes, and confounded their wise men—and it 
“ig now too late. All in that quarter is lost to you. The way is closed, and the 
“position occupied by Southern troops.” * * * * “If Kentucky 
“had kept her promise of neutrality, and driven from her soil the North, as you 
“are now seeking to do the South, Tennessee would have admired your prudence 
“and courage, and have aided you. But now our people have had the courage 
“and wisdom to take such positions, as self-defense called for. Nor will we 
“ yield an inch, till Kentucky expelsthe Yankees.” * * * * “Act 
“upon the impulses of your noble nature. Rebuke the Legislature of Kentucky. 
“ Cut loose from the bogus Government at Washington. Let us build up s model 
“Government in thesunny South.” * * © j.* “The only possible 
“way to save your State from the horrors of civil war, is to unite with your 
“true friends and natural allies, the men of the South. But whether Kentucky 
“ will help or not, we will defend the border line of the slave territory.” * * * 
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was found to have pitched his tents in the suburbs of Lex- 
ington, during the previous night. During the day, Colonel 
Woolford’s regiment of Kentucky cavalry came up. Toward 
evening, a battery of artillery filed through the principal 
streets of the city, on its way to Bramlette’s camp. A body 
of local Home Guards increased the force to about two full 
regiments in all. No explanations were asked or offered, on 
either side: for every one understood that a disloyal demon- 
stration designed expressly as a menace, was appointed for that 
day and the following day: every one understood that Colonel 
Bramlette’s force was there on that account: every one under- 
stood, as Mr. Powell expressed it to the Senate of the United 
States, that “the Legislature of Kentucky had got off neutral- 
ity.” To a certain extent, the secession demonstration was 
permitted to go forward: but it was even more fruitless than 
the great ovation in Owen on the 5th, or the great Peace Con- 
ference at Frankfort on the 10th. The idea of a sudden and 
triumphant rising in Central Kentucky—of the seizure of the 
capital and the Legislative bodies—of the rapid and almost 
unopposed march of three invading armies into the heart of 
the State—and of a grand coup de main by General Bickley 
and his Knights of the Golden Circle ; were no longer suitable 
to conspirators whose secret plans were seen to be penetrated 
and counteracted, whose overt acts had most unexpectedly to 
be performed in presence of an armed force, and whose chief 
leaders had suddenly concealed themselves, or fled. The 
inducements to carry the idea of demonstrations any further, 
were extremely slight. The one of September 20th, 1861, was 
the last. Three days afterward, at daylight on the 23d, Colo- 
nel Vanderveer, in command of the 35th regiment of Ohio 
infantry, was found in possession of the town of Cynthiana, 
embracing the railroad and telegraph from Cincinnati to Lex- 
ington, and their depots and offices. This was the first of the 
northern regiments which entered Kentucky: and probably 
no body of troops ever made an opposition which, as to time, 
place, occasion, and people, was more unexpected or decisive. 
It was the first fruits of the external policy, so to speak, of the 
Camp Dick Robinson counter revolution. Afterward a very 
large force of northern troops came into Kentucky—and a 
considerable army of native troops was raised in the State: but 
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we did not propose to carry this narrative further, at present, 
than to the final overthrow of the conspiracy, to seize the 
State. This we have now done; having pointed out the exact 
accomplishment—in all its parts—and the complete success in 
every direction—of the plan of deliverance agreed on, at the 
moment when all seemed to be lost. It was simultaneously 
with this demonstration, that General Buckner advanced from 
Bowling Green to seize Louisville: and failed, among other 
causes, in consequence of the rapid and skillful movement of 
Colonel Rousseau’s force, to confront him. It was this double 
failure on Lexington and Louisville, in chief part, that arrested 
the movement of smaller bands, organized and waiting to seize 
a number of towns, and rob, in concert, every exposed bank in 
the State. The conspiracy was crushed: what remained was 
war. How great must have been the deliverance, when such 
an alternative was a blessing ! 


I1L.—1. Immediate Effects of the Catastrophe: Delusion and Incapacity of the 
Rebel Leaders: Their Failure and Flight: Temporary Disorganization of their 
Party: Condition of Affairs. 2. General Effects of the Suppression of the 
Conspiracy, and the Triumph of the Counter Revolution: Conduct and Condi- 
tion of the bulk of the Kentucky Refugees: Influence of the changed position 
of Kentucky, upon the course of the war. 3. Conclusion of this Memoir: 
Commencement of the Civil War in Kentucky. 


1. The immediate effects of the series of daring movements 
on both sides, which it has been our object to explain, were of 
the highest importance. A military rising of the Secessionists 
in Central Kentucky—attended with neighborhood devastation 
and butcheries, such as have desolated Missouri—became too 
perilous to them, to be ventured on; while the discovery of 
the exact nature of their conspiracy, and the defeat of their 
attempts as they were successively made, rendered the seizure 
of the State impossible except after a bloody struggle of that 
sort. This much they could not help knowing; and if they 
knew all, they knew that even temporary success in that part 
of their plan of August i7th, as things stood after the 29th of 
August, would probably be useless, whether it cost much or 
little. They had been totally mistaken, in various respects ;— 
and their most prominent men saw, when too late to retrace 
their false steps, that they would probably be killed, and the 
flower of their party cut to pieces, if they persisted in their 
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original designs. Their insight of the case they had to deal 
with, had not been adequate: the common and fatal defect of 
all conspirators—manifest in every part of this terrible Amer- 
ican rebellion. They did not believe the Home Guards would 
fireon them. They did not believe the troops of the Northern 
States would be called in. They did not believe in the deter- 
mined loyalty of the people. They did not believe that there 
existed in the ranks of their opponents, sufficient administra- 
tive talent to penetrate their designs, and organize such mate- 
rials as existed, under the actual circumstances, in a manner 
capable of defeating them. They did not believe that the 
personal hardihood, or the military capacity, adequate to suc- 
cessful opposition to them, in the apparently helpless condition 
of their adversaries, could be suddenly produced. Moreover, 
they miscalculated all their own resources: they miscalculated 
the moral power of organized society over themselves, and 
over their followers: they miscalculated the hardihood of their 
leaders, both political and military, in braving personal expo- 
sure and danger, in such a cause. At the first moment of 
separate, personal, and immediately impending liability, 
whether as citizens or as soldiers, they hegan to leave the 
State; persuading themselves that it was better to organize in 
Tennessee, and return in foree. Buckner, Hanson, Williams, 
Marshall, and many others high in military position, and we 
suppose of unquestionable personal courage, were out of the 
way—in most instances out of the State—at each moment 
when a fierce movement or a desperate act, without which trea- 
son is mere folly, might possibly have wrought wonders, or 
possibly have led to the gallows. As soon as those implicated 
became seriously apprehensive that the Scott County conspir- 
acy was no longer a secret, and that other pregnant secrete 
had been disclosed, and arrests for various offenses and crimes, 
both civil and military, were being made by the authorities; an 
immense agitation succeeded to overweening confidence, and 
showed its pungency by flight. Many hastened to escape who 
might not have been disturbed—who were not even suspected 
before their flight; and there is reason to believe that many 
were induced to fly by false statements confidentially made to 
them by those of their own party, that they would be arrested 
—increasing, in this way, the rebel force in arms. In many 
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cases, circumstances apparently wholly casual as to them, were 
construed as evidences of immediate peril, and followed by 
flight. There is, we suppose, no doubt that Major Breckin- 
ridge, Colonel Preston, and others of less note, fled from Lex- 
ington, on being secretly notified of the advance of Colonel 
Bramlette’s force upon that place, as before narrated. The 
eonspiracy was overthrown : its leaders fled, and the Secession 
party, at the moment of utmost embarrassment and need, was 
left without guidance. To march to battle, under such cir- 
cumstances, would have been an achievement possible only to 
the best troops in the world, acting under the highest impulses 
of which human nature is capable. The struggle of parties 
had been fierce, silent, ceaseless, and deadly, from the 17th of 
August to the 23d of September. The catastrophe came. Its 
immediate effects was the great deliverance we have explained 
—in its kind, one of the greatest human society can receive ; 
and the firm establishment of public order and the supremacy 
of the regular Government in the hands of the existing loyal 
Legislature ; in their kind, blessings without which no others 
can be conferred by society. 

2. The more general effects of all these movements, and 
their catastrophe, were also of the highest importance, not 
only to Kentucky, but in their bearing on the whole course 
and issue of the national struggle, and therefore on the destiny 
of the country. So far as Kentucky was concerned, the char- 
acter and theater of the impending war were changed. Seces- 
sionists, who were resolved on war, had no alternative but to 
retire to the lines of the invading armies. Multitudes did so. 
And it is a characteristic feature of the men and the times, 
that, nearly without exception, such as had wives and children 
left them to the care of those whose country it was their object 
to conquer, and to the protection of the Government they 
took up arms to subvert. Vast numbers of these deserted 
families were left without any provision for their support ; and 
the broken fortunes of their natural protectors were left to be 
wound up, and their hopeless insolvency to be borne as a heavy 
burden by their friends. We have no idea that the rights that 
have any marketable value, belonging to all the Kentucky 
refugees taken in a mass, would pay ten cents on the dollar of 
their aggregate liabilities; nor that one in every hundred of 
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them, after the payment of their just debts, could hold title in~ 
his own right to the lowest priced slave on earth. Neverthe- 
less, they might fight the more desperately, just by reason of 
the desperation of their circumstances; and, therefore, if they 
were determined to subdue and enjoy Kentucky, or perish in 
the attempt, as they commonly professed, it was a great gain 
to the commonwealth, and to all who had any stake in it, that 
they should be gathered into armies, and be fought at the 
frontiers. Ina still more general point of view, it is easy to 
see that the events we have disclosed had a great share in 
pitching the chief scene of conflict at the center of the 
immense line of battle which traverses the continent, and in 
converting every victory from a local advantage into a national 
triumph. Suchasuccession of victories as Burnside afterward 
won on the coast of North Carolina, and which appeared to 
have no serious influence much beyond the sound of his can- 
non; if won six months earlier in any portion of the Confed- 
erate States to which any natural access implicates Kentucky, 
would have exposed the Mississippi Valley, and by consequence 
the Confederate States to have been subdued at once. The 
brief, triumphant, and most fruitful struggle of three months 
on the Cumberland and the Tennessee, compared with the tedi- 
ous, dubious, and comparatively barren struggle of nearly the 
first twelve months on the Potomac, illustrates the great truth 
that the nation could be saved or lost, only at its heart—points 
out the strategical importance of Kentucky considered either 
as a highway or as a field of battle,.and makes plain the 
decisive value of her earnest co-operation. This illustration, 
whether it be thought just, or otherwise, serves to make obvi- 
ous the general perils which were escaped, and the general 
advantages which were secured, by the counter revolution in 
Kentucky, whose history we have traced. Thenceforward, the 
part allotted to Kentucky, instead of being a separate and bar- 
barous series of obscure butcheries, became an advanced posi- 
tion on the great field where all was to be won, or lost. She 
could not expect more than this: she did not ask more. If 
the nation is saved, her own deliverance is also complete. If 
the nation perishes, she need hardly care to survive it. While 
the horrible carnage shall continue, our wretched kindred who 
still thirst for our blood, know in what part of the great bat- 
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- tle to look for our banner. They saw it at Wild Cat, at Park- 


ton, at Ivy Mountain, at Logan’s Field and Mill Springs, at 
Fort Donelson, at Shiloh! In six months it has been borne 
in triumph by the side of the still more glorious banner of the 
nation—over an area five hundred miles square! God send 
that every wandering child of the State would return to its 
shadow, and share its glory ! * 

8. We have now traced this strange and eventful story up 
to the moment when the civil war broke out in Kentucky, and 
the Tennessee army under Zollicoffer advancing from the 
Cumberland Gap into the heart of the State, was repulsed at 
Wild Cat, near the Rockcastle River. It belongs to the mili- 
tary historian to record all that follows. We trust he may be 
worthy of so high a task ; for he has that to recount at which 
our posterity will never cease to marvel—and concerning which 
no free people can ever be indifferent, nor any true statesman 
willingly ignorant. We have been eye-witness of one of those 
terrific human volcanoes, which have, at irregular intervals, 
desolated human society, and threatened the progress of the 
human race, since its creation. From the beginning our con- 
fidence has been great, and has been repeatedly expressed, that 
the entire nation would survive the terrible shock, and com- 
pletely triumph over it. The attentive consideration of what 
we have now written, will probably beget, or confirm, a similar 
confidence in every candid mind. It is but an episode; but it 
is one wrought from a central point of unusual importance, 
and having the widest relations. Moreover, posterity, in order 
to comprehend fully those more glorious acts and events, con- 
cerning which many will write, must understand those earlier, 
more obscure, and less striking affairs, concerning which it 
chanced that we were of the small number likely to speak at 
all, who could do so with a certain confidence, at this time. 
All we have said concerning public affairs, can be verified by 
public records. Touching those things that are more private, 





* Great events and great changes have occurred during the months that have 
elapsed from the writing of this paragraph, till its present revision for the press. 
And in the months that must elapse before it can be issued (September), still 
greater events may occur. We leave it, very nearly as it was first written, to 
speak for itself. Much that has since occurred, confirms its scope; and we accept 
the risk of future confirmation. 
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we have stated nothing except upon personal knowledge, or 
upon such evidence as we believed to be true—and upon that 
belief acted under circumstances of great difficulty. And our 
conviction is, that though we may have fallen into mistakes, 
which we shall be glad to correct, there are no important facts 
stated by us, which will not be perpetually confirmed by time 
and scrutiny. 





Art. II.—The Unity of the Human Race. 


Tue doctrine of the Bible is, that all mankind have descended 
from a single pair created immediately by God. But this 
doctrine has been assailed by men of no mean pretensions to 
learning and science. The grounds of their assaults are the 
differences of organic structure, including all the varieties of 
external appearance, the physiological and psychological vari- 
eties, and the numerous languages, that obtain among the 
human family. These organic, physiological, and psycholog- 
ical differences and varieties have been fully considered by Dr. 
Prichard, in his elaborate work entitled “The Natural History 
of Man,” and shown to be perfectly compatible with unity of 
species. So minute has the Doctor been in his observation, 
and so extensive is his induction of facts, that little can be 
added by way of strengthening his conclusions. An impar- 
tial reader of his work must be led to acknowledge that God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth.” 

The objection against the unity of the human family, drawn 
from the variety of human languages existing in the world, 
has not, perhaps, from the circumstances of the case, been so 
fully met as that drawn from the natural history of the vari- 
ous races of mankind; yet enough has been done, by the clas- 
sification of all the most important Janguages into distinct 
families, and by establishing points of connection between 
these families themselves, to convince any reasonable mind 
that all the languages of the world have been derived from 
one common source. 
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To exhibit as briefly as possible the principles that have 
guided philologists in their investigations, the results at which 
they have arrived, and the bearing of these results upon the 
question of the Unity of the Human Race, is the object of the 
present article. 

Languages are subject to laws like all other manifestations 
of the human mind. They have their history, which may be 
traced through their periods of growth and decline. To inves- 
tigate these laws, “and to trace the history of languages through 
their various stages, is the main purpose of Comparative Phi- 
lology. To accomplish this end, we follow language to the 
earliest times. We view it as in constant and direct connec- 
tion with the ever-active mind of man; and we find that the 
plan of making it and the progress in forming it, are not in 
the hand of man alone, but, like his own fate, subject to the 
will of the Most High. We consider, moreover, a language 
not merely as given and ready at a certain time, nor as stand- 
ing by itself, subject to laws of its own, but we trace all idioms 
back to the period when their oldest forms are still apparent, 
and then compare these with one another. For only when we 
have found these primitive forms, which alone are objects of 
comparison, and by comparison afford valuable results, a sys- 
tematic science of language can be said to begin. It will then 
receive aid from the three branches, which, for such purposes, 
are indispensable to each other. Lexicography, or the mere 
knowledge of words; Comparative Grammar, which investi- 
gates their structure and inflexions; and a Comparative His- 
tory of all the various idioms which belong to the same great 
family.”* Thus has a popular writer on Comparative Philol- 
ogy indicated its main purpose, and its method. 

The history of Comparative Philology is one of deep inter- 
est. In the words of Cardinal Wiseman, “it presents the same 
features in the moral sciences, which Chemistry does among 
the natural. While the latter was engaged in a fruitless chase 
of the philosopher’s stone, or of a remedy for every disease, 
the linguists were occupied in the equally fruitless search after 
a primary language. In the course of both inquiries many 
important and unexpected discoveries were doubtless made; 





* De Vere’s Comparative Philology. 
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but it was not tilla principle of analytical investigation was 
introduced in both, that the real nature of their objects was 
ascertained, and results obtained far more valuable than had 
first caused and encouraged so much toilsome application.” 

Its history commences with the attempts to arrive at the 
knowledge of the primitive language. Curiosity, or national 
vanity, if we may credit the statement of Herodotus, prompted 
these attempts at a very early period. But in later times it 
was argued, if it can only be shown that there exists some 
language, which contains the germ of all the rest, and forms a 
center whence they all diverge, then the confusion of Babel 
receives a striking confirmation; for that language must have 
been, at one time, the common original speech of mankind. 
For this primitive language a host of claimants arose. The 
Celtic, Chinese, Dutch, Biscayan, Abyssinian, Syriac, and 
Hebrew had each their respective advocates. 

The prosecution of their claims was conducted on principles, 
the subversion of which by more rational has raised Compara- 
tive Philology to the eminence which it occupies at the pres- 
ent day. The only affinity admitted between languages was 
that of filiation. Parallel descent from a common origin was 
hardly ever imagined. As soon as two languages were found 
to bear a resemblance to each other, it was concluded that one 
must be the offspring of the other. This erroneous principle 
led to many errors, as, for example, the derivation of the Ger- 
man from the Persian, and of the Latin from the Greek. 

There was another error in prosecuting philological studies. 
It consisted in conducting researches by imaginary and forced 
etymologies, instead of an extended comparison of all the 
members of the same family. This was indeed the natural 
result of the object proposed—to prove the derivation of all 
other languages from the one assumed as the primitive. _ The 
investigator preferred to find, in his favorite language, a sup- 
posed original word, which contained in itself the germ, or 
meaning of the term examined, rather than to trace its affini- 
ties through sister languages, or to derive it from obvious 
elements in the language to which it belonged. Goropius 
Becanus, for instance, explains from Dutch the names found 
in Genesis; and concludes that these names were given in that 
tongue. It would argue, in his opinion, the most invincible 
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stubbornness to deny that Adam and Eve spoke the language 
of Holland, when the name of the first man can be resolved 
into Hat (hate) and dam, because he was a dam opposed to the 
serpent’s hatred; and that of the first woman into E (oath) 
and vat (receptacle), because she was the receptacle of the oath, 
or promise of the Redeemer. 

This method of guessing at etymologies, as has been already 
remarked, was the necessary result of the objects pursued. 
As soon as any one language was assumed as the primary, 
then such a course was natural and unavoidable. Resemblance 
of forms was all that was sought for, with little, if any, refer- 
ence to signification.* Before any advance could be made in 
Philology it was necessary to gain a more extensive acquaint- 
ance with languages than was usually attained, and to adopt a 
method of investigation very different from the one pursued. 
Travelers and missionaries were the first who gathered mate- 
rials which have been constructed into the noble edifice of 
modern philology. The former, through mere curiosity, 
brought lists of words from the countries which they visited : 
the latter, from higher motives, learned the languages of the 
nations, to which they bore the message of love, and wrote 
elementary books for their instruction. To mention the indi- 
viduals, by whose labors these materials have been collected, 
would be tedious and unnecessary. We will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to speak of the method of philology, by which is meant 
the mode of conducting philological investigations. 

No words can be more appropriate on this point than those 
of Cardinal Wiseman, in reference to the immortal Leibnitz, 
whose comprehensive genius laid the foundation of a scientific 
study of the languages. ‘“ However,” says Cardinal W., “he 
might occasionally indulge in trifling etymologies for a pas- 
time, Leibnitz well saw that to extend the sphere of usefulness 
which he wished to give this science, a comparison must be 
instituted between idioms most separated in geographical posi- 
tion. He complains that travelers were not sufficiently dili- 
gent in collecting specimens of languages, and his sagacity led 





* An Irishman is said to have concluded that his countrymen are of Phoenician 
origin, from the resemblance of an Irish word, signifying glory, to Cadiz, a city 
in Spain, founded by the Phoenicians. The Hibernian philologist did not stop 
to inquire the meaning of Cadiz. 
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him to suggest that they should be formed upon a uniform 
list, containing the most elementary and simple objects. He 
exhorted his friends to collect words into comparative tables, 
to investigate the Georgian, and to confront the Armenian 
with the Coptic, and the Albanese with the German and 
Latin. His attention to these pursuits, and the peculiar sagac- 
ity of his mind led him to conjectures, which have been curi- 
ously verified by modern research.” 

Nothing could be of more importance for the obtaining of 
correct results than a comparison of the most simple and ele- 
mentary terms of each language, for as it is by these that the 
objects of nature, the family and social relations, the members 
of the body, existence, feeling, time, and place are expressed, 
they must be coeval with language and descend to each suc- 
seeding generation. Unusual words, technical terms, or such 
as are continually arising by the progress of the arts and sci- 
ences, may easily be imported from languages belonging to 
entirely distinct families. 

In regard to the method just described philologists are all 
agreed ; but they are divided in opinion as to whether the lex- 
ical, grammatical, or historical connection of languages is the 
most important point to be considered in their investigations. 
Out of this difference of opinion have arisen three Schools 
known as the Lexical, Historical, and Critical. The first 
“bestows its attention principally upon words and forms.” 
The second “ endeavors to show the different use which a lan- 
guage has made, at various times, of certain elements, and, if 
possible, the very period of transition, when one use has been 
given up, and another substituted for it. Upon this historical 
basis it then establishes the analogies of the secondary lan- 
guage with others of the same epoch.” The Critical School 
“attaches much less value to the number of resembling words 
than to their kind, and makes grammatical analogies and 
affinities the principal standard by which to judge of the con- 
nection between different idioms. Here no claim to historical 
affinity is admitted, until the whole material and the original 
texture of a language have been carefully examined, according 
to distinctly traceable and generally acknowledged rules of 
analogy. The strictest proof is demanded that resemblances 
thus discovered are neither merely ideal nor accidental, but 
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essential ; that they are not the result of intrusion from with- 
out, but indigenous; and not isolated, but running through 
the whole idiom.” Such, in general terms, according to De 
Vere, are the distinctive character of these Schools. An exhi- 
bition of their differences in detail would be inconsistent with 
the objects and limits of the present article. We must now 
touch briefly upon the result of philological researches. 

Philologists have divided the languages of the world, so far 
as they have been investigated, into great families, which pre- 
sent remarkable points of difference. A. W. Von Schlegel 
and Bopp, two of the most eminent philologists of the present 
century, have concurred in recognizing three great families, or 
classes of languages, which they distinguish as follows: 

I. Languages with monosyllabic roots, without the capabil- 
ity of contraction, and hence without organism, without gram- 
mar. This class comprises Chinese, where all is hitherto bare 
root, and the grammatical categories, and secondary relations 
after the main point, can only be discovered from the position 
of the roots in the sentence. 

II. Languages with monosyllabic roots, which are capable 
of combination, and obtain their organism and grammar nearly 
in this way alone. The chief principle of the formation of 
words, in this class, appears to me to lie in the combination of 
verbal and pronominal roots, which together represent, as it 
were, body and soul. To this class belongs the Sanscrit family 
of languages, and, moreover, all other languages, so far as they 
are not comprehended under I and III, and have maintained 
themselves in a condition which renders it possible to. trace 
back their forms of words to the simplest elements. 

III. Languages with dissyllabic verbal roots, and three 
necessary consonants as single supporters of the fundamental 
meaning. This class comprehends merely the Semitic lan- 
guages, and produces its grammatical forms, not simply by 
combination, like the second class, but by a mere internal 
modification of the roots.* 

Asacomplete enumeration of all the members of each class 
is unnecessary for our present purpose, we will mention only 
the most important. 





* Bopp’s Comparative Grammer, vol. I, pp. 102, 108: London, 18465. 
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The first or monosyllabic class, incapable of grammatical 
inflection, comprises the Chinese and the languages of South- 
eastern Asia generally. 

@hat class of languages usually designated the Indo-Euro- 
pean, sometimes the Indo-Germanic, consisting of monosylla- 
bie roots capable of inflection, has a great many branches. 
These are : 

1. The Arian family-pair—the Indian and Iranian—com- 
prising the Sanscrit, ancient, later, and modern, the Gipsy, 
the Persian languages, the Kurdish, the Ossetian, and Arme- 
nian. 

2. The Graeco-Italic or Latino-Greek family-pair, viz.: the 
Greek, the languages of Italy, and the Romanic languages 
derived from the Latin—Italian, Wallachian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Provencal, French, and Rhaeto-Romanic. 

3. The Lettic family, viz.: the Lithuanian, Old Prussian, 
and Lettish. 

4. The Slavic family, viz.: the Russian, Bulgarian, Illyrian, 
Lechish, Tshechish, Sorbenwendish, and Polabish. 

5. The Gothic, Teutonic or German family, viz.: the Gothic, 
the Scandinavian languages, the Anglo-Saxon, Frisic, German, 
and English. 

6. The Celtic family, viz.: the Welsh, the Cornish, the 
Armorican or Bas Breton, the Irish, the Gaelic, and the 
Manx... 

Under the third class, consisting of languages with dissylla- 
bic verbal roots, and three necessary consonants as single sup- 
porters of the fundamental meaning, are comprehended the 
following, usually called the Semitic languages: the Assyrian 
or Babylonian, the Berber dialects of Africa, the Phoenician, 
the Hebrew, the Punic, the Chaldaic, the Syriac, the Samari- 
tan, the Arabic, the Aethiopic, and the Maltese. 

Some philologists reduce the Indo-European and Semitic 
languages to one class, under the designation of inflected lan- 
guages, and introduce another class styled agglutinative, or 
Nomadic. The languages belonging to this class are superior 
to the monosyllabic, yet they have not attained to a degree of 
development equal to that of the inflecting languages. They 
express the idea itself by a word, the relation by additional 
syllables or letters which are merely mechanically joined to the 
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former. This class comprises the languages of the Tataric 
family, which are distinctly agglutinative ; and the Caucasian 
family, which are not so distinctly but yet essentially of the 
same rude style of mechanism. To this class belong chiefly 
the languages of Northern Asia, together with the Finnish, 
Samoiedic, Magyar, and Turkish in Europe. To the same 
class, also, W. Von Humboldt assigns the American lan- 
guages. Other philologists, however, are of the opinion that 
these and the African languages have not yet been classified 
into any thorough scientific system. 

Between the members of each of the respective classes or 
families described exist such analogies as are possible only 
on the hypothesis that all the individuals of the same family 
have been derived from a single source. In the language of 
Ovid : 

“ Facies non omnibus una 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse Sororum.” 


The different classes themselves have been compared with 
one another and “the nice exactness of their tallies in many 
parts, the veins of similar appearance, which may be traced 
from one to the other, show that they have been once con- 
nected so as to form a whole; while the boldness and rough- 
ness of outline at the points of separation prove that it is no 
gradual devolution, no silent action, which has divided, but 
some violent convulsion which has riven them asunder.” 
These words of Cardinal Wiseman are corroborated by the 
fact that certain languages are found to belong distinctly to no 
particular class, but to sustain an intermediate relation to two 
separate classes, thus showing a connection between these 
classes and rendering it highly probable that they originally 
formed but one. This fact has been demonstrated with refer- 
ence to the three general classes into which the principal lan- 
guages of the world have been divided. Ligaments are found 
binding them together, so that they form a triplet descended 
from a common parent. 

This result, arrived at by wide and minute philological inves- 
tigation, coincides with the statement of the Bible that “the 
whole earth was of one language, and of one speech;” while 
the boldness and roughness at the points of separation of the 
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different classes, prove that the separation was made by some 
such means as is intimated in the sacred volume, that God 
“confounded their language, that they might not understand 
one another’s speech.” 

Philology thus becomes a witness to the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures. Like some other sciences, which, during the incip- 
ient stages of their development, were considered antagonistic 
to Revelation, it has become the handmaid of the Christian 
religion. Its conclusions have dissipated the error, long so 
commonly entertained, that languages proceed from one an- 
other in a kind of perpendicular line of descent, one disappear- 
ing in order to make way for another; and they have estab- 
lished the doctrine that all languages have moved on side by 
side, from one common source, some developing themselves 
and attaining to maturity at an earlier, others at a later period, 
but all pursuing an onward and simultaneous course, and no 
one of the number proceeding from, or produced by, the other. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that this is true only of 
separate and distinct languages, such as the Sanscrit, Latin, 
Greek, and German, and not of such as are merely corrupt 
dialects of some parent tongue, or, in other words, the same 
tongue reappearing in an altered and more barbarous form. 
Thus, the Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese are, strictly 
speaking, so many corrupt dialects of the parent Latin; and 
yet, at the same time, they may be said to possess an affiliation 
among themselves. This affiliation between the Romanic lan- 
guages will serve to explain what is meant by affiliation in the 
case of the Indo-European tongues. As the former all sprang 
from one common source, the Latin, and have pursued an on- 
ward course, side by side, so the Zand, the Sanscrit, the Latin, 
the Greek, the German, and others of the same class, have all 
come from some parent tongue, now lost, or partially existing 
in the elements common to them all, and have all pursued 
paths parallel to each other, some of them attaining to an 
early, others to a late, maturity. 

The bearing of these results upon the question of the Unity 
of the Human Race is at once obvious. No one will deny that 
nations speaking a common language have descended from a 
common stock. Unity of language implies unity of origin 
26 
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among those who use it. This may be considered axiomatic 
The very fact that the New Englanders speak the English lan- 
guage is decisive proof that their ancestors came from Eng- 
land. In like manner, the existence of the Spanish in Mexico 
and South America, apart from all historical testimony, is con- 
clusive evidence that these countries were conquered and set- 
tled by emigrants from Spain. ll this is so plain that every 
one yields assent to it. It is not, however, at first sight, so 
obvious that the Germans and English, the Greeks and Rus- 
sians, the Welsh and the French, and all those nations, that 
speak what are called the Indo-European languages, extending 
from India to the shores of the Atlantic are of the same stock ; 
and yet such is the conclusion that Comparative Philology 
forces upon us. The languages spoken by these nations are 
radically the same, and consequently those that speak them 
must have proceeded from acommon source. The same thing 
is true of the nations that speak the languages belonging to 
the other two great classes. 

Did philological investigations stop here, we would, apart 
from Revelation, be led to the conclusion that mankind, so far 
as their languages shed light on the matter, have descended, 
not from a common stock, but from a plurality of stocks or 
origins. We would say three at least. But when we take 
into consideration the points of connection between the three 
great classes of languages themselves, indicating a common 
source, we no longer rest satisfied with this conclusion. 
Unity of language implies unity of origin: hence all those 
nations that use the languages belonging to the three great 
classes described, must have had a common origin. This is 
the final decision to which Philology brings us. 

The languages of the aboriginal Americans and those of 
Africa, have not been sufficiently investigated to warrant any 
positive opinion in regard to the relation that they sustain to 
the other great families. In eighty-three American languages 
examined by Messrs. Barton and Vater, one hundred and sev- 
enty words were found, the roots of which appeared to be the 
same; and of these one hundred and seventy words three-fifths 
belonged to the Tataric family. 

“The South African idioms constitute a particular family 
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of languages, and afford an instance of a peculiar, and in some 
respects singular development of human speech. They are; 
however, not without external relations, though it is difficult 
to say what place will ultimately be assigned to them among 
the different groups of languages. In what relation they and 
the languages of Africa in general stand to the Semitic or 
Syro-Arabian family is, as M. Von Ewald has observed, a 
problem not yet solved. Some words have been recognized in 
the Suahelic similar to Semitic words, but it is possible that 
these may have been introduced by Arabian, or even by old 
Phoenician traders on the eastern coast. In one respect these 
languages coincide remardably with the Coptic. I allude to 

' the law by which both prefix all modifying particles and the 
whole apparatus of small and abbreviative words which answer 
the end ot inflexions, while other languages, either in part or 
universally suffix them.” * 

What future investigations, as Dr. P. observes, may discover 
in regard to the relations of the American and African lan- 
guages to the other languages of the world, we can not divine. 
Time, the great teacher, will disclose. Past researches have 
led us to hope that such a connection may be established as to 
prove that human speech is a unit—that all the languages of 
the world have descended from one primitive language, no 
longer existing except in the elements common to all. Such 
a result would form a strong philological proof of the Unity 
of the Human Race, which, added to the many other proofs 
drawn from tradition, history, anatomy, physiology, and psy- 
chology, would leave the matter without a doubt. Already 
has Philology proved to be of one brotherhood nations dissim- 
ilar in features and color, and the most remote from one 
another in geographical position. It has demonstrated that 
the German nations and the Hindoos are of the same stock— 
that the Magyars of Hungary are closely allied to the Turks 
and Tartars; and by reason of the points of union existing 
between the great families of languages themselves, it proves 
a@ common relationship among all the diversified nations that 
use them. In this way, as already stated, Comparative Phi- 
lology becomes the handmaid of our holy religion; for the 





* Prichard’s Natural History of Man, p. 652: London, 1848. 
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intelligibility of the Christian system rests upon the doctrine 
‘of a primitive pair from whom all mankind have descended. 
This doctrine Philology, so far as its investigations have been 
carried, helps to confirm. When its labors, in its ethnological 
department, are complete, may its last generalization be, “God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” 





Art. [V.— Journalism. 


IF it be the destiny of a great people, upon new shores, in a 
new world, to build there a great State, let it not be surprising 
that such a State should have its peculiarities. In fifty centu- 
ries of the world’s history, the exact counterpart of the former 
order of things, has not been realized in any that was new, 
among any of the races of people that have ever lived, in 
whatever part of the globe. New languages have arisen, new 
customs have come into vogue, new forms both of social and 
of political life have been assumed, and these changes have 
taken place in immediate connection with the decay and the 
rise of empires. Plants reproduce their like, and all animals 
their kind, possessing the same instincts; but intelligent man 
an intelligence, many-sided, ever-active, and ever-expanding, 
suited to this wonderful world, in which an infinite God dis- 
plays the boundless resources of an infinite and inexhaustible 
intelligence. Restless in its career, it is like the stream that, 
tiring of the old and sluggish courses, quickens its activity, as 
well as refreshes its energy, by overcoming impeding obstacles, 
and continually wearing to itself newer channels for its ever- 
onward currents. 

All things derive an efficacy, and receive a fertilizing influ- 
ence, from the virgin soil in which they are placed; so that 
there is an exuberance of life and of fruitfulness, that has 
nothing at all to do with climate, or locality, or people, or their 
institutions, as of necessity, but is due especially to the new- 
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ness and richness of the land. A people at once transferred 
to such a country, will spring to sudden wealth, and to great 
prosperity. Nor will it hinder, that they are ever so poor, 
upon their entering upon their lands, or have to pass through 
ever so great trials in the securing of them; the resources 
to which they have attained will at once make them to be 
rich. In the instance of the American nation, this wealth has 
gone on, extending as well as increasing, and that to an‘almost 
incredible degree, because, as there were literally almost bound- 
less fields to be occupied, so none did need to remain without 
for want of country to enter upon. 

The development and the resources of this land, on so great 
a scale, and of so unique a character, have drawn the eyes of the 
nations to them; so that what would otherwise have been an 
unspeakable evil, that is, an uninhabited country of boundless 
extent, becomes, on the contrary, a source of immeasurable 
and immeasurably increasing wealth, because that there is no 
limit to the extent to which all people that are from all the 
nations do seek to occupy it, and that, from the main that 
bears the commerce of Europe on the east, to the main that is 
ladened with the spices of the Indies on the west. 

The effete monarchies of the old world were prolonging a 
wearied existence, by subtracting for their sustenance what 
remaining vitality there was, that was left to their cumbrous 
and antiquated organisms. Their support was not from the 
inherent energy and vivifying power of their systems, or their 
masterly conduct of them, but from the sinews and substance 
of the land. Wherever there was manifestation of life, there 
was taxation. It became as if the rule was, that the governed 
lived for the governors—not the government for those ruled. 
And the question came up and was settled, under what form 
of impost can the nation, governed as it is, best stand up and 
hold on its way—not, what is for the good of the nation, and, 
how can we best dispense with taxes. Resistance was vain. 
Years and centuries of conflict had rolled by, and there was no 
relief. The people were sunken in sullen silence, and were 
quietly submitting to their burdens, when the new order of 
things in the new world arose. The exodus that has since 
followed, is the most remarkable that has been known in 
ancient or modern times. 
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The movement thus under way, was accelerated by causes 
operating with the intensity of double forces: those which 
were from the repulsions of the old world, and those which 
were from the attractions of the new. It was speedily ren- 
dered purer, also, by the ordeal to which, of inevitable ten- 
dency, it had finally to be, as it was eventually subjected. 
With the perils of the wilderness a conflict might be disheart- 
ening;‘and with the treacheries of a savage foe, there might 
be cause of dismay; but when it became imperative to battle 
with the greatest powers of earth, it was glory, if they could 
but camp on the field (as did our fathers in the Revolution), 
though they had even barely life remaining in them, and though 
they had been stripped of everything they possessed. 

The character of this movement had in it two striking pecu- 
liarities; the one internal to itself and of its essential nature: 
the other outward and incidental, and therefore simply cotem- 
poraneous; but both of the greatest and most indispensable 
importance. 

The first of these was that it was a movement, not of a race 
or of a nation, as of France in contradistinction to England, 
or the Netherlands in contradistinction to the Danes, not a 
movement of any of the nationalities as such, but a movement 
of principle, in which all distinctions of nationalities were 
confounded, and against which, because of its reflex influence 
upon them all, and upon their forms of oppression of every 
sort, they subsequently combined in a secret but unhallowed 
“Holy Alliance.” That the movement was of the nature of 
principle, is as palpable as that the movement was made; and 
that it was not the characteristic of a race, is manifest from 
there being no single race to which it had been confined, or 
which as a race, had made such a movement. The old law of 
human progress, by bringing together “ Parthians, and Medes, 
and Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, 
and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia, 
in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about Cyrene, and stran- 
gers of Rome, Jews and proselytes, Cretes and Arabians,” 
has been observed in our land; and the old law of diffusion 
that was established, in making these the agents for the 
spread of the principles espoused, is the law whose operations 
have been felt in respect to our government by each and every 
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one, separately and collectively, of the despotisms of Europe. 
In truth, as far as the divine plan has been revealed, and to the 
extent that the whole history of the past would illustrate, a 
principle has never been committed to a race, except in view 
of its preservation: and when its dissemination has been 
determined upon, there was a preparation as of all races, that 
they might be conjoined in the enterprise. And somehow 
such was the inward life of the principle, in the regard that 
concerns ourselves, and such was its focal relation to the very 
being of our government, that without any form according to 
which it is declared, and without any explanation being possi- 
ble to be given as to where or how it came so to be, and with 
an earnest and solemn protest from our inmost heart that it 
should ever be otherwise, our land has come to be distinguished, 
above every other respect whatever, as the “asylum for the 
oppressed of ALL NATIONS.” Certain it is, that in analogy with 
this, for the period that the government has existed, none was 
ever more widely known, or exerted a larger influence, or as 
to its order and institutions, was more extensively or more 
profoundly studied. 

The second of these peculiarities, namely: that which was 
from without, and so by coincidence connected with this move- 
ment, consists in that the movement took place at the juncture 
of time when the great protestant principle of accountability, 
every one for himself, to “the Judge of quick and dead,” had 
received a successful enlargement in Europe. It was the opera- 
tion of this principle, and its acknowledgment among the 
nations, that was to be the hope of mankind. The substitu- 
tion of government, and by governments, to accomplish the 
purposes, legitimately to be fulfilled alone by this principle, 
was among the most striking indications ever given, on so 
grand a scale, of the insufficiency of human wisdom. The 
protestant principle, placed the word of God in the hands of 
everyman. It recognized the conscience as having peace, only 
and alone, as the acts and the life were approved by Him, who 
searches, as with a lighted candle, into the most secret cham- 
bers of the soul. It prepared man, in the very highest sense, 
to be a subject of government; rendering a government possi- 
ble in such manner asa government could not possibly be with- 
out it, for that it accomplished for government and for man, 
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that which is inseparable in its connection with the highest 
forms of government, and yet that which no mere government 
in and of itself alone could accomplish. It came from above, 
and therefore was not of a substance with them, and it did not 
spring from the earth, and therefore there could be no require- 
ments, as of necessity, for it to contend against them. 

We have adverted to these facts in the history of the past, 
that we might give them their proper place, as among the 
things on which the results of these our times, and in this our 
country, were conditioned. The beholder, who, attaining to 
some crowning elevation, shall descry, not towns and villages 
merely, but the wealth, and the resources, and the illimitable 
prospects of a great people, and shall return, confounding the 
glory with the possessor, is guilty of a fallacy that is as unphil- 
osophie as it is bigoted and ill-conceived. But the possessor, 
who is so far forgetful of himself as to confound the operations 
of God’s providential government, with his own feeble doings, 
and who says in his heart, “Is not this great Babylon, that I 
have built for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my 
power, and for the honor of my majesty?” is guilty, to say 
nothing of wickedness, of a vanity and a folly, that in all ages 
have been the precursors of destruction. 

One of the great distinctions that early obtained, between 
our own country and those of Europe, was in respect of the 
influence of the press. An immediate cause for this was the 
exemption of paper from the manifold disabilities of an oppres- 
sive system of taxation. Undoubtedly there was a vitality in 
the popular mind of Europe (or that which is nearest of kin 
to it), which could be made to yield something in support of 
the morbid organism which the nation upheld. Of all objects 
of taxation, one would suppose that those which respected the 
wants of the mind, so intimately related as they are to the 
necessities of our spiritual well-being, would be the last to be 
fallen upon. But such are the inconsistencies of human kind. 
Not in Earope, only, but in our day, and in our own country, 
there are those who stand by the fountains of knowledge, and 
who say, not a drop, only at a cost which shall pay for it, with 
a margin to fill a purpose that is separate besides. It may be, 
some soul, languishing beside this stream, with one ray of 
light, might be directed to the cross. Is it the response, we 
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must have the profit? In the old countries, where these sys- 
tems are those which are exclusively prevalent, the greatness 
of the burden is seen from the magnitude of their operations. 
That instructive and highly useful work, the Penny Cyclopedia, 
for instance, was subjected to a cost of the enormous sum of 
$82,500, in the way of a duty to the government of three cents 
a pound on the paper alone; and then began the publisher’s 
expenses proper: his pay to the paper dealer, the printer, the 
binder, the shopman, and at the end of all, he received the 
remunerative profits, that excited to the undertaking, and 
which provided for him a livelihood. What a tax on knowl- 
edge! Could Aladdin’s lamp be conceived to work more 
wonderful changes, than the suspension of the adage, obsta 
principiis (resist the beginnings), applied to the workings of 
the press? And yet this is but one form of taxation, and 
upon one article, and which, together with the remainder of 
its kind, is over and above all those enormous amounts, which 
a government of incredible expenditures, must raise besides, 
by diversified means, to meet its unceasing demands.* 

It is not so much, however, by a comparison of the systems 
of the two countries, that we can appreciate their effects, as 
by bringing into contrast, the circumstances that reveal the 
conditions of the nationaliies themselves. The wars of the 
United States have been in a fair degree proportionate. to those 
of other foreign powers. Considering the need of capital, ina 
country where capital has not yet had time to accumulate, into 
which but little capital has as yet been brought, and where all 
increase of improvement is itself an expenditure, or a needed 
investment of capital, the United States could ill have afforded 
to incur the immense costs of such wars. But whether under 
such circumstances, we view the country or the government, ' 
they must either of them appear exceedingly desirable to those 
concerned in them. Such are the resources of the country, 
that its enormous indebtedness, as repeatedly as it occurs, is 
all cancelled ; and such is the mildness of the government that 
no government tax is directed against the people, and more 
and better than this, the thousand and one aggravations of an 
espionage over every individual and over every interest, as of 





* See, in brief, Enc. Brittanica, article Taxation. 
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a down-trodden and an oppressed community, are so completely 
avoided as to be wholly unknown. 

Possessing such advantages as these, and with all the pecu- 
liarities of such surroundings, for us to call the press an insti- 
tution of man, or its use, as among ourselves, anything else 
than of the orderings of an all-wise and most gracious Provi- 
dence, seems to us to be little else than a species of profanity 
itself. For take all that is directly to be ascribed to the inven- 
tion of man, as auxiliary to its power, and what is it, in com- 
parison with that munificence of economical arrangement, 
which the good providence of God did have in preparation for 
it? Which, therefore, is not of the invention of man, and 
with which that invention had nothing whatever to do, as in 
the way of procuring it. So far, indeed, is it from this, that 
the perfection of the press, as to its management, and the 
results, is with those over whom we have the advantage ; but 
the sphere of its operations is with us, on whom God has con- 
ferred the economy to that end. There is a sense, therefore, 
in which we may no more arrogate to ourselves the benefits of 
the press, as being of our providing, than we may claim to 
ourselves the lead mines, or the coal deposits, or the salt springs 
which God has constituted in nature, as he has constituted 
man with society, and with government, and with all other 
interests-in which man is concerned, conferring on him their 
good. 

From the consideration of these views, we are led, in con- 
nection, to observe that the great characteristic of the press, 
as conducted by us, is not intelligence, but cheapness. And 
its great quality to us, and as in our hands, is that God has 
given to us so mild a government, and so easy circumstances, 
‘and such unrestrained privileges, that the press has become to 
us as the simplest piece of mechanism, to be used or abused 
for every purpose, and unto every end, that the thoughts of 
men, good or bad, may lead them to devise. 

As in the physical world, there are the upper, and middle, 
and at length the terrestrial regions, where, as in the first, 
amid the amber fields of space, above where play the forked 
lightnings, or reverberate the wheels of mighty thunders, cir- 
cling its way in the azure deep, the eagle bird of heaven, 
builds its nest on topmost peak, and dwells apart in space 
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sublime, or, as in the second, those higher orders of the infe- 
rior creation have their abode, which are great in prowess, or 
swift on wing, or subtle in device, or, as in the last, where be 
frogs and lizards, and all manner of buzzing insects, and of 
creeping things; so in the world, the greater world of mind, 
there be those to whom the press is but the machine to convey 
the electric spark from above. To them it feeds a heavenly 
fire. Them it elevates to thrones of glory. Them it inspires . 
with noble deeds, and them incites to exalted virtues. In their 
hands, as an instrument, it is like the bursting cloud, whose 
showers are blessings to the fields on which they fall. Others 
there are with whom the press is but a means, genteelly, 
acutely, wittily, from a heavenly or from a mercenary spirit it 
may be, to accomplish whatever purpose God of his grace may 
prompt them to seek out, or the Evil one, in his vile machina- 
tions, may insidiously lead them to pursue. If good, it is 
clothed in philosophy so called, in sentiment, in wit, in speech 
of reason perchance, or in any and in all of these in various 
and promiscuous proportions, but least of all is it based on the 
sublime testimony of the INCORRUPTIBLE worD. There are 
others, and they of the third class (how large it is, we shall 
not delay to describe), in whose hand, and to whose purposes 
the press, as an instrument, is but as the muck rake, which 
Bunyan, when a pilgrim, descried—a dream that, but reality 
this. In its use they may noise and buzz, may slime in their 
native dust, and hide from the light of day, but whatever may 
be the varieties of their modes of pursuit, or of the ends 
sought, it is a succinct description, they are of the earth, 
earthy. 

How large a field have we spread out before us, in the his- 
tory of the operations of the press! Not the press, even, as 
it embraces all that in any way is issued from it, but simply as 
confined to that what is serial; or even that part of the serial 
that, more distinctively, is classed under the head of Journal- 
ism: a topic for consideration, great and important, and in 
this single department of it, worthy of attention beyond what 
it has received. 

There is no history, however, that is deserving of the name, 
which is not obtained, first of all, simply from a record of fuct. 
And as the lover of that which is true in nature, returns from 
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his walks, with one specimen and another, seen by him to be 
beautiful, because so wonderfully touched in this and in that 
manner, by the finger of the Almighty, so we, simple students 
of Nature, in that which respects man, rejoicing in the provi- 
dence of God, tell only what he has ruled and over-ruled, in 
orderings that are aLways mysterious, because always involv- 
ing a wisdom that is greater than we have capability to com- 
prehend. It is not ours to make the facts, but only to discover 
and relate: and to this end, out of many, but as appropriate 
to the character of this Review, we present the following. 
The details, it will be observed, are made minute, and justly 
so, as affording an apt illustration of the all-comprehensive 
character of our subject. 

The “town” of Lyme, in the county of New London, and 
in the State of Connecticut, is about ten miles long, by eight 
wide. The limits in one direction, the historian tells us, were 
matter of controversy with a town that adjoined ; and the dis- 
pute was ended by being referred to contestants; with whom 
(there being two on either side), the victorious party should 
represent, also, a victorious town. The pugilists from Lyme 
bore off the palm, and the boundary ever after extended 
accordingly. Another event happened within its limits, and 
connects with this history. Elias Smith was born there. His 
life may not have elicited the attention of our readers, and yet 
circumstances connected with it, forbid that it should be passed 
over: 


1. Or tHe Famity. “My father’s name was Stephen Smith.. My 
“ mother’s name before she was married, was Jrene Ransom. They were 
“both born in Lyme. My father’s family were originally from England; 
“my mother’s, I have been told, were from Wales. My mother was a 
“second wife, and was 13 years younger than my father. She was 17 
“years and 6 months old when she was married, and 19 years old the 
“ month I was born, being her first child.” —Life, p. 13. 

2. Disposition 1n CarLpHoop. “ The spring before I was 3 years 
“old, my father moved into a new house which he had built; this is 
“still in my memory, from a particular circumstance. A little girl in 
“the neighbourhood, 5 years old, was at play with me, and some others 
“a few rods from the house ; while at play, she wanted a case knife I 
“galled mine, which I refused to give her. Soon after my refusal, 
“she with a stick dug a large hole in the ground ; I asked her what she 
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“dug the hole for; she said, to plant my knife; adding, that if I 
* planted it, the knife would come up and be more. This pleased me 
“ much, as I had seen beans grow, and expected that in the course of a 
“few weeks, the knives would hang down under the leaves as thick as 
“bean-pods. She planted the knife with my consent; telling me that 
“it would come up in a short time. Believing what she said, I waited 
“patiently for my knife to grow, but waited in vain, and at last dug 
“after it, thinking it better to have the old one than to wait so long 
“for new ones. Not finding it, I told her the knife was not there. 
“She told me it had fallen down through the ground into the water, 
“and was gone. I cried aloud at my loss, and determined never to 
“ plant a knife again.”—Life, p. 15. 

“The next thing retained in my memory, is a circumstance which 
“took place the summer following, when four years old. One evening, 
“as I stood by my father, who sat in the door, there came a bird, 
“ealled (in Connecticut) Whip-poor-will (or Whip-'o-will), and lighted 
“near us. Being pleased with the bird, I thought nothing more was 
“ needful but to reach out my hand, and to have him at once in my pos- 
“session. As I reached out my hand moderately, to take him, he flew 
‘‘a few feet, and stood still; this encouraged me to hope he would soon 
“be mine. When I came near him, he flew farther than before, and as 
“he flew farther, my desire to obtain him increased ; after treating me 
“jm this manner repeatedly, he flew far from me, and rising into the air 
“sung such a song as taught me his liberty, and my folly in attempting 
“to make him a captive. By this time I had run several rods from the 
“house, and found myself near a grove, in the dark, far from my father, 
“in danger, as I apprehended, and to heighten my trouble, disappointed 
“of that which I had in vain run for. My trouble and disappointment 
“eaused me to cry aloud, and return to my father, who said I had learnt 
“never to run after a bird that could fly, with hope of catching him, 
“because I wished to be gratified with him at the expense of his lib- 
“erty.” —Life, p. 17. 

3. Yournrut Caaracrer. “In the spring of 1862, my father sold 
‘“‘what property he hadin Lyme. * * * * * Sometime in the 
“month of August in that year (having purchased ‘land in the south 
‘part of Woodstock, Vt.’), we commenced the journey (to that place) 
“of 180 miles, which we performed in 13 days. * * * * * The 
“Monday after our arrival, I sat out from where we put up, with my 
“ father, mother, brothers, and sisters, and several of the neighbors, with 
“our goods, to go to the house we were in future to make the place of 
“our abode. We had about 2 miles to go; the first mile we went with- 
“out much difficulty ; this brought us to the foot of an hill which we 
“were to ascend to get to the house. A considerable part of this mile, 
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“a cart had never been. It took us till sometime in the afternoon, to 
“cut away the logs and stumps so that the team could pass along. After 
“ many sweats and hard pulls, my father pointed us to the house, about 
“ forty rods ahead, the sight of which struck a damp on my spirits, as 
“it appeared to me only an abode of wretchedness. After going to it, 
“and taking a general view of the house and land around, before the 
“team came up, I determined within myself to return to Connecticut ; 
“thinking it better to be there to dig clams for my living, than to be in 
“such a place. I was disappointed, grieved, vexed, and mad, to think 
“of living in such a place. Though I was some over thirteen years I 
“ried; part of the time because I was disappointed, and sometimes for 
“madness. With this fixed determination to return, I went down to 
“the team, and passed by the team down the steep and dismal hill as 
“fast as possible. My father, observing my rapid course, called after 
“me, asking me where I was going; and commanded me to return to 
“him. I feared to disobey him and returned. He asked me where I 
“was going; my reply was, to Connecticut. He ordered me to return. 
“This order I obeyed, though with great reluctance, as it appeared to 
“ me better to die, than to be confined to such a place.” —Life, pp. 34-36. 

4. Tue Scnoo.-Master Asroap.—“Soon after my return (then in my 
“eighteenth year), Jabez Cottle, Esq., who had been a peculiar friend 
“to me, proposed to me to take a school one month, as they wished the 
“school to continue longer than their teacher could attend. The thing 
“was proposed to my father; whose only objection was, that I had no 
“learning. My friend Cottle told him I could teach the children A, B, 
“(C, and ab, and that was the chief the children needed to be taught ; 
“ however, I was determined to do the best in my power, knowing an 
“angel could do no better. Without any doubt, my appearance as a 
“school-master was rather awkward, for I could write but poorly, 
“and did not understand the rules of reading; and, to save my life, 
“could enumerate only three figures. My wages was four dollars for 
“the month, to be paid in wheat, at five shillings per bushel, and board- 
“ed at the expense of the district. * * * * * One or two weeks 
“of the time I boarded with my friend Cottle, who was considered a 
“man of good learning; he taught me how to enumerate, and told me 
“every third figure was hundreds; this looked plain, and I considered 
“it an acquirement, not to be parted with on any account.”—Life, 
pp. 89-91. 


5. If, in relating the following incident, we appear to attach 
importance to it, the reader will remember that we do no more 
than does the person, of whom it is the subject. Of it he 
avers his confident belief, p. 60, that he “then experienced the 
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washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
It is everywhere regarded as a cardinal fact; and in the oft 
repeated allusions to it, is variously described as “ conversion,” 
p. 97—a “change,” p. 84—his “ first relief,” p. 70— his “ dis- 
tress washed away,” p. 70—or that event, in view of which 
his belief was, that he “had passed from death to life,” p. 70. 


“ Not long after these things passed through my mind,” he says, “I 

“ went into the woods one morning after a stick of timber ; after taking 
“it on my shoulder to bring it to the house, as I walked along on a large 
“log that lay above the snow, my foot slipped and I fell partly under 
“the log, the timber fell one end on the log and the other on the snow, 
“and held me, so that I found it difficult, at first, to rise from the situa- 
“tion I was then in. While in this situation, a light appeared to shine 
“from heaven, not only into my head, but into my heart. This was 
“something very strange to me, and what I had never experienced before. 
“ My mind seemed to rise in that light to the throne of God and the 
“ Lamb, and while thus gloriously led, what appeared to my understand- 
“ing was expressed in Rev. xiv: 1: ‘And I looked, and lo, a Lamb 
“<stood on the Mount Zion, and with him an hundred and forty and 
“¢ four thousand—having his Father’s name,’ etc. The Lamb once slain 
“appeared to my understanding, and while viewing him, I felt such love 
“to him as I never felt to anything earthly. My mind was calm and at 
“peace with God, through the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
“of the world. The view of the Lamb on Mount Zion gave me joy 
“unspeakable and full of glory. It is not possible for me to tell how 
“long I remained in that situation, as everything earthly was gone from 
“me for some time. After admiring the glory of the Lamb for some 
“time, I began to think of the situation my body was in, and rose up 
“to return home. Looking around me, every object was changed, and 
“a bright glory appeared on everything around me. All things praised 
“God with me. As I went toward the house, this thought came into 
“my mind, ‘Why do I feel so different from what I did a short time 
“past; I am unspeakably happy, and shall never see trouble again.’ 
“As I walked along, these lines came into my mind, and appeared 
‘peculiarly pleasing: 

“¢Come we who love the Lord,—And let our joys be known, 

“Join in a song with sweet accord,—And thus surround the throne; 

“¢Let sorrows of the mind,—Be banish’d from the place; 

“ «Religion never was design’d—To make our pleasures less.’ 


“ T sung the words in a tune called Little Marlborough, and sung them 
“ with such pleasure as was never known by me before.” —Life, pp. 58-60. 
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Remarkable ecstacies like this, seeming to be connected, at 
the time, with no particular views of one’s own character, and 
state, and prospects, or of God’s mercy and grace in Christ, 
but being simply because of some wonderful manifestation, 
supposed to be outward to the person experiencing the hallu- 
cination, are frequently made mention of in biographies and 
other books of a religious nature. Dr. John P. Campbell 
makes citation of an instance, which is even more noticeable 
than the one just related, because, not only a still greater hal- 
lucination, and therefore, showing its undoubted possibility ; 
but connected with a high degree of gifts and attainments, 
and so proving that it is a liability of the mind, and not 
a mere consequence of ignorance, or any such incidental 
cause. 

Edward Lord Herbert, Baron of Cherbury, one among the 
most eminent of the deistical writers of a former age, pre- 
pared a work, de Veritate, the first edition of which was printed 
in 1624. Respecting this publication, we have this remarkable 
but undisputed statement, that: 


“ As the frame of his whole book was so different from what had been 
written heretofore on this subject, and he apprehended he should meet 
with much opposition, he did consider, whether it were not better for 
him for a while to suppress it. 

“ Being thus doubtful, in my chamber, one fair day in the summer, 
my casement being open toward the South, the sun shining clear, and 
no wind stirring, I took my book de Veritate in my hands, and, kneeling 
on my knees, devoutly said these words: O thou eternal God, author of 
this light which now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illumina- 
tions: I do beseech thee, of thine infinite goodness, to pardon a greater 
request than a sinner ought to make: I am not satisfied enough, whether I 
shall publish this book : if it be for thy glory, I beseech thee give me some 
sign from heaven; if not, I shall suppress it. I had no sooner spoken 
these words, but a loud though yet gentle noise, came forth from the 
heavens (for it was like nothing on earth), which did so cheer and com- 
fort me, that I took my petition as granted, and that I had the sign I 
demanded ; whereupon also I resolved to print my book. This, how 
strange soever it may seem, I protest before the eternal God, is true; 
neither am I any superstitiously deceived herein ; since I did not only 
clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that I ever saw, being 
without all cloud, did, to my thinking, see the place from whence it 


” 
. 
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The particular circumstance alluded to, it will be observed, 
is here also described in Lord Herbert’s own words.* The 
reader may, for himself, refer to the whole statement, as found, 
with accompanying reflections, in Leland’s View of the Deisti- 
cal Writings, London, 1837, p. 19. 

6. The peculiarities with Mr. Smith were very remarkable, 
and as his case comes directly in our way for consideration, we 
deem it altogether proper for us to bestow upon it some 
further attention. 

(1). There seems to have been a ground for these peculiari- 
ties, in his physical constitution. Of a weakness in this respect 
we have undoubted testimony, in what he says of himself in 
his fifteenth year: “ Making shoes was such a confinement to 
me, that I was + obliged to quit it without becoming master of 
the trade,” p. 42. Again, “ After entering my 18th year,” he 
says, “by overdoing, I had an uncommon faintness at my 
stomach, caused partly by hard work, and partly by reading 
and thinking so intensely upon what I had read, in order to re- 
tain it in my memory. * * * * * My father thought 
reading hurt me more than hard work,” pp. 88, 89. “In the 
spring, the same complaint returned upon me again, that I had 
the year before, which was caused by too much singing, read- 
ing, and intense thinking upon what I had read,” p. 91. The 
phrase “intense thinking,” is to be understood as expressive, 
not of concentration of mind (especially with one whose mind 
had never received discipline), but of the feebleness of the 
body, so little able to bear up the power of thought. To the 
business of teaching, there was such an objection, because of 
“the confinement” attending it, p. 135, that, p. 265, he determ- 
ined never again to be engaged in it, “unless there was no 
other way left” for him “to make a living.” In his twentieth 
year, one day’s “overdoing” again, brought on a “violent 
pain” in his side, p. 118, and compelled a suspension, for a 
period, of his movements. From a former attack, which we 
have already mentioned, he recovered only after “a change of 
climate,” and seeking “the salt water,” p. 89. Apprehensions 





* See “Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of Cherbury.” Lon. 1826, pp. 302-306. 

t In making quotations from the Life, we shall occasionally italicize a word 
or sentence, so as to give distinctness to expressions, and make more obvious 
the purpose for which we cite it. 
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of “a decline,” p. 185, constrained him again, in his twenty- 
second year, to try “the sea air,” a “change of climate,” etc. 
And, at a very much later period, we find the “choice” “to 
live near the sea,” p. 245, a ruling motive in determining the 
course he should pursue. 

(2). There are indications, also, of a singularly morbid trait 
in his mental constitution. This was manifested early. “I 
felt,” he says, “an aversion to company; and many times when 
young people came to my father’s house, I would retire to the 
barn, and stay there in the cold, rather than be with them. One 
reason of this was, I concluded that I had not common sense, 
or not sense like other young people, and that by keeping 
from them, they would not know how great a fool I was,” 
p- 86. Such a morbid feeling seems to be evidenced in the 
inference he drew from what his father told him one day, that 
is, suggesting to him “to give up the idea of trying to help 
him,” as “he did not think” he “should be able to do any 
more work that summer,” p.101. “I could not tell,” he says, 
“what he meant, but rather concluded he thought I might 
not live long.” 

(3.) It would have been strange if these constitutional 
peculiarities existed, and yet they did not show their influence 
in connection with the religious character. This they con- 
stantly do throughout, but at sometimes much more clearly 
than at others. “Sometimes,” he says, “while walking 
through the fields alone, and meditating on the glory to come, 
my desire was to be gone from earth, to be with Christ, which 
is far better. Many times in that month, did I wish it to be 
my lot to leave all below,” p. 74. In other instances, his feel- 
ings partook of an exactly opposite character. “ Several times,” 
he says, “after the people” (holding a “ congregational meet- 
ipg” in his school-room), “were gone from the school-house, 
here was a strong temptation in my mind to get under the 


school-house and die there. This was the state of my mind 
through the winter, and there was no one that knew the un- 
happy state of my mind,” p. 142. “My mind was so dis- 
tressed oftentimes, that I could not work, and sometimes had no 
appetite for my food. Many times I arose before day, and 
went into the woods, and there remained the greatest part of 
the day without any food. My time,” he continues, “was 
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spent in prayer, reading the Bible, and meditating on what it 
contained.” But were these exercises consistent with what 
immediately follows? “Sometimes I wished a Bible had 
never been put into my hands; sometimes I felt a strong 
temptation to throw my Bible away and drown myself, or 
starve in the woods. My parents,” he adds (such was the 
reality of his malady), “were frequently alarmed about me, 
FEARING WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN, and frequently called after me 
when in the wilderness, and though I heard, yet I gave them no 
answer,” * pp. 142, 148. These things took place after the 
period of (what he regarded) his conversion. That it was a 
constitutional affection alone, and not caused by any apostasy 
that brought his conscience into bondage, is proven from what 
he says, p. 84, that he had not gone into “sinful courses.” 

(4.) Besides what we have been considering, there were 
peculiar phenomena attending his mental operations. There 
were impressions somehow produced upon his mind, in regard 
to which he had a “fixed” persuasion, that it would be with 
him, as, according to them, he was led to expect. For in- 
stance, “one thing,” he says, “my mind was fixed upon, which 
was never to try to preach, unless I had an evidence that the 
God of heaven called me to the work,” p. 102. Again, “Two 
things I was determined upon; one was, never to speak in 
public, without an evidence of being called of God to the work,” 
p-. 133. From which it is manifest that there was to be some- 
thing that he would call “an evidence,” that must precede his 
ever being a preacher. These impressions were sometimes 
more nearly of the character of manifestations, like to that at 
the time of his supposed conversion. They were frequent, 
though with various degrees of distinctness. “On a certain 
day,” for instance, he says, “being alone, and meditating on 
my situation, there came a voice, as from heaven, to my under- 
standing, which said: ‘ Give an account of thy stewardship; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward.’ This came with power to 
my heart, and I said, if this takes place, I am forever undone,” 





* On pages 184, 185, this “state of my mind,” and “trouble of mind,” in 
which he was “afraid,” as to his religious state, is immediately connected with 
his being brought “very low,” and compelled to seek “the sea air,” a “change 
of climate,” etc. 
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p- 294. Again, he says: “ While meditating upon these doc- 
trines, and my own situation, and saying, what shall I do? 
there was a gentle whisper to my understanding in these 
words: ‘ Drop them both and search the Scriptures.’ This com- 
mand was immediately consented to; and instantly my mind 
was freed from the entanglement before experienced; and im- 
mediately I sung. ‘Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowler, the snare is broken, and we are escaped, 
our help is in the name of the Lord.’ From that moment, my 
mind was delivered from Calvinism, Universalism, and Deism,” 
pp. 292, 298. That it was the supernatural manifestation that 
wrought these convictions, is evident, not only from the state- 
ment itself, but from a declaration he elsewhere makes. In 
this last, there is explicit mention of the manner, as he sup- 
poses, of his illumination. “In the night it was made mani- 
fest to me, I believe, BY THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH, that God would 
work in Portsmouth, and that I should see a glorious reforma- 
tion.” With what power this hallucination, that he was in 
direct communication with God, operated upon his mind, or 
rather, as he says, p. 59, and p. 294, his “ heart,” may be seen 
from the description he gives of the then state of his feelings. 
“T had such a sense of the situation of the people, and the 
ministers who cried peace, when there was no peace, that J 
could scarce refrain from going through the streets in the night, to 
warn the people to flee from the wrath to come. From that 
time, it was fixed in my mind, that God would pour out his 
spirit before many months,” p.-304. A remarkable instance 
of this special apprehension of things, such as is dependent 
upon divine communication, is referred to as having been had 
at a much earlier period, and has this additional characteristic, 
that it partakes more nearly of the nature of prophetic vision. 
“When in my twenty-fourth year, I believed there would be a 
people, bearing a name distinct from all the denominations 
then in this country.” Such a specific belief, with an unculti- 
vated mind, at least, could hardly be grounded upon anything 
short of a revelation; and its having the effect to produce some 
such conviction as this, is doubtless the cause of its being made 
known. That there was a knowledge, in some sort, distinct 
from our ordinary intelligence, apparently connected with the 
matter, would seem to be clear from what he immediately 
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adds: “ But what they would be called, I then could not tell,” 
p. 298. The uncertainty applied, not to the fact, but to the 
name. If it were not so, then there is nothing in the state- 
ment. 

(5). Dreams are an almost unfailing accompaniment of cer- 
tain forms of mental disease. Mr. Smith’s use of them was 
various. Sometimes they had respect to his character, as con- 
nected with his state and hopes; sometimes to his course in 
life, and sometimes to the subject-matter of his belief. In one 
dream, an angel says: “I am sent to try you, and the other 
two young men” (who were of his religious acquaintances), 
“that you may know what your situation is,” p. 75. This 
dream was attended with a remarkable bodily affection. “I 
awoke,” he says, “and was in the same situation that I 
dreamed of being in. My face was bathed in tears, and my 
pillow was wet with my weeping.” “TI felt a calmness of mind, 
and every circumstance of my dream appeared solemn to me. 
It was not long after this that my dream began to be fulfilled,” 
pp. 76, 77. In another instance, having determined to preach 
on Gen. xxviii: 12, an angel, the night previous, conversing 
with him, inquires, “ How wide do you think that ladder is?” 
To his reply, that “He did not know;” the angel answered, 
“Tt is as wide as the world.” “The next dd¥, in the pulpit, 
I told the people of Jacob’s dream, and mg own, and was 
happy in having an whole Saviour to preach #4 every creature,” 
pp. 216, 217. In a third, he makes use of a dream, vulgarly 
to bring down his displeasure upon a Baptist minister, who 
had refused to him the use of his meeting-house. “When I 
awoke,” he says, “the application of my dream was easy. 
And from that day to this, I have considered Caleb Green 
where he can do no more than kick, and say, ‘you shall not 
preach,’” pp. 855-357. Such was his reliance upon dreams, 
that not only his own, but those of others, in any way coming 
to his knowledge, were quoted and made use of. “A religious 
woman in Vermont,” in her dream, saw stars moving, and an 
angel appeared, and explained to her the meaning. Mr. Smith 
relates the story, and says: “This I tell as a dream, and as it 
was told:me by a person who had it from the one who had the 
dream, as near as my memory serves.” He then declares his 
sentiments in regard to dreams. ‘“ Whenever I see the truth 
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of a dream, I am bound to believe it;” and then his convic- 
tion in regard to this by the “ woman in Vermont,” viz.: “The 
truth of this dream I have seen and do see,” pp. 380-382. 
Dreams have ever been exceedingly captivating to enthusiasts; 
having this immense advantage, that if anything was seen 
to be true in a dream, it was by the Spirit of God: whereas, 
if proven by men, it rested only upon human testimony: but 
subject also to this disadvantage, that by means of them, the 
will of God is only known, according as “ memory serves ;” 
wherein is also an unfortunate liability. 

6. Tue Catt.—It may be inquired, did Mr. Smith receive 
the callto preach? (See p.421). At first he was encouraged to 
believe from “the singular freedom,” p. 162, he enjoyed in 
speaking, “that the Lord had called” him “to bear witness 
to the truth.” But the impossibility, as he viewed it, for one 
of his “ natural, spiritual, and acquired abilities, to be called 
to such an important work,” p. 163, caused him to be so 
depressed, that he soon entirely relinquished it. “Three 
weeks from the time,” he did so, p. 168, he had a dream, in 
which a man came riding and leading a horse, with many 
other particulars. “I dreamed,” he says, “that these things 
greatly affected me, and that while endeavoring to preach, the 
power of God was manifested, and myself and the assembly 
were convinced that the Lord had called me to preach in 
Bradford,” p. 169. The dream, in all its particulars, was 
literally fulfilled; even to the resistance, which the subject of 
it interposed, at every step. The topic of the discourse he 
delivered, was in Heb. xiii: 2; “ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” Respecting it, he says: “My mind was uncom- 
monly enlarged, to my own astonishment, and of many who 
heard. There was such a flowing river, that I continued two 
hours in speaking, and my speech dropped upon them, and 
they waited for it, as for the rain. I was convinced, then, 
that nothing but the power of the Spirit of God could enable 
me to speak in such a manner. * * * * * The assem- 
bly in general, were to appearance moved, as the trees are 
moved by the wind. * * * * * The enlargement of 
mind, freedom of thought, ease in communicating, and power 
of truth, which was then felt by me and many others, served 
at that time to remove all my doubts respecting being 
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called of God to preach the Gospel of Christ,” pp. 173-175. 
All this, however, is the display of a but slightly inferior 
quality of that same element, of which fanatics make their 
boast, and which the Shaker connects with his history in such 
words as the following: “The remarkable revival which hap- 
pened about that time, in the province of Dauphiny and 
Vivarais, in France, excited great attention. The subjects of 
this work were wrought upon in a very extraordinary manner, 
both in body and mind; nor could the violent agitations of 
their bodies, nor the powerful operations of their spirits, 
which appeared in the flaming and irresistible energy of their 
testimony, be imputed to anything short of the mighty power 
of God; with which they were EVIDENTLY INsPIRED.” The 
writer continues: “Persons of both sexes and all ages, were 
the subjects of these divine inspirations. Men, women, and 
even little children, were wrought upon in a manner which 
struck the spectators with wonder and astonishment, and their 
powerful admonitions and prophetic warnings ‘ were heard and 
received with reverence and awe.’” — Millenial Church, p. 8. 

To this purpose of God, eventually to call Mr. Smith to be 
a preacher of the Gospel, there are dark and mysterious 
allusions, again and again, in the Life. “You do not know 
what he may be,” p. 49, is the remonstrance of his uncle with 
his father, intereeding that he might be permitted to learn 
Grammar. Some members of the Baptist Church thought he 
would be so called, p. 98. Next, my father told me “it ap- 
peared to him that I had some other business to do besides 
laboring with my hands,” p. 101. “At other times,” again, 
he says, I thought “some other business was laid out for me, 
in the world, especially when so many frequently told me they 
expected one day to see me a preacher of the Gospel,” p. 101, © 
102. He thinks whether it might not be his “duty ;” and as 
it would be “a less cross to speak among strangers,” gets a 
school (to favor that end), away from home, p. 102. He there 
speaks in “meeting,” p. 123, reads printed sermons, and speaks 
again “once or twice in a private meeting,” pp. 134, 135. He 
now finds that his attention is so occupied with reading, that 
he “could not work,” p. 135, that is, could take no interest in 
his work. He speaks of the “constant labor in” his “ mind. 
as to speaking in public,” that “could not be removed,” and 
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says, “there was no person on earth that knew the labors of 
my mind at that time,” p. 135. It is not to be understood 
that Mr. Smith was intending to thrust himself into this work. 
On the contrary, he “frequently wondered why others should 
think” him “possessed of a public gift,” p. 135. He “was 
much against ever being a preacher,” p. 136. “My mind was 
continually distressed on account of preaching the Gospel to 
others,” he says, but immediately adds, “ it often was surprising 
that such a subject should trouble me, when, in my own view, 
I was destitute of every qualification for such a work,” p. 136. 
“Many of the church” argued with him, “frequently,” and 
in reply to his pleas, quoted against him Moses and Jeremiah. 
“When I told them of my ignorance, weakness, foolishness, 
and that for many years I had thought myself a fool, and that 
I never could talk as others could, they would bring me the 
words of Paul: 1 Cor. i: 27, 28, ‘But God hath chosen the 
foolish (his own italicising) things of the world, ” and so on, 
citing the whole passage. “I considered myself destitute of 
every qualification needful for such an important and glorious 
work,” p. 98. “There was no righteous thiig which my mind 
was so opposed to, as this,” “preaching the Gospel to others,” 
“and it was my determination never to submit to it, if it could 
be avoided righteously,” p. 132. Two things, by Jonathan 
Edwards, we are strikingly reminded of, in this connection. 
1. “A person,” he says, “may be over full of his own experi- 
ences,” under which head he cites 2 Pet. ii: 17—which, if we 
will remember how Mr. Smith’s views of being called, at 
length became settled, has a wonderful force of significance in 
its manner of expression. ‘These are clouds without water’ 
(see Jude 12), ‘carried with a tempest.’””—Treatise Concerning 
Religious Affections, p. 45. 2. The reason of the former, viz.: 
“that itis the nature of false religion to affect show and 
observation ;” which he accompanies with this citation from 
Mr. Shepard, that “a man will sometimes covertly commend 
himself (and myself ever comes in) and tells you a long story. 
* * * * * Why the secret meaning is, J pray admire me. 
Hence complaints of wants and weaknesses; pray think what 
a broken-hearted Christian I am.” Same work, p. 45. But 
why, it may be asked, should an expectant of a call to public 
life, deery his own qualifications, and even protest his willing- 
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ness to undertake its services? Manifestly for the reason, that 
if he ia called of God, the more ignorant and disqualified he 
is, the more it is attested, that his preaching is by a mighty 
power; and the more unwilling he is, of himself, to undertake 
the work, the more evident it is that he is the Lord’s messen- 
ger. Whatever shall suspend the conscious relation of the per- 
son concerned, to human agencies of any sort, in that degree 
prepares the way to ascribe the excellency of that which he 
says and does, and the authority of it, to a supernatural cause. 
Elder Grow would not permit the evidence that was from this 
supernatural source, to be interfered with by books, that were 
of human invention. “There,” said he, showing to Mr. Smith 
a volume entitled “Skeletons of Sermons,” “There is the 
book they gave me when men undertook to make a minister 
of me,” p. 138. How far removed from Elder Grow’s view, is 
any thing that is contained in the extract which follows? And 
at what point will we begin to distinguish between them? 


“Those among us who followed the light of God (that was), minis- 
tered in that revival,and (who) were not held in bondage by the tradi- 
tions of men, or the comments of human wisdom, received from time 
to time renewed and increasing light from God, opening their under- 
standing to understand the Scriptures on one subject or another.” — 
Manifesto, by Dunlevy, p. 437. 


What operation of the Spirit in man, that was ever contem- 
plated by the Shaker, was more miraculous than that which 
they must have had in view, who, on hearing Mr. Smith, 
appropriated to him the language used respecting our blessed 
Lord, “ Whence hath this man these things, having never 
known letters?” p. 161, and p. 162; applied and applicable to 
Him alone, upon whom the Spirit was poured out without 
measure? And what less than this miraculous gift manifested 
in him, could have led to this appropriation, since by it they 
were “fully convinced,” p. 163, of his being called of God? 

The first distinct view we have of the traits of intellectual 
character belonging to Mr. Smith, is from an important observ- 
ation of Elder Leland, after hearing him preach. “ You must 
have a system of doctrine,” he said, “you have none now. You 
will find the necessity of being doctrinated,” p. 180. But Mr. 
Smith’s mind was not fitted to follow logical processes, so 1s 
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to be benefitted by a system. “At first,” he says, “I had no 
idea of systems of doctrine,.as they are called.” Nor had he 
at the last. “Osterwald’s Theology” was (not studied and com- 
prehended) but “committed to memory,” by him: just as some 
students repeat from memory the proposition in Euclid, 
because, in no other way could they ever recite it. Of Elder 
Leland, he says, “I looked, to myself, when he was preaching, 
as the ten spies did, when they stood before the sons of Anack; 
like grasshoppers. His preaching preached away my knowl- 
edge, voice, and all,” p.180. Again, “In conversation at Elder 
Leland’s house, some things were conversed upon, which they 
called pocTRINAL POINTS; but as they were beyond my compre- 
hension, I retained but little of what was said,” p. 145. The sphere 
of mind does not seem to be the one to which he was adapted; 
and, therefore, when what Mr. Leland observed to him, was 
“ attended to afterward,” it was, he says, “with many grievous 
consequences,” p. 181. How could that be? And yet, if we 
remember, that after the period of time, which is fixed upon by 
Mr. Smith, as that in which he was “born of the Spirit,” p. 
121, he makes this declaration—“I thought a real Christian felt 
as holy as an angel, and that he” (the Christian) “felt nothing 
in himself wrong, or unlike God,” p. 71, the mind that can 
reconcile so great a “change,” with being left in such utter dark- 
ness of view, as this, can take no ground, at which we need at 
all to express surprise. 

A reference to the characteristics of Mr. Smith’s moral 
sense, must be equally unsatisfactory. He had resisted all 
movings and inclinations to preach, until he should receive an 
extraordinary proof that he was called of God. Such reluct- 
ance to assuming the duties would intimate, an endeavor, as he 
says, in performing them, to put his “trust in the Lord, and 
preach the preaching he bid” him, p. 197, Observe, now, 
what follows in regard to this same matter. “I had for many 
years held with Dr. Baldwin, but by reading the articles of 
the Church in Woburn, I found it stated ‘that the death of 
Christ was special and particular, that is, for the elect only :’ 
and finding it so there, concluded to preach according to the 
articles,” p. 285. Were this the utterance of one, whose judg- 
ment we did not know to be enlightened in this respect, the 
statement would not appear so decisive. Again, “I ever 
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preached a free Gospel to all, * * * * * while my Cal- 
vanism, for ballast, preserved my reputation among the Cal- 
vanists, who considered me sound in their faith,” p. 242. 
Again: “I considered myself almost alone in the world; though 
the Baptists thought I belonged to their faith and order,” p. 
821. Again: “This year I became acquainted with the Free- 
Will Baptists. * * * *. * But for one man I should 
have became a member with them, so far as to be held in 
fellowship as a fellow-laborer,” p. 354. At the time of this 
unsuccessful effort, and while yet acknowledging the also 
great misapprehension under which the Baptists labored 
respecting his real position, he had already reached the fol- 
lowing “determination,” viz.: “as soon as things were ripe, to 
declare myself free, and separate from the Baptist denomina- 
tion, and all other sectarians on earth,” p. 321. The same 
anomalous position was occupied by “Elder Abner Jones,” of 
Vermont, who, Mr. Smith says, “was the first free man” he 
“had ever seen,” p. 321. “He was received among the Free- 
Will Baptists, and ordained by them; though he told them 
from the first he was not a Free-Will Baptist, but a Christian,” 
p-. 821. Notwithstanding this declaration, whatever influence 
he exerted, was in consequence of his known public relation. 
“ He was considered a Free- Willer,” p. 324. If there can be no 
plea for these false positions among the teachers of religion, 
as “fellow”-laborers, there can be less for the use that was 
attempted to be made of the advantage afforded by these posi- 
tions. What was called “The Christian Conference,” com- 
posed of a number of preachers (who are named), was assem- 
bled with this “design:” “to leave behind everything in name, 
doctrine, or practice, not found in the New Testament.” 
“Whither they thought at first this would carry them,” says 
Mr. Smith, “I can not tell. I conclude they did not.” “I was 
confident at first, if we attended to our proposition, it would end 
in a final separation from the Baptist denomination.” “When 
they saw where it would end, the greater part went back, and 
apologized for their conduct, and remain with the Baptists to 
this day,” p. 301. The same remark applies to the design, in 
adopting the articles, by the Christian Conference that was 
held in Stratham. Mr. Smith says, “This was a bold and 
important step at that time, for by these articles we condemned 
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all others. The next step was to disown these, and hear Christ 
in all things,” p. 809. In like manner, as to these articles, 
which were drawn up by Mr. Smith: they were “articles of 
faith and church building, which we then thought necessary 
to keep a church together, in addition to ‘the perfect law of 
liberty,” p. 8309. Here, then, were so many operations of the 
rule of expediency; not only in.a way in which no principle 
was involved, but in a way contrary to principle. <A perfect 
law of liberty was added to, and thought necessary to be added 
to, and that necessity was for so important an end as the keep- 
ing of the church together, and this deliberately in a Christian 
Conference—holding, that such addition was wrong. In one 
adhering to “the perfect law of liberty,” a more complete 
denial both of that “law,” and of its perfection, could not well 
be conceived. Such inconsistencies, not only did violence to the 
moral sense, but made more apparent than before was mani- 
fest, the contariety of sentiment thus attempted to be recon- 
ciled, and so caused a failure in the very ends for which the 
expedients had been adopted. Elder Jones, for instance, held 
to “the perfect law of liberty.” In his view the articles “were 
needless and hurtful,” p. 322. In consequence, although almost 
the only free man there was, he refused to “join” the Christian 
Conference. On the other hand, what pleased him, namely the 
declaring of the articles “useless” (in 1805), was the means of 
fraying away all, or nearly all, of the other members: inso- 
much that Mr. Smith, in 1807, thinks it proper to note that 
about this time the Christian Conference “ disappeared,” p. 378. 

It is, perhaps, a frequent mistake to suppose that a want of 
intelligence shows itself, in most important degree, in the 
inaccurate use of words, and in ungrammatical phrases. On 
the contrary, our every-day observation will prove to us, that 
where there is strong, good sense, and the proper capacity of 
understanding, these blemishes are passed over, and are no 
hinderance, either to good companionship, or to deserved 
influence. Were we to single out for remark such expressions 
of Mr. Smith as “an whole” (p. 217), “gave an evidence ” (p. 
247), “preach with them” (p. 265), “they had an Hopkin- 
tonian preacher” (p. 373), “ priscimmon-tree” (p. 393), “dis- 
asteemed ” (p. 371), we should feel that we were trifling, not 
with that in which he was to blame, but with what was his 
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misfortune, in not having enjoyed suitable early opportunities. 
The real calamity of ignorance in the uncultivated, is in the 
thousand and one foolish notions, and injurious prejudices, 
which are engendered in the mind, of the mere humors that 
are within itself. These are the things which are hurtful; 
which, working and festering in the mind, diffuse through it 
their poisonous element; and for which, as they are undis- 
cerned, so no remedy can be provided. We have already 
alluded to the existence of feelings in Mr. Smith, of long 
standing, and known only to himself. But that did not make 
them inoperative. They fixed opinions, determined character, 
and established practices, with an absoluteness of power, that 
despised all authority, and refused all investigation. Meeting 
with a clergyman, who crossed from the opposite side of a 
river, to where he was waiting, he says: “As he came out of 
the boat, he looked earnestly at me, and said, ‘Sir, I thought 
whether you were not a clergyman; I beg leave to ask.’ My 
only reply was, No. I crossed the river, pleased to have no 
more to do with a clergyman, besides saying, no.” (The ital- 
icising of this word is his own.) The only reason suggested 
for this conduct was, the “abomination” in which clergymen 
at that time were held, p. 186. Again: he prayed “at the 
Baptist meeting-house,” after Elder Leland “ had done preach- 
ing: which was the first time,” he says, “I ever prayed in a 
meeting-house. My mind was greatly embarrassed, as a meet- 
ing-house, then, was to me a very different place from what it is 
now,” p.145. Having to preach at Lee, he says: “ What gave me 
the most unpleasant sensation, was to see an old man come into 
the pulpit, with a large white wig upon his head. His presence 
made me tremble, as I had ever thought that ministers with 
white wigs were knowing men,” p. 197. This gives a view 
of ignorance, that makes it pitiable; it requires, however, but 
a slight change in this same ignorance, to give it a very differ- 
ent appearance. In another place, a story is told of a negro, 
who professed to his master, his belief in what is meant to be 
a representation of Calvanistic doctrine. It is made to appear 
absurd; and the master to illustrate its being so, tied him 
“fast” to a tree, and “begun to whip him severely for not” 
eating food that was beyond his reach; requiring him, at the 
same time, to give up such a religion. “The negro cried out, 
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‘Master, I no believe such religion any more.’ He then let 
him go, having convinced him of the wickedness of such doc- 
trine, by the example of food he could not reach, and the 
solid arguments of the cowskin,”* p. 212. A belief that is 
not comprehended by an ignorant man, may be regarded by 
him as absurd, and, therefore, wicked ; and to the person hold- 
ing it, he may rightly reply with a harsh “no,” or apply “the 
solid arguments of the cowskin.” Inflame these prejudices to 
a still higher degree, and it is equally the disposition to use 
the rack, or the sword, or the stake. 

With the ignorant man, the supposed absurdity of an opin- 
ion, is almost inevitably transferred, and made the absurdity 
of the person holding it. Whatever even incidentally attaches 
to the person, receives also a portion of the stigma, which is 
regarded as resting upon himself. His college education, his 
notes or written sermons, his titles and style, all the little 
economy of arrangements which attach to the performance 
of his public duties, his dress, his cane, the whole become a 
part of a system of “wickedness,” which the person with 
whom they connect, is engaged in promoting and building up 
in the world. Hence, returning to the case before us, the 
clearness with which Mr. Smith reaches the conviction, re- 
specting the clergy, “that they are in general ignorant of the 
things of the spirit of God,” p.164. Their ways were wrong, 
and, of course, they must be. Hence, also, when he himself 
had conformed to prevailing customs, it was wicked, and made 
him liable to punishment. In that respect, he describes his 
own course, as a “return to Babylon, and partaking of her 
plagues,” p. 280. 

It may have often appeared a surprising circumstance, 
that an illiterate man, without real piety, and without rea- 
sonable prospect of success, should array himself against 
undoubted talent, and superior opportunities for knowledge 
that have been carefully improved, and these supported, 
as the very corner-stone of the social fabric, by the intel- 
ligence, and virtue, and influence that are in society. The 
secret is easy of apprehension. One particular of it can be 





*In the reference made to this matter in the index, it is designated “The 
Calvanistic negro whipped out of Calvanism.” 
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given ina few words: “Everything that is highly esteemed 
among men,” is “abominable in the sight of God.”* The 
peculiarities in “the Kingdom of God,” are in its nature and 
principles. The enthusiast, refusing to consider these, looks 
only to their outward form and manifestation. Only those 
forms, however, are wholly right, which arise from a perfect 
conception of the nature of Christianity. And as this conception, 
in this degree of it, is not attainable by humanity, the Scrip- 
tures do little more than inculcate principles, leaving to them 
to develop their several appropriate forms, according to their 
true genius, and the measure of intelligence with which they are 
apprehended. Knowledge and grace are made inseparable. (It 
is the rational soul that is to be sanctified.) On any other 
principle, the practice of religion would be the observance of 
“the form,” without the knowledge, and “ without the power.” 
In discarding this intelligence, the enthusiast wholly removes 
himself from a true apprehension of religion. He sees the 
manifestations of Christianity in prevailing forms, but they 
are to him without authority, and therefore he makes war 
upon them as unscriptural. His Scripture is the letter. Pra-° 
terea nihil. In this view of the case, nothing could be more 
natural than for Mr. Smith to speak against the Catechism. 
“Tt was in this meeting that I first, in a gentle manner, spake 
against the Catechism, as an invention of men,” + p. 298; that 
is, something additional to the mere words of Scripture. Now 
it is not at all singular that this same Mr. Smith, who so dili- 
gently eschewed the inventions of men, should insert passages 
in his book, designed “ particularly,” “for the instruction of 
* * * * * young preachers,” p. 141, for the absurdities 
of ignorance can have no end. 





* “Tf you wish to know what denomination I belong to, I tell you, as a professor 
of religion, I am a Christian; as a preacher, a minister of Christ; calling no 
man father or master; holding as abominable in the sight of God, everything 
highly esteemed among men; such as Calvinism, Arminianism, Free-Willism, 
Universalism, reverend, parsons, chaplains, doctors of divinity, clergy, bands, 
surplices, notes, creeds, covenants, platforms,” etc., p. 342. 

+ “A numerous host of dreaming saints succeed, 
Of the true old enthusiastic bread, 
’Gainst form and order they their power employ, 
Nothing to build and all things to destroy. 
—Dryden: Absalom and Achitophel, Part 1. 
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Envy, and hatred, and revenge, are natural to man. It is 
only in the experience of a true work of grace, and in the pro- 
portion of that experience, that their power is broken. A 
spurious religionism leaves the nature still under their control. 
Impelled by their instincts, the enthusiast imagines all visible 
agencies to be but instruments of his displeasure. He may 
not himself persecute, but he sometimes has exceedingly clear 
discoveries of a Providence which visits judgments upon his 
opposers. Of this, the Life, by Mr. Smith, furnishes several 
illustrations: “I saw,” he says, “the woman fleeing from the 
house she had the summer before refused me a lodging in for 
one night. The house was entirely consumed, with much pro- 
perty” (so great was the judgment), “it contained.” p. 312. 
Again: “ Awful judgments were sent on several of those who 
opposed me, and the work of God. Several were taken out 
of the world in a sudden and awful manner,” p. 317. “ From 
that evening the glory departed from the First Baptist Church 
in Boston, and has never returned. For many years it was rare 
_that they ever had a peaceable Church meeting, * * * * nor 
did they ever after prosper as before,” p. 336. Speaking of a 
certain elder among the Free-Will Baptists, he says: “ His 
opposition ” to my being received into that denomination, “ les- 
sened his influence among his brethren, and he has been losing 
ground from that day,” p. 354. The writings of the Shakers 
contain similar statements. “But judgments appeared evident- 
ly to follow all the most active and violent of these persecu- 
tors. * * * * * Some came to sudden and untimely 
deaths, others became insolvent and left the country to avoid 
their creditors.” — Millennial Church, p. 28. 

From judgments that did follow his opposers, the enthusiast 
readily passes to the discovery of judgments that would follow, 
and thence the prediction of them. Mr. Smith says: “At 
the time Elder Jones went to Boston, my mind was much 
exercised upon the conduct of the Baptists in different parts 
of the country, and especially the Baptist ministers in Boston. 
The 18th of July, 1803, while Elder Jones was there, I was 
meditating upon what is said in 1 Peter, iv: 17, ‘For the 
times is come that judgment must begin at the house of God.’ 
My conclusion was, that judgment meant punishment inflicted 
on professors of religion for leaving their first love and con- 
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forming to the world in their manner of worship and appear- 
ance,” p. 825. 

Fanaticism is not that which may be conceived of as of 
certain form, or definite mould, so that, from associations of 
the past, we may know assuredly what it will be in the future ; 
but is of all things most pliable, conforming with fidelity to 
existing order, and adapting itself with subtlety to a present 
mental type. The press not devoted to fanatical ends! The 
press an element of power, because a means of diffusing 
knowledge, and not suborned to the purposes of fanaticism! 
We mistake in the apprehension. It is not that which is 
external to man that needs to be perfected, but that which is 
internal. There can be no improvements in the agencies of 
society, which shall make them to be, not liable to fanatical 
perversion. More, there are no agencies that are not so per- 
verted. Still farther, it is the angel of light whose form Satan 
most aspires to assume. 

“Though people had frequently requested me to write,” 
Mr. Smith says, “my determination was” (and he had, it 
seems, definitely determined the matter) “never to publish 
any book, till over thirty years old.” He waited till he was 
“thirty-three years, and two months old,” p. 305. He “pub- 
lished,” as Mr. Benedict (quoted by Mr. Smith, p. 399), says, 
“a multitude of books.” In preparing these works, he says: . 
“Many times I wrote till toward day, and commonly slept 
about six out of twenty-four hours,” p. 349. What rele- 
vancy there was in the purpose of Mr. Smith, thus to employ 
himself, his own account of the matter will best enable us to 
judge. “At the time this book was written” (the first 
printed), “it was not in my power to prepare it for the press. 
I could not tell where to place the capital letters nor the 
points. This Mr. Pierce did, and by seeing him do it, I soon 
learnt so much as to prepare my books, so that people could 
find my meaning, by reading the book after it was printed,” 
p. 808. If Mr. Smith had ever attained to literary qualifica- 
tions for book-making, what he here relates respecting him- 
self, would not have been to his dispraise. But as, with Elder 
Grow, he reprobated men-made ministers, p. 138, and a college 
education, p. 306, his statement of capability for the work, as 
above given, must be taken as remaining literally true. 
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As to the measure of intelligence that may be expected to be 
exhibited in his books, the reader may form a judgment from 
the character of a statement made by him on so important an 
occasion as that of his finally withdrawing from the Baptist 
Church. It speaks of the manner of his withdrawing, and 
why he withdrew in that manner; so that what he relates, he 
must have supposed to be correct. I “concluded the time 
had come for me to declare myself not of that order of people, 
but free from all sectarians on earth. The conduct of Martin 
Luther taught me a good lesson. Pope Leo X. told him, if 
he did not renounce his errors, and return to the Church by 
such a day, he should be excommunicated. The day before 
this Luther erected a scaffold in Rome, and in presence of 
thousands, declared that he then publicly withdrew from the 
Church of Rome, and was no longer a member of that com- 
munity. This prevented his ever being excommunicated,” p. 340. 

The objects had in view by his books, are well stated by 
Mr. Benedict, to be “to defend his opinions, or rather to 
oppose those of all others,” p. 399. “I am determined,” he 
says, “through the Lord’s help, to oppose every thing which 
I believe is wrong, and to contend for what I believe is right,” 
p- 341. As might be expected, such a course brought him 
into the greatest difficulties. His first publication was on the 

, ‘One Baptism,” which, he says, “made no small stir among 
the sectarians,” p. 308. Another, and the first written, but 
whose publication was delayed, was “The Clergyman’s Look- 
ing-glass,” which, he says, “by many was considered almost 
blasphemy,” p. 318. One was “A Review of the Methodist 
Discipline.” One, “A short Sermon to the Calvanistic Baptists 
in Massachusetts.” One was “The Clergyman’s Looking- 
glass, No. 4;” this, he says, “the Baptists were pleased with, 
as it described their baptism, and they had not then wholly 
separated me from their company,” p. 846. One was “The 
History of Anti-Christ ;” this, he says, “sorely grieved the 
friends of law religion, and those who were attached to an 
anti-republican government,” p. 818. 

Mr. Smith’s preaching came to partake of the same 
character with his writings. “All these things,” he says, 
“and preaching contrary to the popular doctrines of the 
day, exposing the fashionable prayer-books published by 
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the clergy in Portsmouth and around, led many to say, as 
of Lot, ‘This one fellow came in to sojourn among us, 
and he must needs be judge,’” p. 318. He was, however, 
not only not appalled by the opposition which he encoun- 
tered, but makes merry over it, as something much to his 
liking. Dr. Shepard “was greatly agitated to find a man had 
told the world that the Baptists were unsecriptural in seven 
things! (His own italicizing.) He came on to Northwood, 
and appeared almost distracted,” p. 344. “Once they took 
the nuts off that held up the thorough braces of my carriage. 
Once they cut one of them almost off, intending to let me 
down ; and once they took off my carriage wheel in the night, 
and hung it up on the mast-head of a vessel. My friends took 
it down the next day, and though it had been hung (his own 
italicising), it went very well the next day,” p. 375. Some- 
times, as one in the midst of a grand drama, he looks on with 
the same interest when it is himself who performs, as though 
the performance was by others. As thus: “ When I came to 
contrast man-made ministers with the ministers of Christ as 
wolves in the midst of sheep, instead of sheep in the midst of 
wolves, and shew that they were as wise as doves, and harmless 
as serpents, it made a cracking among the wooden fences,” p. 388. 
In the same manner, also, “ hooting, firing guns,” “throwing 
potatoes,” upsetting “the place where ” the preachers “ stood 
to preach, while they were in it,” p. 385, and numberless other 
such things, are parts of a grand scenic representation, which 
he describes with a relish, and enjoys with zest. He does not, 
it is true, throw up his hat, in his escapes, for it is a religious 
enthusiasm which bears him along; and, therefore, it is the 
“ good hand of God,” p. 385, that is upon him, so that “ not an 
hair of” his “ head ” falls “ to the ground through the malice 
of” his “ enemies,” p. 318. 

On a precisely similar principle, even ministers who opposed, 
were made “ great” by their opposing. “These great minis-. 
ters ;”—some said, “Smith held damnable doctrines. One of 
them said he did not suppose Smith ever believed the Bible.” 
One of them “said, I was then under admonition,” p. 371. 
This was the very fuel of fanaticism, and was just as much 
lived on, whether only imagined or really true. 

Meanwhile new books appearing, caused trouble in new 
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directions. One of these was “ Five Sermons,” which “ proved” 
“that, at the last judgment, the wicked would be punished with 
everlasting destruction, which would be their end,” p. 348. 
“My first preaching and writing,” he says, “disturbed the 
clergy and the wicked; the next disturbed the Baptists; and 
I was about certain, if this was known, it would disturb my 
brethren with whom I was connected,” p. 348. This was in 
1804. Early in 1806, he takes this survey of matters: “At 
this time, almost all the Baptist ministers had left me, or were 
disaffected at the new doctrine I had preached, as they called 
it. Hider Jones was some hurt respecting the end of the 
wicked, and the Conference I concluded to attend no more, as 
they seemed in general inclined to continue Baptists,” p. 358. 

Two considerations influenced Mr. Smith, in the midst of 
discouragements that to most men would have appeared insup- 
portable. Of the first of these we have already spoken, namely, 
the fact of the existence of a multitude of things, among min- 
isters and professing Christians, which, in so many words, were 
not found in the Bible, and the belief that for want of this 
literal designation all these things were topically unscriptural. 
The rule had great sweep of force. It, Mr. Smith believed, 
made the Church to be the mystical Babylon; and thus fur- 
nished, as he imagined, an abundant reason for all that was 
said and done in regard to himself and his books. It com- 
pelled, also, the making known the destruction of the wicked, 
notwithstanding whoever might be alienated by it. “I kept 
it back,” he says, “as long as duty would suffer me.” The 
second consideration was the implicit confidence Mr. Smith 
had, that he knew unmistakeably what was the will of God. 
This was by means of “ manifestations” which he had. Some 
such resource as this, seemed to be necessary, in order to com- 
pensate for the dispensing in so large a degree with the Scrip- 
tures: that is, with all excepting only the literal word. In thus 
divorcing the imagination, by which he was swayed, from the 
reason, he was of necessity given over to the dominion of 
impulses, and subject to be directed, alone, by the wildest 
enthusiasm. “I told him,” he says, replying to an opposer, 
“my belief was that the Lord had called me to preach the Gos- 
pel in Portsmouth; that my work was not done, and that I 
should not go for him, nor all the devils in hell, nor opposers 
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on earth,” p. 329. It was an impression that he had indica- 
tions of the divine will, in regard to writing and printing, that 
was the beginning of all that he ever did in that way. “In 
the summer of 1802,” he says, “new and strange things were 
made manifest to my understanding. For many years I had 
thought much upon the doctrines and conduct of the State 
clergy, but the whole was a mystery to me. One day in the 
month of August, as I sat in my hired house, in Epping, 
meditating upon the opposition the clergy in Portsmouth and 
other places made to my preaching the doctrine of the New 
Testament, a thought passed through my mind, that the clergy 
in general were settled upon a plan exactly opposite to the 
New Testament. This led me to compare their doctrine, laws, 
conduct, manner of preaching, titles, and manner of being 
supported, with the New Testament: by which I found, they 
were, as to their plan, what the New Testament calls anti- 
christ. Tere I first began to write,” p. 305. He believed that 
these supernatural influences, as he supposed them, upon 
his mind, were immediate means of success in preaching. 
“Sometime in April, on Sunday morning, I felt a strange 
operation on my mind, which was unaccountable to me. 
* * * * * Uncommonly solemn, * * * * * JT went 
to the court-house at the usual hour. A large number of 
people had collected, and appeared very solemn. After sit- 
ting awhile on the judge’s seat, the situation of the people 
came on my mind, so that I could say with the prophet, ‘I am 
pressed as a cart with sheaves.’ At first I wept, then sobbed, 
and at last cried aloud, being unable to refrain. I remained in 
that situation about half an hour; and, at the same time, 
almost the whole assembly, old and young, were in tears, and 
some cried out, being unable to conceal their distress. As 
soon as my mind was enough composed to speak, I told the 
people their dangerous situation was the cause of my trouble. 
* * * * * T have ever believed that this operation was 
by the spirit of God,” p. 315. 

By means, also, of these divine communications, as he 
regarded them, impressions as to God’s character were con- 
veyed, not mediately but immediately, to his apprehension. 
“One day, while walking throngh a piece of ground where 
the trees stood thick on each side of the road, my mind was 
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remarkably solemn, while viewing the works of God around 
me. Amidst this solemnity, this thought came into my mind. 
O, that I could see God’s justice, as I have often heard Chris- 
tians say they have seen it! In an instant* it appeared to me 
that a light from heaven shone around me, and that justice 
was manifested to my understanding. * * * * * OQ, 
what glory appeared in justice!” p. 81. 

The doctrine respecting the Holy Spirit which is involved 
in all these citations, is fundamental in any system to which 
it stands related. With Mr. Smith it was the same as with 
enthusiasts in general, who all concur, not excepting even the 
Shakers,} in an operation of the Spirit, both mediate and 
immediate; but who so believe in these as to entirely obliter- 
ate the distinctive views of the evangelical denominations. 
They, further, so elevate into importance, as we have already 
seen, such things as impressions, suggestions, manifestations, 
and other like exercises, in which neither the mediate nor the 
immediate operations of the Spirit are really concerned, as 
virtually to supplant all reliance upon any true work of the 
Spirit whatever.{ Even the use which they make of the 
Scriptures, is most frequently by way of accommodation, and 





* Jonathan Edwards makes citation of a striking passage from “the famous 
Mr. Perkins,” respecting ‘melancholic passions arising only from mere imagin- 
ations, strongly conceived in the brain; which, he says, usually come on a sud- 
den, like lightning into a house.”’— Ona the Affections, p. 63. 

t “Shakers believe in the illuminations or inspirations of the Spirit in the 
present day, as far as may be necessary, whether mediate or immediate, to build 
up the Church of Christ, and to promote the Gospel in the world, and to under- 
stand the Scriptures sufficiently for their proper use.” —Manjfesto, p. 462. 

t We attended a meeting, not long since, in which one present described a 
scene as follows: On going out on to a perch, one night, he was struck with the 
appearance of an unusual brightness concentrated on the spot where he stood. 
On raising his eyes, he discovered that the stars were all looking down right on 
that spot. He changed his position to the other end of the porch, and it was 
the same there. He then went to the opposite side, and it was the same there. 
The impression upon his mind was very solemn; so that he felt to put his shoes 
from off his feet, for that the place where he steod was holy ground. The 
greatest objection to this was that the speaker was impressed by it with a par- 
ticular belief. Mohammed thought he saw the moon cut in two. (The fifty- 
fourth chapter of the Alkoran is entitled “The moon split in two.”) Mr. Smith 
thought he had manifestations. The speaker, on this occasion, thought the stars 
were all looking down where he stood. It was as easy to think so in either one 


of the cases as in the others. 
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not for the very meaning of the words cited: and the value of 
even such citation, in numerous instances, will be found to be 
not so much in any words that are employed, as in some pecu- 
liarity of manner, according to which they are brought to the 
mind. For instance: “From the time Mr. Stone came into 
the house, until I consented to go with him, this place of 
Scripture pressed hard upon me, as though whispered to me by 
a kind friend: Acts x: 20, ‘Go with them, doubting nothing: 
for I have sent them,’” p. 171. 

The followers of Mohammed boast, among other things, of 
his humility. This jewel among the graces is too bright an 
ornament not to be emulated. Enthusiasts are never proud. 
The representation of them is always the reverse. “At that 
time,” Mr. Smith says, “the Baptist ministers were poor, and 
made a mean appearance in the world. * * * * * Mr. 
Peak was low in the world, and in his own esteem, and the 
Lord looked to him then. He was a tailor, and followed the 
business when at home. He had an old horse, poor and lame, 
which he thought unfit to ride to Chester. * * * * * 
He told me, that if it would not mortify my pride too 
much, J might ride his old lame horse to Chester.” And 
Mr. Smith had so much of the grace of humility, that he 
“accepted.” “We were both poorly dressed, and felt our 
dependence.” p. 144. 

Mr. Benedict relates that “the Free-Will brethren, finding 
him” (Mr. Smith) “expert at brow-beating Calvinism, were 
ambitious of placing him among the champions of their 
cause,” p. 899. <A similar feeling, at a subsequent period, 
seems to have taken hold of some Methodist “brethren.” 
Sentiments more diametrically opposed to the understood 
views of the Methodist Church than some of those held by 
Mr. Smith, could not, perhaps, well be found. His notion of 
the Holy Spirit was, that it was “the spirit or influence of 
the eternal God,” p. 24. He is asked, “ Do you believe in the 
Trinity ?” and his answer is, “ No, sir; for the word is not in 
the Bible, nor the doctrine. The whole Bible declares ‘One 
God,’ and his person one.” “Do you hold to the fall of 
man?” “No, sir; because it is not mentioned in the Bible; 
but is the doctrine of the Catechism,” p. 322. And yet the 
Methodist “ brethren,” upon meeting with The Dagon of Cal- 
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vinism,* attributed to Mr. Smith,} concluded it would be well 
for “their cause” to promote its circulation. An edition was 
even printed, through their agency, in Cincinnati.t The fact 
that this last bore on its title page, “Printed for the Author,” 
without any notice of a former edition, gave rise to a grave 
misapprehension. The reprint of a scurrilous pamphlet might 
be regarded as an abortive attempt to introduce pollution from 
abroad ; but the existence of such a fountain in the community 
itself, would be wisely regarded as a very different matter, and 
one that needed attention. “ Printed for the Author.” Who, 
in that community, could have those views of Calvinism ? 
What could have so inflamed the mind of any of the Meth- 
odist “brethren,” as to lead them to regard Calvinists of any 
sort, in such a light as here set forth? Who can be the insti- 
gator of strife, such as this must tend to stir up between sister 
denominations ? 

The publication of The Dagon of Calvinism, in the West, 
had the same effect to produce discord and tumult there, that 
we have discovered Mr. Smith’s writing and preaching to have 
had in the East. Coming within the sphere of the labors of 
the late Rev. Dr. J. L. Wilson, it was regarded by him as an 
assault upon opinions which he represented, and made by per- 
sons of whom better things were to be expected. Unfortu- 





* “Tae DAGON OF CALVINISM, or the moLocn or pecreEs; A POEM IN 
THREE CANTOS. To which is annexed a Song of Reason. By THe Same. 
‘They lavish gold out of the bag, and weigh silver in the balance, and hire a 
smith. The smith with the tongs both worketh in the coals and fashioneth it 
with hammers, and worketh it with the strength of his arms.’—Isaran. PRINTED 
FOR THE AUTHOR.” 24mo., 47 pp. 

t “From the positive testimony of several gentlemen from New England, now 
resident in Cincinnati, we learn that Dagon was written and first published bya 
Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, a man who never belonged to the M. E. Church.” — 
Burke's M. E. Church Vindicated, p. 31. 

t “Near the close of the Annual Conference of the M. E. Church, held in Cin- 
cinnati, three young men, members of that Church, viz.: Messrs. Stillwell, Cart- 
wright, and Griffin, did, in a clandestine manner, procure the reprinting, or 
printing, by J. W. Browne & Co., at the office of Liberty Hall, in Cincinnati, of 
an anonymous pamphlet, styled the Dagon of Calvinism, or the Moloch of Decrees, 
etc. These officious men, who were all traveling preachers, and were prohibited 
by rule from printing any thing good or bad, without the consent of the Confer- 
ence, did nevertheless, in direct violation of that rule, procure the reprinting of 
a low and pitiful pamphlet styled The Dagon of Calvinism.’—Burke's M. E. 
Church Vindicated, p. 30. 
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nately the source from which it emanated wholly misled him 
as to its authorship, and the exceedingly evasive character of 
the title-page, left him without any clue by which he could be 
undeceived. 

In this dilemma, the applications which he made for inform- 
ation as to the author, receiving no respectful attention, he 
came out in a pamplet entitled Episcopal Methodism, or Dagon- 
ism Exhibited.* In this, he wrote with the sharpness of one 
attacked by professed friends, and with the earnestness of one 
aroused by the consciousness of wrongs that had been inflicted. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, * * * * * Vindicated, 
by the Rev. William Burke, ‘Assistant Preacher, Cincinnati Cir- 
cuit, + was in reply to Dagonism Exhibited. Much of the acri- 
mony of these two pamphlets, and most of the matter in 
them, would have been saved had there been, at the first, a 
prompt and frank disclosure of the source of the publication 
entitled Dagon; etc., in answer to the reasonable and repeated 
demands made for information in that particular. As it was, 
it was left to an earnest and animated discussion, such as drew 
the attention of the whole community, to compel the unwill- 
ing discovery, and reveal the complicity of parties secretly 
engaged in the transaction. 

Some of the tenets held by Mr. Burke, and advanced by 
him in his pamphlet, were made the subjects of a just review, 
in two consecutive numbers of the Evangelical Record, for 
1812, published in Lexington, Kentucky. 

In the year 1822, Mr. John Broadfoot Smith, who had pre- 
viously prepared some “rhymes,” at this time made publica- 
tion of them,t occasioned by the fact that “some sneaking 
ereature, whose guilty conscience prevents his appearance, 
(had) again introduced the impious Dagon,” p. iii. “ About 
nine or ten years since,” he says, “at the conclusion of a 
Methodist Conference, when that 


Contemptible, detestable, 
Abominable, diabolical, 
And infernal thing, 





* Cincinnati, 1811, 12mo., 84 pp. t Cincinnati, 1812, 12mo., 94 pp. 
t “A few imperfect rhymes on the Sovereignty of Jehovah, * * * * * Like- 
wise a rod for Dagonites,” etc., etc.—Cincinnati, 1822, 12mo., 56 pp. 
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entitled The Dagon of Calvinism, etc., crawled into the town, I 
was shocked at its horrible appearance and malignant impiety ; 
and when I saw the equivocation and duplicity of many of the 
Methodist society, and beheld their 


Sarcastic jeers, 
Exultiog airs, 
And taunting sneers, 


it led me to examine the infallible records of truth,” p. ii, 
with what results, the pamphlet at this time published, will 
more particularly set forth, and to which we must refer those 
curious of further information. 

One further topic demands our notice. In the year 1807, 
“Tsaac Willer, Esq., who was then a member of Congress, 
proposed to me (Mr. Smith) to conduct a religious newspaper, 
that should give a description of that religious liberty that is 
in harmony with civil liberty,” p. 374. Plans were suggested, 
which, however, Mr. Smith declined, “and soon after, issued 
proposals for printing the ‘ Herald of Gospel Liberty, and pub- 
lished the first number in September 1, 1808,” p. 374. 

Of his editorial labors, we have scarcely any knowledge, 
Mr. Smith making but two or three further allusions to them 
and his paper, in his whole biography. “In February, 1812, 
I began to write my New Testament Dictionary. * * * * * 
In March I had only fifty pages written. About this time 
my printers began upon it, and I wrote for them constantly 
for about five months. * * * * * I wrote and published the 
Herald at the same time,” p. 394. 

Again: “From January to June (1815) I was constantly 
employed in writing my paper, settling my accounts, writing 
some of my Life, Travels, etc., and preaching the Gospel of 
the Kingdom,” p. 401. 

The only remaining reference to this matter, is on page 383. 
“On the first day of September, 1808, the first number of the 
Herald was published in Portsmouth, N. H., which, perhaps, 
was the first religious newspaper ever published.” Prrnaps! 
Save that word! Mr. Willis is more positive than that. Seri- 
ously, however, we have not approached the subject of ‘the 
first religious newspaper,’ from a stand point favorable to the 
present consideration of that question 
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Art. [V.—Srupies on toe Bisiz, No. Il. Israel in Egypt.* 


THE portion of time proceeding from the call of Abraham 
to the passage of the Hebrews over the Jordan, is known in 
biblical history as the Age of Sojourn. Its subordinate divi- 
sions are the period of the pilgrimage running from the call 
of Abraham to the migration of Jacob and his family to 
Egypt; the Egyptian period extending to the Exodus; and 
the period of the wandering, terminating with the close of 
the age. The first of these periods is characterized by the 
nomadic life of the pilgrim patriarchs and the giving of the 
covenants; the second, by the expansion of the chosen seed 
into a nation, its bondage, and its preparation for final coloni- 
zation in Palestine; and the third, by the giving of the law 
and the error in the wilderness. The present study will be 
devoted to the second of these periods; during which the 
chosen seed passed through its transition state, from the con- 
dition of a single family of shepherds feeding their flocks in 
Canaan by the sufferance of its inhabitants, to the condition 
of a great nation taking permanent possession of the land by 
force of arms. 

I. The duration of the sojourn in Egypt has not been 
determined. The chronologers, who reject the testimony of 
the Bible as decisive of such questions, have, as might be 
expected, gone wild in their conjectures. Bunsen, for ex- 
ample, as if charmed with the magnificent ages in the Egyp- 
tian chronology, estimates the period at fourteen hundred and 
twenty-seven years. Now, do those who have attempted to 
solve the problem by the data contained in the Word of God, 
agree in their conclusions? The older interpreters, with great 
unanimity, both Jewish with Josephus, and Christian with 
Augustine, fixed the period at two hundred and fifteen years. 
Many of the latest authorities, among whom are Kurtz, and, 





* Heirs to tus Stupy.—Kurtz’s Old Covenant, vol. II, pp. 133-198, 380-429, 
Macdonald's Pentateuch, vol. I, p. 85; vol. II, p.279, seq. Rosenm: ller in Penta, 
Hengstenberg’s Egypt and the Books of Moses. Osburn’s Egypt. Rawlinson’s 
Hist. Evid., p. 287. 
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apparently, Mr. George Rawlinson, extend the computation 
to four hundred and thirty years. The case, therefore, ought 
to be fairly stated. 

The shorter chronology rests, in the first place, upon the 
statement of Paul, in Gal. iii: 17; which is to the effect, that 
the law was delivered four hundred and thirty years after the 
covenant. Assuming as the starting point, the call of Abra- 
ham when the covenant began to be revealed, and disregard- 
ing the few months, by which the giving of the law was 
separated from the Exodus, the computation will be as fol- 
lows: From the call to the birth of Isaac was twenty-five 
years; Gen. xii: 4; xxi: 5; thence to the birth of Jacob, 
sixty years; Gen. xxv: 26; thence to the descent into Egypt, 
one hundred and thirty years; Gen. xlvii: 9; in the aggre- 
gate two hundred and fifteen years, leaving two hundred and 
fifteen years for the Egyptian period. Again, in Gen. xv: 16, 
there is the promise of the return of the chosen seed to Pales- 
tine, in the fourth generation. According to what was at 
that time the term of human life, the fourth generation would 
reach forward about two hundred years; and, in Exodus, 
vi: 16-20, the four generations in question are registered in 
this order: Levi, Kohath, Amram, Moses. This estimate is 
still further confirmed by Exodus, ii: 1; vi: 20, and Numb. 
xxvi: 59, showing that Jochebed, the daughter of Levi, was 
the mother of Moses. Now, on the hypothesis that the 
duration of the sojourn in Egpyt was four hundred and thirty 
years, Jochebed must have been two hundred and fifty-six 
years old at the birth of Moses. For, according to the received 
chronology, Levi was forty-three when he came into Egypt, 
where he lived ninety-four years. Exodus, vi: 16. The age 
of Moses at the Exodus, was eighty; and even if Jochebed 
was born during the last year of Levi’s life, two hundred and 
fifty-six years are required to make up the full period of four 
hundred and thirty years, the whole burden of which must 
be cast upon Jochebed before she became the mother of Moses. 
Thus far all seems plain. 

But on the other hand, those who adopt the longer chro- 
nology, rely upon. Exodus, xii: 40: “Now the sojourning of 
the children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt, was four hundred 
and thirty years.” It is said that the phrase, “the children 
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of Israel,” can not include the persons of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. To this it is answered, that the phrase is used in 
the Scriptures, as a general term, for the whole of the chosen 
seed from the beginning. This being so, the passage, as it 
stands in the English version, simply states the Hebrews who 
dwelt in Egypt, passed four hundred and thirty years as 
sojourners, that is to say, partly in Canaan, partly in Egypt. 
But it is urged that, by the construction of the Hebrew text, 
“which” [Heb. asher], refers to “sojourning” as its antecedent. 
To this the reply may still be, that the mind of the writer 
was fixed upon the long exclusion of the chosen seed from the 
promised land, rather than upon that portion of the expatria- 
tion that was passed in Egypt. This solution is found in 
Josephus, and was adopted by the Septuagint and Samaritan 
translators, and by the Targum of Jonathan, in all which the 
reading is, “The sojourning of the children of Israel, which 
they passed in the land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan, 
was four hundred and thirty years.” Josephus, also, and a 
very early copy of the Septuagint insert, “and their fathers,” 
after “Israel.” These glosses, although without authority as 
emendations of the sacred text, show what interpretation was 
put upon it by some of the earliest biblical scholars. 

The statement in Gen. xv: 13, is also supposed to be in 
conflict with the shorter chronology. But the Hebrew accents, 
which are of equal authority with the vowel points, appear to 
throw the middle clause of the verse into a parenthesis, thus: 
“ Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land 
that is not their’s (and shall serve them and they shall afflict 
them), four hundred years.” This punctuation allows us to 
refer the body of the verse to the whole period during which 
the chosen people were dwelling as strangers, both in Canaan 
and in Egypt; and the parenthetical clause to their affliction 
in Egypt. The same method is applicable to the language of 
Stephen, in Acts, vii: 6-7, which is, indeed, quoted with 
slight verbal changes from the Septuagint of Gen. xv: 13. 
To this it should be added, that the use of the number four 
hundred, instead of four hundred and thirty years in both 
these places, is to be referred to the habit, among all writers, 
of employing round numbers. 

The shorter computation is more seriously embarrassed by 
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Numb. iii: 27,28. At the Exodus, the descendants of Kohath 
were divided into four branches, of whom Amram was one. 
These branches contained in the aggregate, 8,600 males, from 
a month old and upwards. Of these a fourth part, or there- 
about, say 2,150, would be the descendants of Amram. Now, 
was this Amram the father of Moses? The alternatives are, 
first, while Amram’s three brothers had together 8,594 male 
descendants, Amram himself had only six—that is to say, 
Moses, his two sons, Aaron and his two sons; or, secondly, if 
Amram had his proportion of offspring, and Moses was his 
own son, then Moses had more than two thousand brothers 
and nephews ; or, thirdly, the father of Moses was an Amram 
of a subsequent generation. If the last explanation be adopted, 
the conclusion is, that several links are omitted in the gen- 
ealogical register of Exodus, vi: 16-20; and that a much 
longer period than two hundred and fifteen years is to be 
assigned to the sojourn in Egypt. This is a very imposing 
statement; and the present condition of biblical science does 
not, perhaps, furnish a complete solution of the difficulty. 
But it is to be observed that the prediction of the Almighty 
to Abraham in Gen. xv: 16, is explicit to the effect that only 
four generations should dwell in Egypt. Still further, Moses 
and Aaron held relations so peculiar to the Theocracy, that it 
may have pleased God to limit Amram’s male line of that 
generation to Moses, Aaron, and their sons. Or, lastly, in the 
rapid increase of the Hebrews, the collateral kindred of Moses, 
when he was eighty years old, may have reached a number 
quite extraordinary, and in other circumstances quite in- 
credible. 

Finally, the bearings of Exodus, xii: 37, on the question 
must be investigated. It appears that, at the Exodus, there 
were 600,000 Hebrew men capable of bearing arms, represent- 
ing a population of more than 2,000,000, all springing from 
the family which went into Egypt with Jacob; a rate of 
increase, it is urged, that is wholly incredibie in the space of 
two hundred and fifteen years. To this the reply is, first, God 
made special promise to Abraham of the immeasurable aug- 
mentation of his posterity: “I will make of thee a great 
nation.” Gen. xii: 2. “I will make thy seed as the dust of 
the earth.” Gen. xiii: 16. “I will multiply thy seed as the 
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stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon the sea shore.” 
Gen. xxii: 17. These promises, it is fair to presume, began te 
be fulfilled in Egypt. Next, their actual multiplication was 
so extraordinary that the historian employs five synonyms, 
arranged in a climax, to describe the phenomenon. “The 
children of Israel were fruitful, and increased abundantly, 
and multiplied, and waxed exceeding mighty; and the land 
was filled with them.” Exodus,i: 7. The Egyptians, also, 
were alarmed at their swelling numbers, and resorted to a 
system of wholesale infanticide to keep down the population. 
This numerical increase must, no doubt, be referred to the 
special providence of God, making good his special promise. 
Beyond this explanation it is not needful to go. It is not 
necessary to resort to the fable of some of the Rabbins, 
according to which the Hebrew women ordinarily produced 
three or four children at a birth; nor to the idea of any 
strictly miraculous interference with the ordinary course of 
nature. For the “seventy souls” who came into Egypt with 
Jacob were, with only two exceptions, males; of whom, as is 
commonly estimated, not less than fifty-one were married 
men. Jacob and his sons, moreover, took with them their 
households. Gen. xlv: 18. As to the number of these we 
may form some conjecture from the fact, that Abraham had 
three hundred and eighteen “trained servants born in his 
own house” capable of bearing arms, representing more than 
a thousand persons; Gen. xiv: 14; and from the fact that 
Jacob met Esau with an army of retainers so great that he 
divided them into two “bands” or armies. Kurtz estimates 
the number of servants, who went with the family to 
Egypt, at “several thousand.” These were all circumcised, 
Gen. xvii: 12, and so were Israelites; in the nomadic state, 
the distinction between master and servant is too slightly 
marked to prevent intermarriage, as is indicated in the rela- 
tions of Jacob to his wives’ maid-servants ; and the antipathy 
between the Israelites and the Egyptians forbade coalescence 
between those two stocks, and compelled the former to con- 
tract marriage with their servants. These circumstances lead 
to the conclusion that the whole of the people who went 
into Egypt with Jacob, became the progenitors of the future 
race. Estimating their number at one thousand, and sup- 
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posing the population to double once in nineteen years, at the 
end of two hundred and fifteen years, it would exceed two 
and a half millions; or, beginning with two thousand, and 
doubling every twenty-one years, the result would be the 
same. The population of the United States has doubled, 
since 1790, once in every twenty-three years. The proper 
allowance is to be made for the element of foreign immigra- 
tion in the increase of our own population. But on the other 
hand, allowance is to be made also by way of effect, for the 
productiveness of both men and animals in Egypt. Thus 
Pliny: “In Afgypto septenos uno refero simul gigni; auctor est 
Trogus.” Similar statements by Aristotle and Columela may 
be found in Kurtz’s Old Covenant, vol. Il, p. 150. After 
making all proper deductions from these extravagant estimates, 
still the extraordinary fecundity of the human species in 
Egypt may be rationally inferred from them. But apart from 
this, if the special providence of God bringing to pass his 
special promises be considered, the phenomenon, although 
unusual, is fully explained without resorting either to the 
supposition of a miracle in the case, or as an alternative, to a 
period of four hundred and thirty years. In the present state 
of the inquiry, the biblical student will not, perhaps, abandon 
the traditional opinion, in favor of the shorter computation ; 
but recognizing the difficulties of the subject, he will reserve 
his final judgment until the discovery of new evidence. In 
the meantime, there is great satisfaction in the conclusion 
that the solution of the problem, either way, can not affect 
any material statement of fact in the record, or even disturb 
the general outline of the history. 

II. The form of the record, as well as the chronology, has 
been often discussed by the historical critics. Taking advan- 
tage of the acknowledged brevity with which the Sojourn in 
Egypt is described, some of them have complained of what 
they call the “immense gaps” between Genesis and Exodus; 
and have inferred, therefrom, that the Pentateuch is a col- 
lection of fragments and traditions rather than a coherent ~ 
narrative, and that the author was either ignorant of what 
took place through a period of two hundred years, or if 
informed himself, was an unscrupulous and incompetent histo- 
rian. But, the truth is, that the narrative, though brief, is, for 
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all the purposes of the history, complete. Four chapters in 
Genesis are occupied with seventy-one years of the period 
down to the death of Joseph. Thence to the birth of Moses, 
was sixty-four years, according to the shorter chronology; 
and a brief and graphic summary of what took place during 
that time appears in the first chapter of Exodus. The four 
succeeding chapters bring down the narrative through the 
remaining eighty years. There are no “immense gaps” in 
the record. 

The truth further is, that the plan of the history did not 
admit of detailed and minute narrative of the period. The 
people were in a transition state from the condition of the 
patriarchs feeding their flocks in Canaan, to the conquest of 
the land by the forces under Joshua. Egypt was, so to speak, 
the hidden womb in which the embryo nation was matured 
for its birth at the Exodus, its organization as a state and a 
church, under a written constitution and ritual, at Sinai, and 
the attainment of the final condition of nationality, in the 
acquisition of Palestine. Very few incidents occurred to 
relieve the monotony of a career which was simply one of 
expansion in numbers, wealth, and physical power. No new 
promise, or covenant, or theophany, or Messianic prophesy, 
or revelation of any kind, was disclosed from the death of 
Jacob to the appearance of the burning bush to Moses; an 
interval of about two hundred years. The record was, there- 
fore, necessarily brief. 

The truth still further is, that, so far as Moses wrote his 
history for the use of his contemporaries, they needed no 
minute information as to the course of events in Egypt. They 
were themselves part and parcel of those events. What they 
needed to know was the previous history of the family; how 
their father Abraham got into Canaan, under what divine 
vocation, and in execution of what divine purpose; what holy 
covenants God had made with their fathers; with what mag- 
nificent theophanies he had revealed his glory to their senses, 
and with what gracious promises he had revealed his love to 
their faith. They wanted, also, a full explanation of the 
strange sign which they bore in their flesh, its origin, the 
covenant which it sealed, together with its conditions and 
stipulations. They needed to be told how they were brought 
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into Egypt and into bondage, what was the prospect of deliv- 
erance, what was the nature of their title to Canaan, and what 
power supreme over Egypt and Canaan, and over the dividing 
wilderness, was pledged to plant them in the promised land. 
All this information was far more important to them than 
any description of their hard and bitter bondage in Egypt, 
and this Moses imparted to them in the book of Genesis, and 
that, too, with a minute and laborious accuracy, which is said 
to be after the manner of a gossiping old chronicler, by the 
shallow critics who complain of his brevity in the pages now 
under consideration. 

The truth further yet is, that so far as Moses wrote for the 
later ages, this record, compendious as it is, furnishes ample 
information in regard to the leading events of the period. 
The remarkable increase of the Hebrew population; the 
change which occurred in the policy of the Phariohs toward 
them, together with its causes and results; the exact relations 
of the Hebrews to the dominant race and to each other; their 
moral and religious condition; the stern discipline by which 
they were educated for the future; the means by which their 
amalgamation with the Egyptians, or, as an alternative, their 
extermination was prevented; the preparation made for the 
Exodus; all these essential and controlling facts are clearly 
stated. What further was requisite to a complete history of 
the times ? 

The truth, finally, is, that these critics overlook the primal 
laws of historical composition. History does not deal with 
the element of time alone, and that after the method of an 
almanac, giving to every month an equal page, but it deals 
with events in time, and using the cunning hand of the mas- 
ter, it projects upon the forefront of the canvass the salient 
features of the landscape, and dwarfs into the background, or 
hides in shadows, the subordinate details. Are these critics 
ignorant, or do they suppose their readers to be ignorant of 
the first principles in the science of history, its laws of 
perspective proportion and symmetry; how imperatively it 
demands a definite end and purpose, and how rigorously it 
exacts an adherence to that purpose? When will they learn 
that the historical Scriptures are, in the inmost sense of the 
term, historical compositions ? 
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III. Two hundred years before Jacob’s family went into 
Egypt, God revealed to Abraham his determination to bring 
about that event as a necessary part of the divine plan. The 
course of Providence, by which the purpose was accomplished, 
is in every way remarkable. It can be distinctly traced from 
Isaac’s blessing on Jacob through a long series of incidents; 
even the wrath of Esau, the flight of Jacob to Padanaram, 
his double marriage, his partiality for his second wife, his 
excessive fondness for her son Joseph, the jealousy of the 
brothers, Joseph’s dreams and his arrogance in telling them, 
the sale of the boy to the Ishmaelites and by them to Poti- 
phar, his temptation and imprisonment, the dreams of the 
butler and baker, and of Pharioh, and his interpretation of 
them all, his release from prison and elevation to power, the 
famine in Canaan, and the journeys of Jacob’s sons to buy 
corn in Egypt, terminating, at last, in the migration thither 
of the family. The most minute of these events was in its 
place decisive, and the most casual of them necessary to the 
issue. Although seemingly remote and unrelated, they all 
stood in an unbroken sequence; they were linked in together, 
they formed a chain of concealed but indissoluble continuity. 

Nor are the events as such set forth alone in the record; 
the many persons in many lands, who were concerned in 
them, are made known. Isaac, Rebekah, Esau, Jacob in 
Southern Palestine; Laban, Leah, Rachel in Mesopotamia; 
Reuben, Judah, the Midianitish merchants in Dothan; the 
butler and baker, Potiphar and his wife, with Pharioh in 
Egypt, each wove his own separate thread into the tangled 
maze and stepped aside, knowing nothing of the rare and 
luminous device that was gradually unfolding the divine ideal 
on the hidden side of the tapestry. Each of these, also, had 
his personal motive or passion—Rebekah her maternal pride, 
Esau his revenge, Jacob his partiality for Rachel and Joseph, 
the brothers their jealousy, Reuben his lingering kindliness, 
Judah his moderation, the Midianites their love of gain, Poti- 
phar’s wife her unlawful desire, Pharioh his superstition, 
Jacob’s sons their hunger, and Jacob his love for his long- 
lost Joseph. All these conflicting passions, good and bad, 
in all these men and women, Israelites, Midianites, Egyp- 
tians, in all these countries, through so many years, wrought 
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unconsciously together unto one definite end, the foregone and 
preordained purpose of God. 

On the part of man was the absolute freedom of his will, 
choosing and refusing, doing and not doing, in every instance, 
according to his own good pleasure. On the part of God 
was His Providence, accomplishing his own absolute decrees; 
prompting all that was good, overruling all that was evil, and 
adjusting both to the general plan, suffering no link in the 
chain to be lost, allowing neither haste or delay, binding 
together events as remote as the sale of a mess of potage and 
the sale of a man by his brothers, or as the dreams of a lad 
in Canaan, and the dreams of the king and of his servants in 
Egypt, and at last bringing to pass every word that he had 
spoken. Apart from the value of this record, as a develop- 
ment of the plan and promise of salvation, it is invaluable as 
a practical exemplification of the supreme dominion of God 
and the freedom of the creature. 

IV. The record, although brief, leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to the providential purposes of the sojourn in Egypt. 
One of these purposes was the preservation of the chosen seed 
from extinction by a gradual coalescence with the heathen. 
From the very beginning Abraham was alive to the danger, 
and adopted effectual measures to prevent the marriage of his 
son with a daughter of the Canaanites. Gen. xxiv: 2-6. In 
her turn, Rebekah frankly declared that she was weary of her 
life, because of the daughters of Heth, and both she and Isaac 
warned him of the snares that were laid for him, and sent 
him to Padanaram to get a wife from among his kindred 
there. Gen. xxvii: 46; xxviii: 1,2. This tendency developed 
itself in the next generation, for some of the sons of Jacob 
contracted these dangerous alliances. Simeon married “a 
Canaanitish woman.” Gen. xlvi: 10. Judah also separated 
himself from his family and married a daughter of the land. 
His first-born son followed his example, in marrying Tamar; 
and one of the many disastrous results of this marriage 
was an incestuous connection between Judah and Tamar; 
the whole narrative setting forth, in the clearest manner, 
the necessity of preventing the family from being contam- 
inated and finally swallowed up by the heathen population. 
Gen. xxxviii. The expedient which God adopted was a tem- 
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porary expatriation of the chosen seed from the promised 
land. 

The suitableness of Egypt, as a refuge from these dangers, 
will be recognized when it is remembered that there was no 
ordinary possibility of intermarriage between the Hebrews 
and the Egyptians. The antipathy of the latter toward the 
former was not only intense, but it took a form which sets 
’ aside one of the prime conditions of the marriage relation, a 
common table for the husband and wife. “The Egyptians 
might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomin- 
ation unto the Egyptians.” Gen. xliii: 32. The ground of 
this antipathy is not distinctly made known in the record. 
Some critics have referred it to the general aversion of the 
Egyptians toward all foreigners, others to the different cus- 
toms of these two parties in the preparation and use of food. 
It is almost certain, however, that this repugnance was directly 
connected with the occupation of the Hebrews; for in Gen. 
xlvi: 34, it is stated that “every shepherd is an abomination 
to the Egyptians.” Perhaps, as some have suggested, the 
Egyptians being addicted to agriculture and the arts, had con- 
ceived a disgust for the coarser habits of the nomadic races; 
or, as others have conjectured, the inroads which the country 
had suffered from the Bedouin robbers of the adjacent deserts, 
had established in the public mind an aversion toward “every 
shepherd;” or, as others still suppose, the Hebrews slew and 
ate animals held sacred among the Egyptians. In addition to 
this, the worship of the Hebrews, according to Exodus viii: 
26, was peculiarly offensive to the Egyptians, whether on 
account of the kind of animuls slain in sacrifice, or of some 
other ceremony in the Hebrew ritual can not now be determ- 
ined. From these various circumstances however, they may 
be explained, it is clear that the barrier to any wide system of 
intermarriage was impassible. Indeed not more than two or 
three instances are on record, in which the barrier was broken 
through. Joseph, who was naturalized and took an Egyptian 
name, and was exalted to power, received from Pharioh the 
daughter of a priest. Gen. xli: 45. The case mentioned in 
1 Chron. iv: 18, is not explained; unless the Hebrew name, 
which the Egyptian princess took,Bithjah, indicates that she 
was a proselyte. The instance in Lev. xxiv: 10, was, perhaps, 
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a case of concupinage. The divine plan in the removal of the 
family to Egypt, was, therefore, fully accomplished, so far forth 
as the preservation of the Hebrew stock in its purity entered 
into that plan. 

The second providential purpose in this emigration, con- 
templated a change in the habits of the people from a nomadic 
to a settled mode of: life. From what is said of Isaac, in Gen. 
xx: 6-12, it is probable that the pilgrim fathers occasionally 
tilled the soil; but for the most part they were shepherds, 
without fixed possessions, dwelling in movable tents, and 
leading their flocks throughout the whole land, from the wells 
of Beersheba to the slopes of Hermon. But the very basis 
and substance of their future social polity, was to be agricul- 
ture, and a stringent agrarian law was to be enforced, securing 
to every household, forever, an inalienable landed estate. 
Moreover, it was appointed to the descendants of these wan- 
dering shepherds to build cities and palaces, and a temple for 
Jehovah, all of them fenced about with walls and towers; to 
construct streets and roads, conduits, fountains and sewers, 
prisons and tombs, instruments of music, chariots of war, and 
all the other appliances of an exalted civilization. Still further, 
they became skilled in the elegant arts. The generation that 
went out of Egypt set up in the wilderness a tabernacle for 
Jehovah; its curtains of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, embroidered with cherubim; its furniture 
adorned with gold, beaten out into crowns, and knops, and 
almond blossoms; the holy garments of its priests—robe, 
broidered coat, mitre, ephod, with the curious girdle thereof, 
woven for glory and for beauty; onyx stones set in gold, and 
bearing the names of the tribes; the breast-plate of twelve 
gems in their golden inclosings, the diamond, the ruby, and 
other jewels rare, graven with the names of the children of 
Israel, twelve, like the engraving of the signet; its holy oil 
and incense, compounded of costly spicery, a perfume, a con- 
fection after the art of the apothecary, tempered together 
pure and holy —the whole made after the pattern of heavenly 
things, and forming a Sanctuary, and a Ministry, and a Wor- 
ship, not unworthy the Saered Presence. Exodus, xxviii 
and xxx. Now, this radicgl and thorough transformation of 
the simple nomad into the husbandman, vine-dresser, architect, 
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engineer, artist, and jeweler, could scarcely have been wrought 
in Canaan. No event in the career of the oriental races has 
been more unfrequent. Indeed, has it ever taken place except 
by means of colonization. 

This transformation was easily effected in Egypt. The 
province of Goshen, which was assigned to the chosen family, 
rested toward the West on the Tanitic or Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, a region of unsurpassed and inexhaustible fertility, and 
toward the East, on the confines of the Arabian Desert, a 
region adapted to pasturage. Here the children of Israel, 
while they were few in numbers, were able to combine the 
cultivation of the soil with their more familiar occupation; 
as their numbers increased, agriculture would naturally sup- 
plant the raising of cattle, and the desired change in their 
habits of life be gradually established. That such was the 
result appears from the record. Toward the close of the 
period, they became skilled in agriculture; Deut. xi: 10; in 
fishing and gardening; Num. xi: 5; xx: 5; and had abandoned 
tent-life and dwelt in houses framed with door-posts. Exodus, 
xii: 4, 7. They were employed, also, in building cities for 
Pharioh, and by that means, as well as by erecting houses for 
their own families, they acquired a practical acquaintance 
with all the arts involved in domestic and public architecture. 
As their population increased, and as the demands of the 
Egyptians on their services became more exacting, multitudes 
were “intermingled with the Egyptians in their cities, and 
even in their houses.” For at the close of the sojourn, they 
sprinkled blood on the door-posts of their houses to distin- 
guish between themselves and the Egyptians; Exodus, xii: 13; 
and the women borrowed jewels of their neighbors and of 
those that lived in their houses. Exodus, iii: 22. They were, 
by this means, brought into the closest contact with Egyp- 
tian art of all kinds, such as weaving and embroidering, the 
working of gold and silver, and the polishing and engraving 
of precious stones. It is expressly stated, for example, in 
1 Chron. iv: 14, 21, 23, that some of the tribe of Judah were 
craftsmen, linen-weavers, and potters. Egypt became, on a 
large seale, a school of agriculture, and the arts for the He- 
brews, and, although the discipline was severe, the education 
was thorough. 
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A third providential purpose in the sojourn in Egypt, was 
“to impose proper conditions on the expansion of the family 
into a nation.” The complicated problem to be solved was, 
how to conduct the critical process of developing the twelve 
patriarchs into a great people, in such manner as to secure 
their organic unity as one nation, and their organic diversity 
as tribes and families, how to resist the tendency to barbarism 
which besets all nomadic races, and how to preserve them 
uncontaminated by the heathenism of the land. It is difficult 
to see how this problem could have been solved upon the 
people if they had remained in Canaan, and so perfectly solved 
as to prepare them for the peculiar position to which God 
had assigned them. For, in the first place, their coherence as 
a single people, which was indispensable to their destiny, 
would have been liable to dissolution from two causes. Their 
nomadic pursuits would inevitably scatter them over the whole 
land and the neighboring countries in search of pasture- 
grounds; and dissensions among themselves, like that which 
had separated the herdsmen of Abrahata and Lot, and like 
that which had destroyed the peace of Jacob’s family, might 
be expected to spring up. The effect of these two sources of 
alienation would be to divide them into separate, perhaps, 
hostile clans, destroying utterly the unity of the race. Next, 
their relations to the native tribes were exceedingly critical. 
The increasing numbers of the Hebrews would awaken the 
jealousy, and their accumulating wealth would stimulate the 
ruling passion for plunder of these tribes. Meanwhile, hos- 
tilities between the parties would be engendered by accident 
or by malice and revenge. A serious controversy had already 
arisen between the servants of Isaac and the Philistines, 
respecting the wells in Gerar. Gen. xxvi. The abduction of 
Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, by the heathen prince of Shechem, 
and the treacherous and cowardly slaughter of a whole city, 
by which her brothers avenged the honor of the family, 
awakened in Jacob the most serious apprehension lest he 
and his whole house should be slain. Gen. xxxiv. In addi- 
tion to oceasions like these, for forays and bloody encounters, 
was the material circumstance that the .ebrews were ap- 
pointed of God, not only to supplant, but, for their hideous 
iniquities, to destroy the Canaanites. When this fact came 
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to the knowledge of these people, they would wage a war of 
extermination upon the Hebrews, through every succeeding 
generation, until one of the parties was extirpated, root and 
branch. Even if the Hebrews had prevailed in the desperate 
struggle, they would have emerged from it with the wily 
and treacherous habits of the Bedouin—more Ishmealites 
than Israelites. Lastly, they were to be the recipients of new 
and surprising revelations from God, and were to establish 
ordinances of worship wholly unknown before. The subse- 
quent history shows this to have been a process of extraor- 
dinary difficulty, even under the most favorable circumstances. 
The obstacles would have been insuperable in Canaan, and 
this, by a double tendency, the disposition of the Hebrews 
to adopt the religious usages of the heathen, and the recipro- 
cal disposition of the heathen to adopt the religious usages 
of the Hebrews. The idolatry of Israel in Egypt and in the 
wilderness, and even in the promised land, supplies an ex- 
ample of the former tendency, and the conduct of the Shech- 
emites, a whole city of whom submitted to the act of circum- 
cision, furnishes an example of the latter. Gen. xxxiv. To 
maintain the unity of the people, to restrain them from degen- 
erating into barbarism, and to guard the purity of their 
religion, it was indispensable that the family be removed, for 
a period, from Canaan. 

Two of the three conditions of the problem were met by 
the sojourn in Egypt. The Hebrews were settled in one 
compact body in Goshen; they were separated from the 
Egyptians by the prejudices of race; they were completely 
secluded from all other peoples; their pursuits, their traditions, 
the oppressions they endured, and their hopes for the future, 
perpetually reminded them that they were one in origin, in 
position, and destiny. It was in Egypt that the sense of 
national unity became fixed in the Hebrew mind, which has 
been so intense and inextinguishable through the ages. Nor 
did any danger from border wars, leading to blood-thirst and 
barbarism beset their condition in Geshen. They were in 
subjugation under oppression and cruel bondage; and a spirit 
not of ferocity, but of servility and cowardice, leading to 
imbecility, was likely to be, and in fact was, engendered. 
Provision for the cure of this evil, however, was found in 
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the discipline of the wilderness. The third condition of the 
problem, the preparation, namely, of the people to receive 
the Mosaic Institutes, was also reserved in the divine plan, 
for the period of the wandering; it can not, therefore, be 
discussed in this place. 

Lastly, it was the purpose of God to plant his visible kingdom 
for a season in the heart of a great pagan empire. The idea 
of missions to the heathen, as it enters into the constitution 
of the Christian Church, was foreign to the genius of Judaism. 
That form of religion admitted of only one sanctuary, and one 
high-priest, and a ritual, and a calendar for the people of a 
single narrow territory. Jerusalem was the place where men 
ought to worship. Neither priest or prophet was ever com- 
missioned, and by the intimate nature of the system was not 
allowed to establish the ordinances of religion in any other 
land. Instead of that, God was pleased, once near the begin- 
ning and once toward the end of the old covenant, to send 
his visible kingdom, as a whole, into the bosom, first, of 
Egypt, then of Babylon; each being the proudest and most 
godless world-empire of its day. There he made known his 
name and supremacy as Jehovah by the judgments which he 
executed ; fulfilling, in a way most wonderful, the words which 
he spake first to Moses, then by Ezekiel. To Moses he said: 
“The Egyptians shall know that Iam the Lord when I stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt.” Exodus, vii: 5. By Ezekiel 
he said: “I will set my glory among the heathen, and all 
the heathen shall see my judgment that I have executed, and 
my hand that I have laid upon them.” Ezek. xxxix: 21. 
Compare Lev. xxvi: 45; Ps. xevi: 3; Ezek. xx: 9. 

V. The religious condition of the covenant-people in Egypt 
is the topic next in order. The whole case may be stated 
in a few words. The church, toward the close of the period, 
had become well nigh apostate. Three apostacies from God 
had already marked the career of humanity; one embracing 
the entire race in the persons of our first parents; the others 
all but total in the days of Noah and of Abraham. Now, 
we are brought face to face with still another; one, more 
deplorable than the preceding, because occurring among a 
a chosen people, who were also in a covenant, the Abrahamic, 
which was itself a manifestation of the covenant of grace. 
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The fact of this apostacy is made clear by the record. They 
worshiped the gods of Egypt; descending even to the dis- 
gusting goat-worship of the land. “Put away,” said the 
dying Joshua, “the gods which your fathers worshiped on 
the other side of the flood and in Egypt.” Josh. xxiv: 14. 
Said the Lord to Moses, “They shall no more offer their 
sacrifices unto devils (lit. shaggy ones, he-goats), after whom 
they have gone a whoring.” Lev. xvii: 7. Compare Ezek. 
xxiii: 3; Acts, vii: 39, 40. They set up the calf, the idol 
peculiar to Egypt at Sinai, and idolatry was, for a thousand 
years, the inveterate crime of the people. It did not finally 
disappear until the captivity; when, by a singular course of 
Providence, they were cured in pagan Babylon of a leprosy 
contracted in pagan Egypt. In the meantime, the ordinance 
of worship had probably gone into disuse. When Moses 
demanded of Pharioh permission for the Hebrews to go to 
the wilderness for the purpose of public worship, he said: 
“We shall sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the 
Lord our .God: lo, shall we sacrifice the abomination of the 
Egyptians before their eyes, and will they not stone us?” 
Exodus, viii: 26. This statement concludes to the entire 
suspension of sacrifice in Egypt, at least, as a public ordinance. 
Nor is it probable that the task-masters allowed the Hebrews 
to rest from labor on the Sabbath; and the form of expres- 
sion in Exodus, xvi: 22, 23, indicates the renewal of an ap- 
pointment which had fallen into neglect. The apostacy, 
therefore, became desperate. That it was wide-spread, also, 
appears from the repeated murmuring and insurrections of 
the masses of the people in the wilderness; and more deci- 
sively from the judgment of God, by force of which, every 
grown man who came out of Egypt, two only excepted, fell 
in the wilderness. 

Yet in the midst of this degeneracy, there was a certain 
number who served the Lord. Paul puts the parents of 
Moses, and then Moses himself in the catalogue of those who 
were memorable for their faith. Heb. xi: 23-25. There were 
midwives, too, in Egypt, who “feared God, and did not as the 
king commanded them.” Exodus, i: 17. Besides these in- 
dividual cases of piety, there are in the record, two indications 
of something resembling a religious consciousness in the body 
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of the people. One is to be recognized in the proper names 
in use among them, to which the syllable Hl, the Hebrew term 
for God, was prefixed or suffixed: as Elzaphan, Eleazar, 
Jemuel, Uzziel, ete. Exodus vi; Num. iii. The other appears 
in the scrupulous observance of the sacrament of circumcision. 
In Josh. v: 5, it is stated that all who came out of Egypt were 
circumcised. How far these circumstances are to be referred 
to a lingering spirit of piety, acknowledging Jehovah as their 
God, and their own covenant relation to him, and how far 
they are to be resolved into attachment for traditional ideas 
and forms,.can not be determined. But the true heirs of the. 
promise were not quite extinct. The church invisible was yet 
with the church visible. There was an Israel according to 
the spirit, as well as the Israel after the flesh; or, to borrow a 
fine expression, there was “an election within an election.” 

VI. The existing state of things was in some sense pro- 
phetic of an approaching interposition of Providence, intro- 
ducing a new development in the history of the church. It 
is in bondage to the heathen, and worse than that, it has par- 
taken of their foul iniquities. True, it is almost apostate, but 
the only true worshipers of God, on earth, are in its bosom; 
these he will not forsake. The people, though degenerate, 
compose the only visible kingdom of God on earth; this 
he will not abandon. They are his people by covenant with 
Abraham; he will not be unmindful of his covenant. And, 
finally, his word is pledged to their deliverance. To Abra- 
ham he said, “That nation whom they shall serve will I judge: 
and afterward shall they come out with great substance,” Gen. 
xv: 14, and to Jacob, “I will go down with thee into Egypt, 
and I will also surely bring thee up again.” Gen. xlvi: 4. 
The case, as made, demands the interposition of Jehovah, else 
his word, and his covenant, and his oath will fail, and the plan 
of redemption, which is inextricably woven into the career of 
the Hebrews, will be defeated. The dignus vindice nodus is in 
hand. The time has come for God to make bare his arm and 
bring deliverance. 

The nature of this deliverance is also foreshown in the 
spiritual condition of Israel. The church must be withdrawn 
from Egypt, else it will become wholly idolatrous. The divine 
purposes concerning it can never be accomplished in that dark 
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land. It must be taken up and planted in a new region, where 
the knowledge of the true God may be revealed within it, and 
where all the institutes of a true religion may be established. 
The vine must be brought out of Egypt. Out of Egypt God 
must call hisson. Not only this, but an internal spiritual work 
of renewal must be wrought within the church. Of what avail 
were it to take up an idolatrous and degraded race, like these 
Hebrew bondsmen, and plant them in Canaan? There are 
idolaters enough there already. Why add two millions to 
their number? That were not to fulfill but to defeat the divine 
purpose. They must be won from their idolatry; they must 
be taught to fear the Lord; a new heart and a new spirit 
must be given to them. <A two-fold deliverance was therefore 
indispensable; on the one part external from bondage in 
Egypt, and on the other spiritual from their own corrupt 
and evil natures. In short, there must be at once a national 
exodus, and a national regeneration. These are the two 
luminous points in the history of the departure from Egypt, 
and the forty years wandering. And these furnish a sufficient 
answer to the suggestion that the sojourn in Egypt was a 
failure, inasmuch as the people became idolatrous in that 
land, for the Egyptian period was one of national expansion, 
coherence, and secular education, while their spiritual training 
was reserved for the discipline of the wilderness; for the 
scenes of Sinai, Hazeroth, Kadesh, and Moab. 

The basis, the rule, and end of all these proceedings are, also, 
clearly set forth in the record. The basis was the grace of 
God. If the inquiry be raised, why did not God cast off this 
rebellious people, the reply must resolve it all into the distin- 
guishing grace of God, first choosing, then redeeming from 
bondage, then planting in Canaan this particular stock of the 
human race. The same grace, meanwhile, by an election within 
an election, secured the salvation of such among them as were 
ordained unto eternal life. The rule of the deliverance was 
the covenant made four hundred and thirty years before with 
Abraham. This remarkable instrument is steadily brought 
forward in the history as its controlling and determining ele- 
ment. When God heard the groaning of the children of 
Israel, he “remembered his covenant with Abraham, with 
Isaac, and with Jacob.” Exodus ii: 24. “I have established 
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my covenant with them to give them the land of Canaan.” 
* * * * * “JT have remembered my covenant.” * * 
* * * “Twill bring you unto the land concerning which 
I did swear to give it to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob.” 
Exodus vi: 3-8. Compare Exodus iii: 15; Deut. ix: 4-6; Ps. 
ev: 8,42; evi: 45. It is impossible to comprehend the course 
of these events, except by observing how thoroughly they were 
controlled by the stipulations of the covenant. That is the 
primal organic law of the history, shaping and ruling the 
entire future of the chosen seed. 

The end of this deliverance was the glory of God in the 
salvation of the race. It must be constantly borne in mind 
that the final course of God’s dealings with Israel, was not to 
set up a great and opulent nation, nor was it even the spiritual 
welfare of the Hebrews only, but the salvation of the Gentiles 
as well. The Jews were the vehicles as well as the recipients 
of God’s grace, and the dispensation to which they were 
the human parties, was simply preparatory to that which is 
now passing through its glorious career. The sojourn in 
Egypt was introductory to the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan, and that again to the era of David; but that golden 
age of Judaism, and every preceding period, and all the events 
which distinguished every succeeding stage in the progress of 
affairs was intended to exalt the name of God among the 
heathen, and to prepare the way for the coming of Christ. 
Ezek. xx: 6-26. 

VII. Toward the close of the sojourn in Egypt, the provi- 
dential plans for the Exodus approached maturity. When 
the family went into Egypt it was with the expectation, on 
their part, of remaining there no longer than the continuance 
of the famine. Gen. xlvii: 4. Before the death of Ephraim 
some of his sons attempted to anticipate God’s appointed 
time, and to take possession of Southern Palestine, but were 
defeated with heavy losses. Certain of the descendants of 
Judah, also, made themselves masters of a portion of Moab. 
Buch, at least, is the current interpretation of 1 Chron. vii: 
20-24, and iv: 22. These premature movements were fruitless. 
But as the set time approached, the signs of preparation make 
their appearance in the history. It shows, first, by way of 
objective preparation, that the population had swelled to num- 
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bers sufficient to encounter the perils of the wilderness, and to 
gain, by an easy victory, the conquest of Canaan. Their 
organization by tribes and by families was complete, and the 
office of the ruling elder had been established. Exodus iii: 16. 
The chosen seed were also for the most part in a single, com- 
pact body, isolated both socially and locally from the Egyp- 
tians, and dwelling along the edge of the wilderness, through 
which their journey was to be laid. They were, therefore, 
ready to set off at a day’s notice. 

Next, by way of subjective preparation, all their traditions, 
religious and national, pointed to Canaan as their future home. 
The gift which God had made to Abraham of Palestine as 
the sure and everlasting possession of his posterity; the 
promise that the fourth generation should actually enter upon 
the inheritance; the oath which Jacob, when dying, had 
exacted from Joseph, respecting his burial in Hebron; the 
funeral caravan of the family across the desert, fulfilling the 
terms of the oath; the commandment which Joseph himself 
gave concerning his bones, and the presence among them of 
the coffin which contained his remains, embalmed and waiting 
for the Exodus, were circumstances the memory of which had 
_ neither passed away nor lost its power. Indeed, every male 

person among them of eight days old and upward, bore in his 
flesh the sign of the covenant between God and themselves, 
conveying to them the land of Canaan as an everlasting pos- 
session. So far as the religious consciousness existed in the 
bosom of that degenerate race, these traditions established 
within them both the assurance of escape from Egypt, and a 
longing for the promised rest. And even where true faith 
was extinct, a vague hope of emancipation from slavery was 
doubtless kept alive. 

But, thirdly, something more potent than traditional ideas 
was needed to loosen the Hebrews from their attachment to 
Egypt. The problem of an emigration, such as was contem- 
plated in the plan of Providence for this people, has been 
solved but once in the history of the world, and that instance 
is in this record. Colonies innumerable have been planted by 
adventurers like the Phenicians, by unhappy survivors of a 
ruined country, like the Trojans, by exiles for conscience sake, 
like our own pilgrim fathers, by fugitives from justice, by 
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refugees from oppression, by trading companies, by gold hunt- 
ers and land hunters. Indeed, the race has spread over the 
earth, from its original center in Asia, by a series of successive 
migrations. These, however, have been offshoots simply from 
their native stocks, a few departing from the many. But 
when, before or since the days of Moses, has an entire nation, 
counted by millions, with the whole multitude of their help- 
less ones, by reason of infancy, old age and infirmity, been 
taken up in a body and transplanted to a new and distant 
region? When has a whole people voluntarily quitted a 
country like Egypt, at that time the garden and granary of 
the world, unrivaled then for its beautiful and rainless sky, its 
perpetual verdure, the inexhaustible wealth of its soil, and the 
luxuriousness of its climate? And when did such a nation 
willingly abandon a region like the delta of the Nile, and 
boldly strike out into a region like the desert of Arabia? The 
experience of the American Colonization Society shows how 
difficult it is to persuade even an enslaved race to leave the 
soil on which they were born, for the land of their ancestors. 
And the murmurings of Israel in the wilderness, at Moses, for 
bringing them away from Egypt, and their attempt to return, 
show how strong were their attachments to that land. Exodus 
xvi: 3; Num. xi: 5; xiv: 4. But the problem of their 
departure was solved by the rod of oppression. So soon as 
the Hebrews had become numerous and powerful, “there 
arose up a new king over Egypt which knew not Joseph.” 
Exodus i: 8. Whether a young king in the royal line, or a 
new native dynasty, or a foreign usurper succeeded to the 
throne, can not, perhaps, be determined, nor is it material. 
His accession introduced a change of policy toward the He- 
brews. The Egyptians reduced them to slavery, set over them 
taskmasters, made them serve with rigor, and, indeed, embit- 
tered their lives with hard and cruel bondage. The king, 
also, issued a brutal edict, commanding all their male children 
to be put to death as soon as they were born. The tyrant 
died, and the Hebrews looked for better times. But when 
they found that his death brought them no relief, they sighed 
and groaned, and cried out in utter despair under their intol- 
erable sufferings. Exodus ii: 23. It was by these afflictions 
that their attachment to Egypt was dissolved. It was a gradual 
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process, running through nearly a hundred years, but it was 
effectual. 

Finally, during the last eighty years of the period, God was 
preparing the instrument for the deliverance of the people. 
Moses was born of the stock of Israel in the darkest hour of 
oppression, and so was brought under the law of sympathy 
with those whom he was appointed to redeem, according to 
the profound principle involved in the incarnation of the Son 
of God. Heb. ii: 11-18. He was rescued by divine interpo- 
sition from the sentence of instant death under which he came 
into the world, and so was marked out for some extraordinary 
eareer. In his infancy he was nursed by his Hebrew mother, 
from whom he imbibed reverence for God and love for his 
kindred. In youth and early manhood he received the educa- 
tion of a prince at the court of Pharioh, and so “became 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” At the age of 
forty, the consciousness of his destiny impelled him to an 
heroic but precipitate attempt to avenge the wrongs of his 
nation, whereby he became suddenly severed from the court, 
identified with the afflicted people of God, and separated to 
his life-work. Forty years long was he in the wilderness. 
There by isolation from enemies, from kindred, and from all 
the world; by meditation, by prayer, by many sharp trials, 
and, toward the end, by theophanic revelations, his too hasty 
and eager temper was formed into the gravity and self-control 
and repose befitting the highest commission ever granted to 
mortal man. The names which he gave to the children that 
were born to him in the wilderness, reveal both the nature 
and the fruits of the divine discipline. He called his first 
son Gershom, for he said: “I have been a stranger in a strange 
land”—the cry of a lonely exile from his kindred. Exodus 
ii: 22. But this despondency in due time gave place to a holier 
affection. He named his second son Eliezer; “for the God of 
my fathers,” said he, “was mine help and delivered me from 
the sword of Pharioh;” the aspiration of faith recognizing 
God’s goodness and indicating a spirit chastened and tempered 
at last to the work set before him. Exodus xviii: 4. The 
forty years in Egypt—the school of human wisdom, and the 
forty years in the wilderness—the school of divine wisdom, 
although in aan outward conditions, thoroughly opposite to 
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each other, wrought together upon him by the law of higher 
unity, and fashioned the man for his mission. 

VIL. During a residence in Egypt, extended through more 
than two centuries, Israel was brought into the closest relations 
with the language, geography, manners, and customs of the 
country. The student will, therefore, naturally expect to find 
in the Pentateuch unequivocal traces of these particulars. In- 
deed their absence would, according to the accepted canons of 
historical criticism, be a defect in the record fatal to its authen- 
ticity. Hengstenberg and Osburn have devoted each a sepa- 
rate treatise to the subject, in which they have instituted a 
rigid comparison between the sacred text and the discoveries 
of the best Egyptologers. The results of their inquiries are 
entirely satisfactory. It is impossible, in any condensed state- 
ment, to do justice to researches which deal with multiplied and 
minute details. But as indicating the general nature of the 
argument, it may be said, first, that the linguistic accuracy of 
the Pentateuch appears in the use of proper names peculiar to 
the Coptic or old Egyptian vocabulary: as Pharioh, Potiphar, 
Asenath, and Zaphnath-Paaneah, the name given by the king 
to Joseph. The etymology of Moses, also, is thus given by 
Josephus: “The Egyptians call water mo, and those that are 
rescued from the water uses.” Gesenius, the distinguished ori- 
ental scholar, has also detected, among the common names of 
the sacred text, a certain number of Coptic words. 

Next, the geographical accuracy of the inspired writer 
appears in the names and sites of towns: as Zoan, Migdol, 
Pithom, Ramases, and On; also in his incidental allusions to 
the river Nile, to the bulrushes and flags growing at its brink; 
Exodus ii: 3; to its fertile meadows and wheat lands; and to 
the “streams, and rivers, and ponds, and pools of water” sup- 
plied from its abounding channels; Exodus vii: 19; to the 
wealth of the fisheries of Egypt, and to its productions in 
barley, flax, wheat, leeks, onions, melons, figs, grapes, and 
pomegranates. 

Not less precise is the narrative in its allusions to the usages 
of Egypt. The autocracy of the king, the position of the 
priesthood, the art of magic and the influence of its adepts, 
the vast. public works, the employment of foreigners and slaves 
in their construction, the system of task-masters, the prepara- 
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tion of sun-dried bricks by the use of straw, are instances in 
point. The Egyptians abhorred all shepherds; they habitu- 
ally suspected foreigners to be spies; their women were disso- 
lute, and yet were not locked up or guarded after the manner 
of many oriental peoples; they divined by the use of cups; Gen. 
xliv: 5; they sat rather than reclined at the table; Gen. xliii: 
33; in years of plenty they stored up grain against years of 
scarcity; they used chariots and horses of war; all these usages 
were according both to the Scriptures and the best archeolo- 
gists established in Egypt. The sacred writer is no less exact 
in his allusions to the curious art of embalming the bodies of 
the dead; to the importation of spices used in the art; Gen. 
xxxvii: 25; to the time, forty days, required for the process; 
to the period, seventy days, assigned to the solemn mourning 
for persons of rank, and to the extravagant lamentations of 
the survivors. The minute fact is stated that Joseph applied 
through others, not in person, to the king for leave to bring 
Jacob in Hebron, the explanation of which is that, according 
to the manner of the Hebrews, the mourner allowed his beard 
and hair to grow, but, according to the usage of the court, the 
subject might not come unshaven into the royal presence. Gen. 
xli: 14; 1: 45. Even in the dream of the chief butler, the 
vine with its clusters; in the dream of the chief baker, the 
three wicker baskets of bakemeats borne upon the head; and 
in the dream of the king, the lean and fat kine and the thin 
and full rows of wheat, are all true to Egyptian occupations 
and habits of thought. Indeed so accurate is the Bible in all 
its allusions to the antiquities of Egypt, that the most search- 
ing and rigorous modern criticism has not been able to detect 
a single blunder on its pages. The more immense and thorough 
the knowledge of the past becomes, the more completely does 
it confirm the infallible truth of the historical statements and 
allusions of the Pentateuch. 

IX. The connection between the Pentateuch and the writ- 
ten history of Egypt ought not to be wholly neglected in this 
study. Manetho is supposed to have been a distinguished priest 
at Heliopolis, and to have compiled a history of Egypt from 
the archives of the temple about the year 260 B.C. The work 
itself is lost, but some remains of it have been preserved by 
Josephus. One of these fragments contains a statement to the 
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effect that an ancient king of Egypt gathered out of the whole 
land 800,000 leprous persons and set them to work in the quar- 
ries east of the Nile, where they occupied an old city. They 
chose a leader named Osarsiph, formerly a priest of Heliopolis. 
[Qu. Joseph? Gen. xli: 45.] Under his rule they ceased to 
worship the gods, used sacred animals for food, and adopted many 
other customs repugnant to those of Egypt. They were joined 
by 2,000 shepherds from Jerusalem, deposed the lawful king 
and took possession of the whole land, which they held thir- 
teen years, when they were driven out of the country as far as 
the frontiers of Syria. Their leader, Osarsiph, was afterward 
called Moyses. Manetho professes to have derived this inform- 
ation, not from the public archives, but from tradition. It 
doubtless refers to the Hebrews, although it confounds the per- 
sons of Joseph and Moses; and if Manetho be worthy of credit, 
the tradition is an important part of Egypt’s testimony to the 
truth of the Bible. 

According to another extract from the same historian, a cer- 
tain people from the east, of ignoble origin, invaded Egypt, 
settled in the eastern portion of the kingdom, became numer- 
ous and powerful, subdued the whole land, burned the cities, 
treated its inhabitants with great barbarity, expelled the royal 
family, and appointed one of their own number king. These 
people were called Hyksos, or shepherd-kings. At the end of 
five hundred and eleven years, the Egyptians rallied their forces 
and waged war upon the usurpers. The Hyksos were defeated, 
and were allowed to capitulate on condition of their quitting 
the country. Accordingly 240,000 of them, including their 
families, marched through the wilderness to Judea, where they 
built a city called Hierosolma. This tradition has received 
various interpretations. Josephus identifies the Hyksos with 
the lepers of the former fragment, and both with the Israel- 
ites. 

It is, however, the current opinion of modern historical 
critics that the Hyksos were not Israelites, but a nation of 
Arabs, or shepherds from the east, of the Shemitic stock. But 
among these critics the relation of the Hyksos to the Hebrews 
is in dispute. Lipsius assigns both their arrival and expulsion 
to a period anterior to Abraham. But if, as is supposed, the 
antipathy of the Egyptians toward “all shepherds” grew out 
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of their hatred for the Hyksos, how will Lipsius explain the 
courtesy and kindness of Pharioh to Abraham and Joseph? 

Saalschiitz supposes that the Hyksos invaded Egypt after the 
death of Joseph; that the “new king who knew not Joseph” 
was the first of their dynasty, and that the Pharioh who per- 
ished in the Red Sea was the last of the line. But this theory 
does not appear to be tenable. 

The view advocated by Berthau, Knobel, and Kurtz, and 
generally adopted, is that the shepherd-kings were of the stock 
from which the Israelites descended, and were in possession of 
Egypt when Abraham first went to Canaan. It was but nat- 
ural that they should treat their remote kinsman, the patri- 
arch, with respect, on his visit to Egypt. But they gradually 
became assimilated to Egyptian ideas and customs, so that in 
the days of Joseph they were so far Egyptians as to refuse to 
eat with shepherds; and yet so far shepherds themselves as to 
own cattle, and to extend a welcome to Joseph and the shep- 
herd family of Jacob. The Hyksos were expelled, and the new 
king who knew not Joseph was the first of the restored native 
dynasty. He and his successors allowed the Hebrews to re- 
main, and reduced them to slavery, but always suspected them 
of being friendly to the Hyksos and disposed to favor their 
return to power in Egypt. And, finally, Manetho confounded 
the Hyksos and the Hebrews in his narrative of their migra- 
tion to Canaan. Such is the common explanation. 

Hengstenberg, however, attaches no value whatever to these 
fragments. He denies that Manetho was a priest at Heliopolis, 
or that he compiled his history from the archives of the tem- 
ple. He supposes him to have lived in the time of the Roman 
Emperors, and suspects him to have been an “intentional falsi- 
fier” and a “professional wind-bag,” perverting and garbling 
the narrative in the Pentateuch in order to flatter the national 
vanity of the Egyptians. Iengstenberg is not likely to be 
sustained in this judgment; and Manetho is likely to be still 
classed with Heroditus and Berosus, historians whose testimony, 
when thoroughly winnowed and sifted, yields a certain amount 
of truth. But the precise value of these fragments, and their 
relations to each other, to the lost history which they have 
survived, to the tangled web of Egyptian chronology, and to 
the sacred records, are not perhaps determinable. Nor is it 
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‘important to the student of the Bible that they should be de- 
termined. Manetho explains nothing in the sacred text which 
is not as well explained without him. His testimony can not 
confirm the Pentateuch. He occupies an humbler attitude. He 
waits to be himself explained and confirmed by the infallible 
word. 





Art. V.—The Holy Spirit and the Church. 


As we are living under the special reign and “ more glorious 
ministration of the Spirit,” the subject to which we invite 
attention in this discussion is of the very utmost practical im- 
portance. Every other ministration was, in fact, but prepara- 
tory and introductory to this one. The dispensation which 
immediately preceded it is termed ro zxatapyovpevor, that which 
is counterworked and abolished, while this one is to pevoy, to con- 
tinue, for all time, places, and people. 

The ministration of the Spirit is to be permanent and uni- 
versal—world-wide. The Church has been fully endowed, by 
her dying and risen Lord, with all the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit, a royal legacy, “tux gift of God.” Christ told 
his weeping disciples that it was expedient for them that he 
should go away in order that the Comforter might come and 
abide with them always, and be everywhere present with them, 
as his substitute and vicegerent. The Holy Spirit is in the 
room and stead of Christ “until he shall come the second time 
without sin unto salvation.” It becomes, then, a matter of 
the very last importance to understand precisely the relation 
which the Spirit sustains to the Church, and the Church to 
the Spirit. 

Holding in her hands the great commission to evangelize all 
the nations of the earth, the Church has the guarantee that 
her resources are equal to the mighty task in the assurance: 
“ Lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 

What the Church now needs, in order that the kingdom and 
dominion of the whole earth may be given her, is to know how 
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to put herself in full possession, and then to give a practical 
development, of all the resources left at hercommand. When 
she once becomes perfectly “filled with the Spirit,” “a spirit 
of love, power, and a sound mind,” “ filled with all the fullness 
of God and strengthened according to the riches of his glory, 
by might, by his Spirit in the inner man,” then nothing shall 
be impossible to her faith. 

That we may understand aright the present posture of the 
Church, and especially in her relation to the Spirit, we pro- 
pose briefly to consider the other ministrations through which 
she has already passed. 


I. THE THEOCRACY. 


The first of these we term the Theocracy—the reign or gov- 
ernment of Jehovah. During the first ages of the world, the 
human race seems to have had no knowledge of God. They 
had sunken into the profoundest abyss of atheism. They must 
be taught the very first lesson of theology—that there is a God 
—theism. To this end God must reveal himself, which he did 
in terrible signs and wonders. He manifested forth his being, 
power, and glory. The voice of his thunder was in the heay- 
ens, and his lightnings lightened the world. He made the 
earth to shake and tremble. He spoke to the nations of the 
earth in an audible voice, saying: “ Be still and know that I, 
Jehovah, am God alone.” He loosened the fountains of the 
great deep, and sent his flood upon the earth, and swept away 
its wickedness as with the besom of destruction. He sent forth 
his fire from heaven, and consumed their cities, until he made 
the world stand in awe of him, and acknowledge the being of 
God. 

His next object was to make a revelation of his Nature— 
what kind of a being he was—that he was a holy God. Hence 
“he revealed himself in flaming fire,” the chosen symbol of 
his purity. He appeared upon Sinai, in the presence of his 
people, amid thunders and lightnings, a thick cloud, and the 
voice of the trumpet exceeding loud, so that all the people in 
the camp trembled. And Moses brought forth all the people 
out of the camp to meet with God, and Mount Sinai was alto- 
gether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in fire, 
and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and 
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the whole mount quaked greatly. And when the voice of the 
trumpet sounded long, and waxed louder and louder, Moses 
spake, and God answered him by a voice, and the Lord came 
down upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the mount.” Ex. xix: 
16-25 ; comp. Heb. xii: 18-21. The angel of the Lord appeared 
to Moses in a flame of fire in a bush. He continually stood 
before the people of Israel in a pillar of fire, his Shekinah re- 
mained ever in the tabernacle. The same truth was perpetu- 
ally enforced by the sacrifice of clean beasts, burnt upon the 
altar, and in all their “divers baptisms,” ete. 

But the third and last truth to be developed during this 
administration, had reference to the relation which this thrice 
holy God sustained toward his people. He was (1) God, (2) a 
holy God, (3) their God. He caused himself to be proclaimed 
as he passed before them in such awful majesty and glory, 
“the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, forgiving 
iniquities, transgressions, and sins.” He was their father, and 
friend, and deliverer. 

We may remark, in passing, that whenever Jehovah en- 
deavored to impress the human mind with any great truth 
concerning himself, that would be the point against which 
Satan would array all his strength. For instance, God told 
Adam not to eat the forbidden fruit, that if he did he “should 
die.” Satan told him it would make him “ as wise as the gods.” 
When God taught theism, the devil taught atheism. And when 
the conviction became overwhelming that there is a God—that 
none but a “fvol” would deny it—instantly the father of lies 
would give the pendulum of the mind a swing to the opposite 
extreme of polytheism that everything was God! and sent man 
thus deceived to do reverence to stocks and stones, to leeks 
and onions. 

Or if God tried to teach man that he was a pure and holy 
God, Satan persuaded them that he was like unto corruptible 
things—to four-footed beasts and creeping things. 

When God would be their king, Satan would put it into 
their hearts to renounce allegiance to him, and choose one 
from among themselves, and finally succeeded in turning away 
their minds from the service of the only living and true God to 
worship the idol gods of the heathen. 
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II. THE SECOND OR MEDIATORIAL DISPENSATION. 

The first great fact concerning the being, nature, and rela- 
tion of God being established, and also the correlative fact of 
man’s sinfulness, instantly the question arises, “ How shall man 
be just with God.” God’s people were now prepared for a new 
and glorious development of divine truth. 1. There is one 
God. 2. “ There is one mediator between God and man.” 

One dispensation gradually prepares the way for the one 
that is to follow. This truth, long foreshadowed by types and 
ceremonies, at length breaks forth in all its glory, in the incar- 
nation, life, and death of the great Messiah. “Immanuel,” 
“God manifest in the flesh,” the incomprehensible Jehovah 
brought down to our senses and our sympathies; the word 
made flesh that we might behold his glory and handle that 
word of life. Until now, the Church had remained compara- 
tively ignorant of the ground of her acceptance and the 
strength of her devotions. ‘“ Hitherto ye have asked nothing 
in my name.” 

Christ sets forth the doctrines of the atonement. Justifica- 
tion by faith, through his blood, by which the law is magni- 
fied, sin expiated, and the sinner saved. His mediatorial king- 
dom more perfectly organized; his apostles commissioned ; 
the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit secured; his work 
on earth finished, it is expedient for him to agcend on high, to 
occupy his mediatorial throne in the heavens. And as the 
great High Priest passes into the heavens, the Comforter de- 
scends upon earth and ushers in the last and “ more glorious 
ministration of the Spirit.” Now error assumes a new form. 
The devil being foiled and beaten from his old position, now 
assumes the very ground against which he has all along so 
earnestly contended. He admits that there is one God, but 
denies that there are two ; or what he would persuade us is the 
same thing—two persons in the Godhead. His main effort is 
now to discredit the divinity of Christ, and hence Unitarian- 
ism, Arianism, Sourieanism, etc. 


III. THE MINISTRATION OF THE SPIRIT. 


The Church now passes under her final and more glorious 
ministration. “It is expedient for you that I go away, for if 
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I go not away the Comforter will not come; but if I go away 
I will send him unto you, and he shall abide with you forever, 
and reprove the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment,” ete. : 

The ministrations of the Messiah were limited both as to 
time and place. They were confined to one nation, while that 
of the Spirit should include the whole world. 

Christ being man as well as God, could not continue here 
always, by reason of death, but the Spirit would abide always. 
Christ could not be personally present in every assembly of his 
worshiping saints, but the Spirit would be present “ wherever 
two or three were gathered together in his name.” 

These were the advantages to result from this change from 
Christ’s personal ministration, limited both as to time and 
place, to the ministration of the Holy Ghost, which, besides 
being permanent, would be spiritual and universal. His spe- 
cial reign was inaugurated on the day of Pentecost. It will 
continue to increase in power and in great glory until the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the whole earth, when the 
latter-day glory shall be ushered in with meridian splendor; a 
dispensation no longer clouded with types and shadows, nor to 
be signalized by the shedding of the blood of the great sacri- 
fice, but a reign of universal peace and love, a day of the 
mighty power of God, witnessing the outpouring of the vials, 
the opening of the seals, and the sounding of the trumpets, 
the final and complete triumphs of the Gospel, when every 
knee shall bow to Jesus, and the cry come forth from God out 
of heaven, “the kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This epoch will be marked by the overthrow of all the anti- 
Christian powers, the Beast and False Prophet. It shall con- 
tinue until every bright prophecy is fulfilled, until the whole 
creation that groans and travails in pain together until now 
receives its baptism of fire, and shall come forth from its flames 
a new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, and Christ himself shall be a second time revealed from 
heaven, with all his holy angels, in flaming fire, taking venge- 
ance on them that know not God, and obey not his Gospel. 
This spiritual reign shall continue until the last enemy be de- 
stroyed, swallowed up in victory, and the curse of sin effaced 
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from our fair heritage, and Christ and his risen saints reign in 
visible glory upon the earth. 

This will be the consummation of all things, the fulfillment 
of the whole Gospel economy of salvation. This being true, 
the Church ought and must be brought to understand the 
teachings of the Scriptures concerning the personal reign and 
influence of the Spirit. - It is against this very point that Satan 
is now arraying his whole strength. He is now drawing off 
his forces from all other points of attack, and concentrating 
them here. Everywhere, all over the earth, is heard the hum 
of busy preparation. All the powers of earth and hell are 
being consolidated into one mighty army, and are girding 
themselves for the last great battle. Mighty issues are at stake. 
But the issue is not that of Theism against Atheism, nor is it 
Unitarianism against the Deity of Christ, but it is against the 
personal reign and influence of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of men. 

As the Church is now under the special control of the third 
person in the Trinity, the gift of the Father, and the vice- 
gerent of the Son, who will not cease to reign until he brings 
the whole world unto the feet of the Messiah, as might be 
expected, and what is now true in fact, the grand heresy of our 
day has embodied itself in a denial of the work of the Spirit, 
the unpardonable sin of the age. The Holy Spirit is here 
“anti,” in the place or room of Christ—to do his work more 
thoroughly and perfectly than he could, if here in person. 

Now whatever comes in between Christ and his Church, 
superseding his Spirit in dispensing salvation to men, is “ Anti- 
Christ” in the place of Christ, and therefore against Christ. 
But this opposition is not open, but insidious. The Devil 
grows wiser by experience, and improves upon his own poli- 
cies. He now comes “as an angel of light.” He comes in the 
garb, and in the name, and as an advocate of Christianity. 

The most cursory observation will show any one what is the 
prevailing form of error of this day. What, for instance, is 
the Church of Rome, “who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshiped; so that he, as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God?” 2Thes.2: 4. Holding “the keys,” he claims to open 
and shut the kingdom of heaven at will. 
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And how much better is the Puseyism and High-Churchism 
of England, or the Rationalism of Germany, or the Parkerism 
and Campbellism of this country? In all these prevailing forms 
of error the work of the Holy Spirit is almost entirely ignored, 
or cramped and tied down to a mere frame-work of ceremonies. 

Besides the heresy of this day takes care to embody itself into 
an organized form of concentrated strength. And what ren- 
ders it 80 much more dangerous and difficult to combat, is the 
fact that it no longer takes an open field, nor fights under its 
own colors, but dresses up its soldiery in canonical robes, and 
sends them forth in the regimental uniform of “the only true 
Church.” Pretending to the utmost sanctity and zeal for God, 
they seem to excel all others in devotion to Christ, choosing 
for themselves a monopoly of devout titles, as “Most Holy 
Catholic,” “Christian,” etc. Like the Jews and Romans, un- 
der pretense of honoring Christ, they do put a crown upon his 
head, but it proves to be acrown of thorns, and upon his body 
a purple robe; but the more effectually to mock him, a scep- 
ter in his hand—but, lo! it isa broken reed. Having blind- 
folded him, they buffet and spit upon him, then crucify him, 
and bury his body under a rubbish of good works, done with- 
out the aid and grace of the Holy Spirit, which are indeed 
good for nothing. Their salutation to the Chureh is like that 
of Joab to his brother Amasa, when he took him by the beard 
and said, “Art thou in health, my brother? and then kissed 
him,” that he might more effectually conceal the stab that shed 
out his bowels upon the earth. 

No, the opposition and despite done the Spirit of God in this 
day does not come directly from the world, but from those who 
profess to be the special defenders of the faith. Satan’s policy 
now is not to oppose, but pervert the truth. He does not try 
to prevent men from being religious, but takes care to supply 
them with a false religion—one that will satisfy the accusations 
and demands of the conscience, without mortifying the corrupt 
desires of the heart. This he does by making religion a mere 
outward matter, the more of which one has the more certain 
is he of damnation—a religion in which bigotry will supply 
the place of piety, and a splendid ritual be a substitute for true 
spirituality. There is a marked tendency in our age to exalt 
the Church, with all her imposing rites and costly ceremonials, 
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into the place of the Spirit. And hence this great ado about 
baptismal regeneration, apostolical succession, free will, pen- 
ance, holy water, priestly absolution, transubstantiation, and 
the like. 

Such is the posture of things in our day. The Church has 
manfully fought its way up to this point. She has struggled 
on through Atheism, Pantheism, Polytheism, Deism, through 
Arianism, Socinianism, Unitarianism. She has evolved the 
sublime doctrines of Theism—the being, nature, and relations 
of God Jehovah to his people. She has solved the great 
problem of man’s salvation through a Mediator—that all things 
in heaven and upon earth were created by and for the Messiah, 
in subserviency to the interests of the Church. 

In the meantime she has been taught herself, and is now 
teaching the world, that she has achieved none of these things 
by her own power. It was not by (her) might, nor power, 
“but by the Spirit of God” dwelling in her. She has at length 
come up to this point; she feels her entire dependence upon the 
Spirit of God, without whom she “can do nothing.” 

Now there is but one more truth for her to realize, and 
practically to develop—the most important and momentous , 
practical truth that she has ever been brought to consider, viz. : 
that it is her duty and privilege to enjoy the abiding fellowship, 
and to feel the mighty, the almighty indwelling power of the Holy 
Ghost! It remains for her “to be filled with all the fullness 
of God, and to be strengthened according to the riches of his 
glory, by might, by his Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may 
dwell in our hearts by faith, being rooted and grounded in 
love, who is able to do exceeding abundantly above all we can 
ask or think.” 

For the Church to feel her dependence of the Spirit is one 
thing, but to realize his presence and power and life in herself, 
is quite a different thing. A sick man may know that his life 
depends upon a certain medicine, but this will not save him; 
he must take the medicine, and experience its saving virtues 
within him. 

There never was a more important truth for the Church to 
consider than this. She has at length gotten to the very point 
to which God has all along been bringing her. She has but 
one more step to take—one more truth to realize. If she has 
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& proper sense of her intrinsic weakness, she has as yet no just 
conception of the supernatural strength with which she is 
really endowed—the omnipotent energies of the eternal Spirit 
of God. “When I am weak, then am I strong,” said the 
Apostle; weak in self, strong in God. The gifts and graces 
of the Spirit are all given to the Church, all that is wonderful 
and transforming in power, all that is ineffable in grace, 
infinite in wisdom, and omnipotent in love, are all lodged with 
the Church, as a rich and lasting legacy. Her resources are 
infinite, unlimited, omnipotent. They can never be circum- 
seribed or repressed, except by the Church herself, in her own 
ignorance and inaptitude. The Spirit that dwells in her is the 
same that brooded over the face of the deep, bringing order 
out of chaos, light out of darkness, that garnished the face 
of the heavens, “that made dry bones to rejoice,” and who 
will at the last day raise the sleeping dust, and array it in forms 
of beauty and life. The Church has not yet begun to awake 
to the sense of the solemnity of her mission, nor the sublimity 
of her destiny, nor to the adequacy of her resources; and, 
least of all, has she a practical knowledge as to how to apply 


_ them. 


A mere earnest of that power was given her on the day of 
Pentecost. When the Apostles preached, “they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” Three thousand were converted in 
one day. Paul “preached in the demonstration of the Holy 
Ghost, and with power.” This was not the demonstration of 
zeal, or learning, or philosophy, or eloquence, but “of the 
Spirit.” They all preached with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven. It was not the miraculous power of the Holy 
Spirit that converted men in their day, but it was by those 
saving virtues of that Spirit which are, and ever will be, 
reserved for the use and benefit of his Church. There is no 
limit or restriction put upon these divine influences in our day. 
The promise of the Spirit is left us. It is as much our duty to 
be “filled with the Spirit” as it was that of the Apostles. 
There is no promise in the Bible more frequently, freely and 
fully made, than that of the Spirit. God declares he is more 
ready to give than we are to ask or receive it. 

Now let us suppose that every minister and layman were filled 
with the Spirit, how long would it be ere the world would be 
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converted to God? Pentecostal seasons would be witnessed by 
every rolling sun. 

Do not say that this is an impracticable thing. Let each 
Christian seek to be filled with the Spirit, and then the work 
is done! When each one is filled, then are all filled with “the 
spirit of love and power, and of a sound mind.” No one 
need to wait for another. If each one was just as eager to be 
filled with the Spirit, and would labor as earnestly as does the 
miser for gold, or the man of ambition for the honors of this 
world, lo! suddenly the whole Chureh would find herself 
immediately inspired and imbued with power from on high. 
We are commanded “to covet earnestly the best gifts of the 
Spirit:” such as “faith, hope, and charity,” which ever 
“abide” with the Church. And if there be anything on earth 
worthy of our most earnest seeking, surely this is that thing; 
whether we consider our duty, or our pleasure, our usefulness, 
or happiness; and a most solemn thought it is, that in the last 
day we must account to God for all that lost good we might 
have accomplished had we been “filled with the Spirit.” 

But if these things be so, it may be asked, how comes it that 
the world has not been converted long ago? 

We reply, in the first place, that the Church has been hith- 
erto ignorant of the nature and extent of her resources. We 
might ask, why was not the commerce of the world trans- 
ported by steam in the days of Noah? The latent power of 
steam has always resided in water. We make steam to draw, 
electricity to talk, and the sun to paint. Why did not our 
fathers? Possibly there are still occult powers in nature, only 
awaiting deeper research on our part, that are to work still 
more wonderful results upon the destinies of the world. But 
as yet we are ignorant of them. So has it been all along 
with respect to the Church. God has long since placed at her 
command the moral power, the leverage and fulcrum, by which 
she may lift the world; but she knew not the facts, or if she 
did, she lacked the principles by which they are to be applied. 
Nor is she yet weaned from all human dependencies. She 
knows neither her own innate weaknesses, nor where lie the 
hidings of her power; that the omnipotence of God lies con- 
cealed amid her dormant and reserved energies. With Christ’s 
strength nothing is impossible to her faith. She can “do all 
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things.” “If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.” Nay, 
Christ expected his disciples to do even greater wonders than 
those he wrought, because, said he, “I go to my Father,” and 
because his Spirit would, in consequence, come upon them 
and us. 

Secondly. Supposing the Church does know and believe the 
foregoing facts as a theory, as yet she is not in a proper con- 
dition to give to them a practical development. She has “put 
off her coat ” since the day of Pentecost, and knoweth not how 
to put it on again. Having dallied so long with sin, she has 
fallen asleep in the lap of worldliness, until the “seven locks 
of her head have been shorn.” In vain she tries to shake off 
the fetters from her limbs. Her magic power is gone. She “ wist 
not that the Spirit of God has departed from her.” But the 
Philistines have come upon her, “ put out her eyes, and bound 
her with fetters of brass, and made her to grind in their prison- 
house,” through the long dark ages. The strength she now 
puts forth is a blind, human strength. But in due time God will 
gird her with his own Almighty power, and then she will lay 
hold of the pillars of Dagon’s temple, and drag it in the dust. 

God’s purpose is to make known his manifold wisdom and 
saving power, “by means of the Church;” Eph. iii: 10; to 
convert men “by the foolishness of preaching.” The opera- 
tion of God in the salvation of men is a co-operation; the 
Church working out as God works in. The necessity for this 
is in the Church itself. She must be taken into vital union with 
Christ, inspired by his Spirit, and quickened by his life, that 
her own talents may be increased by becoming a co-worker 
with God. The inspiration which he affords is not intended to 
supersede the use of her own faculties, but to quicken them 
into a new life and activity. It is but the “putting out her 
talents to usury.” 

Every member of the body or faculty of the mind is increased 
by exercise, and extirpated by disuse. The teacher may try 
to communicate knowledge to the pupil, but unless the pupil 
will call into exercise the mercurial powers of his own mind, 
his faculties will never grow. They may be overlaid and 
entombed in the knowledge of other men. His mind may 
become a lumber-room of facts, but can not thus be educated. 
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Hence, there must be a co-operation between the mind of the 
teacher and the taught. 

So there must of necessity be a combination of the divine 
and human forces in the great work of evangelizing the world; 
God working in, man working out; the vine giving life, the 
branch bearing the fruit. Seemingly, God might have dis- 
pensed with the agency of the Church, by writing his Word 
across the face of the sky; or by sending his angels through 
the midst of the heavens, having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach to men, and so left the Church with nothing to do but 
to fold up her talent in a napkin. 

But no, the doctrine of divine influence, so far from super- 
seding the use of the means of grace, necessitates them, and 
affords them the only ground or hope of success. Those 
Apostles who were the most deeply “moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” were the most diligent in the use of their own pow- 
ers, and entertained the most profound respect for divine 
ordinances. 

It is manifestly the purpose of the divine mind to convert 
the world through human instrumentality, “by means of the 
Church.” And of necessity there must be a place of meeting, 
a point of contact between the divine and human forces, in 
carrying on the work of redemption in the world. And that 
point must be in the faithful and persevering use of the means 
of the divine appointment. Else why did God appoint them at 
all, unless he intended that they should serve as a connecting 
link between himself and the Church, uniting the divine and 
human agencies? Like the wire, they connect the two poles of 
the battery; take them away ard the circuit is broken. The 
magnetic influences of the divine Spirit will flow to his Church, 
and through it, in saving a lost world, only through his own 
ordinances, properly administered. “How, then, shall they 
call on him in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? and how 
shall they hear without a preacher?” Rom. x: 14. “I will 
be inquired of by the house of Israel, to do this thing for 
them.” ; 

But it by no means follows that the connection between the 
influences of the Spirit and the means of grace is absolute. 
These —_ may be, and often are, improperly employed. 
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The Church may rest in them, instead of looking through them. 
The sacraments may be received without repentance and faith. 
We may “ask amiss.” Perverted, they become “a savor of 
death unto death;” not because there is any defect in the 
means themselves, and least of all, because the Holy Spirit 
has sovereignly deserted them. In that event, they would 
cease to be the ordinances of God. __ 

The truth of God, as contained in his word and ordinances, 
is the shrine of the divine influence, and not the hearts of 
believers, except so far as his word abides in them. John xv. 


' The Holy Spirit never is withdrawn from his Word, nor from 


his Church, except as the Church withdraws herself from him, 
by neglecting or perverting his ordinances. “Lo, I am with 
you always.” 

If there be any cessation of the divine work at all, it is the 
fault of *he Church—the negative pole of the battery. 

The God of nature and of grace is the same God. The 
perfect analogy between the natural and spiritual kingdoms 
enabled Christ to speak always in parables. We feel war- 
ranted in saying that, as God has deposited certain physical 
influences in the kingdom of nature, so, in like manner, has 
he deposited certain spiritual influences with his Church, or 
in his spiritual kingdom. He allows us to avail ourselves of 
these influences, to lay them all under contribution to our 
necessities. And these influences are so definitely and perma- 
nently located, that we may know where to find them, and by 
what combinations to elicit them. 

He does not, in either kingdom, change his laws fitfully, 
leaving man every year to renew his experiments, feeling 
blindly after God if haply he may find him. The whole 
economy, both of nature and grace, is settled fast in all the 
fixedness of an unchangeable law. 

Now such is the order of things in the natural world, that 
to obtain the necessaries of life, there must be a combination 
and co-operation of both the divine and human forces; man 
oust plant that God may give the increase. But in using the 
means, in order to insure the increase, we must use them 
properly: according to law. There may be vitality in the 
seed, fertility in the soil, germinating power in the rain and 
sunshine, but the seed may be sown on a rock, or by the way- 
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side, or among thorns, or cast into the fire, what then? There 
is no harvest. But is it because God has withdrawn his pres- 
ence from the physical world? All the elements of a harvest 
were there, but failed to be developed for the want of a proper 
combination. 

So the Church may employ the means of grace with great 
assiduity, as did the Pharisees, or Israelites, in the days of 
Isaiah (chaps. i: 1-18, and lviii: 2-8), and yet fail of the grace 
of God. The fault was not in the good seed; it fell on a rock. 

The Church, in her attempts to do good to others, too often 
fails. She labors with but one oar, and wields that with only 
a human arm. She may be rent with strife, or incased in 
pride and -worldliness. God’s Spirit will no more co-operate 
with such a Church than steam will exert its power through 
frozen valves and icy cylinders. God does not withdraw his 
physical influence from the natural world, or alter any one of 
its laws, in order to compensate for our ignorance of, or disre- 
gard for, them. Who believes that the loadstone has lost its 
power to attract, because it has no influence over wood, or 
that powder is no longer explosive, because one fails “to 
spring a magazine with a match of icicles?” 

So “the law of faith,” by which all spiritual influences are 
regulated, is just as certainly and definitely fixed as are “the 
sweet influences which bind the Pleiades,” and control the 
motions of the physical universe. The magnetic influence of 
the Spirit, like electricity, has its chosen mediums, that, like 
perfect conductors, transmit his graces to the hearts of men. He 
will never despise nor desert them. He has deposited them 
where they may at all times be found. His relation to the 
Church and the means of grace is forever fixed, and is as 
unalterable as his own eternal throne. It is God’s Spirit that 
worketh all in all, yet always in accordance to “the law of 
the Spirit of life.” 

The Church herself must be pre-eminently holy if she would 
be filled with all the fullness of God, or exert, like salt, a saving 
influence upon the world. She is like the moon, herself an 
opaque body, and shines, if at all, in a borrowed light. To do 
this she must arise, full orbed, above the earth, into that high 
and holy elevation where she may bathe herself in the light 
of the Sun of Righteousness, now no longer visible to the eyes 
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of the men of this world, and thus throw back his borrowed 
splendors upon this dark earth. “Ye are the light of the 
world.” “Ye are my witnesses.” 

The Church, filled with the Spirit, is in the stead of Christ, 
a living, practical embodiment of his life, convincing the world 
of the reality and power of godliness, by an argument that 
the most ignorant can understand, and the most learned can 
neither gainsay nor resist. 

But the Church, like the moon, may get down upon a level 
with the earth, and in a direct line between it and the sun, 
and throw the shadow of her dark disc over our already 
benighted world, covering it with a double mantle of darkness, 
verifying the words of the Saviour: “If the light that is in 
thee be darkness, how great is that darkness!” 

We come now to consider more closely the union of the 
Holy Spirit and the Church, or how it is that believers are un- 
der divine influence, and yet retain their own freedom of will. 

The Christian life is a new life—a divine life. “You hath 
he made alive.” Eph. ii: 1. “I am crucified with Christ: nev- 
ertheless, I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God,” ete. 
Gal. ii: 20. I live, yet not I. It is not I that live, and yet I 
do live. A blessed mystery, a sweet and heavenly paradox! 
Dead, yet alive; alive, yet dead! Dead to the former life, 
alive to a sense of the former death. The corn has fallen into 
the earth and died, but lo! a new life springs out of its death, 
coutaining the germ of a reproduction, “the power of an end- 
less life;” fit type of the new, divine life of him that is. cruci- 
fied but still lives. The life which he henceforth lives is 
not a self-originated life. Before conversion we live, but are 
dead; after conversion we are dead, while we truly live. The 
former state is a living death, because a dying life; the latter a 
living life, because we live in him who is the Life of our life. 

The branch might say to the vine, “I live and bear fruit; 
see the rich cluster of grapes which I have produced. [ live, 
yet not I. It is my life, and yet not my life. Severed from 
thee I wither and die, and am fit only to be burned, and yet 
the fruit is mine. I bear it, yet not alone and of myself—not 
by my own, self-originated efforts and struggles for the dew, 
and rain, and sunshine, I simply abide in the vine. Thy life 
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is my life. We are two, but one; one, but two; distinct, but 
united ; united, but separate and distinct— one life is common 
to us both.” Fittest type of the life of Christ in the souls of 
his people. It is Christ’s life in us; it is our life in Christ; 
he the vine, and we the branches—a divine life. It is also a 
human life. The two forces, the divine and the human vitally 
blending in the Christian life, and yet the one does in no way 
trench upon the sphere of the other. 

The operations of the Spirit are so perfectly in a line with the 
laws of our own spirits, that he does not “destroy free agency, 
nor offer the slightest violence to the will of the creature, nor 
disturb the contingency of second causes.” Divine influence 
does not come in such a way as to supersede the use of our 
own faculties. Nor does it “work them as steam does the 
valves, and cranks, and wheels of an engine.” The Holy 
Spirit helps our infirmities. Galvanism poured along the line 
of the muscles does not destroy them, nor supersede the use 
of them, but imparts a new power and vitality to them. So 
the influence of the Spirit does not destroy our freedom, but 
enlarges it.. “Whom he makes free, are free indeed.” They 
do not unmake our humanity, but repair and restore it. They 
are necessary to bring man back to his normal state. When 
God first created man he breathed his own life into him, and 
man became a “living soul.” So far was this from destroying 
his manhood, it was essential to it. It was necessary to make 
him a perfect man. It elevated him in the scale of humanity 
to be thus divinely inspired. When he sinned he died; lost 
the divine life. In his conversion it is restored, “ being born 
again of God.” This does not make him less a man, a human 
being, by being restored to what he was in the beginning; 
having his dead soul quickened by the Spirit of God, and with 
the power of an endless life, and having his soul purged from 
the foul demoniacal spirit that is in him. 

We have the finest illustration of the union of the human 
and divine natures in the person of our great prototype, Jesus 
Christ. He was both God and man, being the son of both, 
having two natures in one person, and being perfect in both. 
“He is the great fundamental, external element of Christianity 
petween God and man; and in him perfect and complete divin- 
ity, and perfect and complete humanity, each in its integrity, 
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meet and blend in one person. The divinity does not exclude 
anything corporeal, and make the life of Christ a continued 
theophany: that is Doceticism. It does not crowd out the 
rational human soul: that is Appolinarianism. The divinity 
and the humanity, though side by side, and joined by contact, 
are not separate and independent: that is Nestorianism. The 
divinity does not absorb the humanity, so that the two, though 
distinct and separate in origin, are in manifestation confounded, 
having but one nature as well as one person: this is Eustychi- 
anism, or the Monophysite doctrine. Neither does the human- 
ity expel the divinity and leave Christ a mere man, however 
miraculously endowed: this is Socinianism. Nor does it, in 
any way, emphasize itself at the expense of the divinity, pro- 
ducing a doctrine lying anywhere between the wide extremes 
of the highest Unitarianism and the lowest Rationalism. All 
these errors, one after another, has the Church thrown off as 
unscriptural and unsound, as it has steadily but slowly gravi- 
tated through the conflicts of opinion toward the true doctrine, 
under the influence of the Spirit who has promised to guide 
unto the whole circle of Gospel truth; and it rests in the 
position that both natures interpenetrate and co-operate, each 
in its integrity, in a living personal union. The divinity and 
the humanity are fused into one person, not one nature, in such 
a way that, without substantial change jn either, of any kind, 
of addition or abatement, the divinity is divinity still; the 
humanity, humanity still.” * 

How two natures blend harmoniously in one person, each 
distinct and perfect, “ yet making one,” we may not be able to 
explain or understand, nor is this necessary to our faith. Man 
is himself a “ compound being,” made up of matter and mind, 
having a soul and a spirit, yet he is but one. So the Spirit of 
the living God may penetrate our spirits, as the light does the 
diamond, without overriding our faculties or impairing the 
perfect freedom of our powers. That subtle influence called 
gravitation, penetrates every particle of matter, goes even 
down to the very center of the earth, and flings abroad his 
sweet influences among the heavenly orbs, and yet does not 
“destroy the law” of nature “but establishes it.” 





* See Biblical Repository, vol. XVI, p. 500. 
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There is in our natures a centrifugal power, whose tendency 
is to drive us away from God. The Holy Spirit is the only 
centripetal force, restoring by his potent influences the wan- 
dering and the lost, and adjusting all things to their proper 
spheres, and causing them to move onward in all their order, 
beauty, and harmony. 

The union of the divine life with our life, does not impair 
our humanity but restores and elevates it; so that the life of 
Christ in us is emphatically our life, and our life becomes a 
divine life. It is human, yet divine; divine, yet human: a life 
in the flesh, but not of it. The more perfect it becomes in its 
divinity, the more perfect in its humanity. Christ, our Head, 
was the most perfect human being that ever lived, because per- 
fect in his divine nature; so the more of his Spirit we possess 
the more does it intensify our individuality. ‘ He turneth the 
hearts of men as the rivers of water are turned.” Water may 
be turned out of its old into a new channel, and be water still, 
obeying every law of its nature, though induced to run freely 
in an opposite direction. The oil on Aaron’s head ran down 
over his whole body. So our Living Head was largely anointed 
with the unction of the Holy Ghost, which anointing flows 
over the whole body, imparting grace and life eternal to every 
member of his mystical body. “If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” Rom. viii: 9. 

These two elements, the human and the divine, enter into 
all parts of divine worship. The Church itself is partly 
human, partly divine. It is the body of Christ; his Spirit is 
its life. Without the human element there would be no body, 
and without the divine no life. There are those who think to 
serve God standing without the pale of the visible Church; 
but if all would act upon the same principle, the Church 
would cease to exist, and piety, for the want of an organiza- 
tion, would soon disappear from the world. This would be 
the result from setting aside the human element. 

Others run to the opposite extreme and ignore the divine ele- 
ment. Like Ishmael, they mock at and deride the doctrine of 
divine influences. They exalt the Church into the place of 
Christ, and make salvation the reward of human merit. 
“ What God hath joined let no man put asunder.” 

If the two elements be not conjoined, it is no true Church 
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at all. If Christ be not in it, and if it be not in Christ, it is a 
mere human association. Or, take away the human element, 
and nothing is left “ but a mere phantom without any concrete 
form.” Each Church, so far as it is inspired by the Holy 
Spirit, is divinely authenticated, be the form what it may. 
The true essence of a Church is not in its form but in its life. 
The high churchman makes salvation depend upon the Church. 
That is to exalt the human element unduly, putting the Church 
before Christ instead of Christ before the Church. “This is 
to make the Church the way to Christ, instead of making 
Christ the way to the Church.” 

But take away entirely the human element, and you annihi- 
late the Church, and break up the divine plan. There is no 
salvation by the Church, there would be none without it. 
There would be no fruit without the vine, there would be none 
without the branch. We may swing the pendulum to either 
extreme, but truth lies in the middle. The Church is God’s 
divine organization in the which man becomes a co-worker with 
God. This is what Calvin meant—“ There is no other way of 
entrance into life unless conceived by her (the Church), born 
of her, nourished at her breasts, continually preserved by her 
care and government, till divested of this mortal flesh, and 
we become like angels.” : 

In giving us the Scriptures, God affords us another illustra- 
tion of his purpose not to disregard the law of divine and 
human co-operation. “Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 2 Peteri: 21. “The revelation 
of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto him 
things that must shortly come to pass; and he sent and signi- 
fied it by his angel unto his servant John.” Rev.i:1. Here 
the two agencies meet, yet each distinct and neither trenching 
upon the sphere of the other. Christ is the medium, who is 
God speaking in man, as man for man, to man, by man. The 
two natures coexisting, coalescing, coacting, but perfect in 
their individuality as in their unity, “so that it is God 
who speaks to us, but it is also man; it is man, but also 
God.” ’ 

The same thing is true with respect to prayer and praise. 
Prayer is the offering up of the desires of our hearts to God, 
the Father, who is the hearer of prayer, through the Son, who 
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is the medium of prayer, in the Holy Spirit, who is the inter- 
cessor or helper in prayer. “If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will,” etc. But we must 
ask in faith, which is human in its exercise but divine in its 
origin, being of the operation of God. “Likewise also the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities.” Still the prayer is human, 
perfectly so, and even more so than if we had no divine help, 
for the object of the divine aid is to bring out the human ele- 
ment in our devotions. Prayer without the Spirit is no more 
than “vain repetitions.” It is defective in both matter and 
manner; “for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought,” ete. The Father will not hear those prayers that are 
not “offered up through the Son and by the Eternal Spirit.” 

He that would preach the Word with success must preach it, 
“not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in the demon- 
stration of the Spirit and with power, that the faith of those 
who hear it may stand not in the wisdom, of men, but in the 
power of God.” 1 Cor. ii: 4. 

In giving to us the spirit of adoption, the Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit. We have first, and directly, the testi- 
mony of our own spirits; secondly, and indirectly, the testi- 
mony of the divine Spirit, just as the branch immediately 
bears the fruit, which is mediately produced by the vine. So 
the sacraments contain both the human and divine elements 
in them. As human, they are but a sign; as divine, seals of 
the covenant of grace. Baptism is a sign of the work of the 
Spirit; “of the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.” Viewed simply in its human or manward rela- 
tions, “it is nothing” more than a sign, token, symbol. Like 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh, merely human, 
or rather carnal, “it is nothing,” the mere “ letter that killeth.” 
But added to the divine it becomes life, a sacramental, sealing, 
saving ordinance, ingrafting us into Christ. 

In like manner, the bread and wine in the Eucharist, taken 
in their human relations only, are but symbols of the bro- 
ken body and shed blood of Christ. But put in also the 
divine element, and there is Christ really, not personally, in 
the sense of transubstantiation, spiritually, graciously, sacra- 
mentally, and savingly present. “The words that I speak 
unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” “The cup of 
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blessing which we bless, is it not the communion (xoevwxea— 
participation) of the blood of Christ?” ete. 1 Cor. x: 16. If 
filled with the Spirit, “when we eat the bread and drink the 
wine,” then that which was symbolized becomes actualized. 
It both illustrates and ratifies the compact, and verifies the 
profound words of Christ, “this is my body, this is my blood.” 
Calvin says: “I grant that the breaking of the bread is sym- 
bolical, and not the substance itself. Yet this being admitted, 
from the exhibition of the symbol we may justly infer the 
exhibition of the substance ; for unless any one would call God 
a deceiver, he can never presume to affirm that God sets before 
us anempty sign. Therefore, if by the breaking of the bread 
the Lord truly represents the participation of his body, it ought 
not to be doubted that he truly presents and communicates it. 
And it must always be a rule with believers, whenever they see 
the signs instituted by the Lord, to assume and persuade them- 
selves that they are also accompanied with the truth of the 
thing signified. For to what end would the Lord deliver into 
our hands the symbol of his body, except to assure us of a 
real participation of it? If it be true that a visible sign is 
given to us, to seal the donation of the invisible substance, we 
ought to entertain a confident assurance that in receiving the 
symbol of his body we, at the same time, receive the body 
itself.” 

Finally, in the training of our households we must not over- 
look the necessity of the union and co-operation of the divine 
and human agencies. Parents of themselves can operate upon 
the minds of their children only by the uncertain influences of 
education and example. If they would train them up in the 
way they should go, it must be in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. Coming into this wicked world with evil natures, 
and surrounded by unholy influences, how are they to be 
trained for heaven without God’s help? One would suppose 
that the very instincts of the parental heart would lead him to 
go to God with his child, and enter, at once, into a solemn 
covenant with him, by offering up his child to him in holy 
baptism. 

The virtue of this ordinance, with respect to the child, does 
not reside in the element used, nor in the manipulations of 
the officiating priest, nor yet in the faith of the parent pre- 
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senting his child, though these are all necessary to the rite, 
but in the co-operation of the Holy Spirit, who alone hath 
power to save. As there is room “in the nurture of the Lord,” 
a provision in the economy of grace for “little children,” we 
greatly sin, both in overlooking the fact, or in expecting suc- 
cess in the training of our households, while we ignore either 
the human or the divine element necessary thereunto. 

Remarks.—(1.) If we trace up all religious heresies to the 
original source, we will invariably find them to begin right 
here, by ignoring either the human or divine agency in the 
salvation of men, or in destroying the relation or proportion 
between them. The Pelagian, the Socinian, and the Arminian 
exalt the human. The advocates of transubstantiation rush 
into one extreme, and make the bread and wine the real body 
and blood of Christ, and the receiving of it into their literal 
bodies the condition of salvation—making us Cannibals rather 
than Christians. Again, the pendulum of the mind takes a 
backward swing, and lands us into the equally absurd error of 
baptismal regeneration—“ the Gospel in the water”—as if the 
grace of God resided in the running brook or stagnant pool. 
Others go into the opposite extreme of fatalism, setting aside 
all human instrumentalities. We must not separate what God 
hath joined together, nor join together what the Lord has 
separated. 

(2.) What an unspeakable honor hath God put upon our 
nature in that he offers to bring it into a holy conjunction with 
his own nature! to endow it with his own almighty power 
and life, and adorn and beautify it with his own excellency and 
glory! Truly “it doth not appear what we shall be, but when 
we see him as he is, we shall be like him—we shall awake in 
his likeness.” 

The Church is permitted to be a copartner and a co-worker 
with him in the salvation of a ruined world. He has determ- 
ined to show forth his manifold wisdom and that sublime 
mystery hid in God from the foundation of the world, by 
means of his Church. The whole economy of nature and 
grace—including heaven and earth, angels and men, princi- 
palities and powers—is conducted in subserviency to the 
interests of the Church. “Christ is head over all things to his 
Church.” Christ has taken his Church into an eternal union 
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with himself. Christ became man, thus “humanizing the 
divine, that he might deify the human.” What a sublime 
destiny awaits the believer! It behooved Christ to be made like 
unto his brethren as they are, and they shall be made like unto 
him as he was. Their nature, transformed and glorified, has 
he not left in the grave, but carried it up with him into the 
highest heavens, sitting, as a Lamb newly slain, in the midst 
of the throne. He and you are to be forever identified in all 
“the full glories of the Lamb.” Redemption is to be the 
wonder of heaven, and you the wonder of redemption! At 
once the inheritors and glory of the mediatorial kingdom! 
“When he shall come to be glorified in all them that believe in 
that day.” By the wonderful grace of God ye have been 
changed from rebels to servants, from servants to subjects, 
from subjects to sons, from sons to heirs, from heirs to kings 
and priests, from kings and priests to saints, from saints to 
angels; and finally, to be so transformed until the Most High 
God will break in upon your astonished beings with the sur- 
prising announcement, “ye are gods!” 

(8.) It is the duty of every Christian to be filled with the 
Spirit, and so filled that every faculty of his mind, and every 
emotion of his heart shall be quickened into life, and made to 
burn and glow with a seraph’s love, until every look of the 
eye, and every utterance of the tongue, and every gesture of 
the hand, and every expression of the countenance—nay, our 
whole being, body, mind, and spirit, shall become tremulous 
under the pressure of his inward but mighty power. 

The Holy Spirit, to this end, has been given to the Church 
entire, in his wisdom, power, love, and grace; infinite, unlim- 
ited, omnipotent, never to be withdrawn, or diminished. His 
influences, on account of the ignorance and inaptitude of the 
Church, are permitted, in a great measure, to lie dormant. 
But, blessed be God, the Church is beginning to wake up to 
the magnitude of her mission, the dignity of her vocation, and 
to the adequacy of her resources! Let her learn one lesson 
more—how to apply and wield these resources, by making 
them her own. 

The Holy Spirit is beginning to vindicate his claims, and 
also to awaken a sense of individual responsibility in the hearts 
of private Christians. Look at the results of these daily 
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prayer meetings; and all springing from the self-denying 
labors of one humble Christian! It is the Spirit of God that 
we want. And when he shall come upon the Church as he did 
upon Samson, then she will shake off her fetters of sloth and 
inactivity, like threads of tow touched by the fire. “One can 
chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight.” In 
obedience to the higher calling of God, Elisha left his plow in 
the field and went forth clothed with a double portion of the 
Spirit of his Master. Peter, who trembled before a maid, and 
denied his Lord with oaths and cursings, when the Holy Ghost 
came upon him could preach this same Jesus to an infuriated 
mob, charging his murder home upon their consciences. Paul 
could “go bound in the spirit to Jerusalem, knowing only that 
bonds and imprisonments awaited him.” Timid females would 
not accept deliverance from a martyr’s death. Martyrs could 
wash their hands in the flame, their seraphic spirits singing 
God’s praise as they leaped from their crisped bodies into the 
chariots of Israel. 

The Holy Spirit can make the weakest among us to be as 
Samson; the most timid to become as valiant as David; and 
those who go halting, to tread down the lion and the dragon; 
and they who hang down their heads, to soar like the young 
eagle in the heavens. 

Oh! there is an omnipotence in the faith, and prayers, and 
labors of God’s feeble ones. But this is not the result of a 
mere theoretical, orthodox dependence upon the Spirit, but a 
real, vital indwelling fellowship of the Spirit, resulting in an 
outward practical “demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
Let every Christian man and woman pray for the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, and give God no rest until filled with all 
the fullness of his grace. If our whole body be full of light, 
(the result of singleness of heart), then will our light shine, 
because we ourselves have become luminous. Then will our 
piety be not a theory, but a reality; not a form, but a power; 
not a creed, but a life. Then will Christianity be seen in its 
beanty, as well as power. It will both win and conquer, 
“Then will the Church arise and shine, her light being come 
and the glory of God being risen upon her.” “And it shall 
come to pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, your 
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old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions: 
And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my Spirit. And I will show wonders in 
the heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, and pillars of 
smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the moon 
into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord. And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord shall be saved.” Joel, 2: 28-82. 





Art. VI.—Jsrael and Sinai. 


Journal Asiatique: Tom. XVII. Fevrier, Mars, 1861. 

Biblical Researches in Palestine: By E. Rosinson, vol. I, ed. II. 

History of the Old Covenant: By J. H. Kunrrz, D. D., vol. III, Eng- 
lish Translation. 

Erdkunde: Von Karu Rirrer, Band XIV. 

Sinai and Palestine: By A. P. Sranuey, D. D. 

Commentaire Géographique sur I Exode et les Nombres: Par Comte 
LEon DE LABORDE. 

Briefe aus Afgypten und der Halbinsel des Sinai: Von R. Lepstvs. 


THE straits to which infidelity is reduced, in attempting to 
invalidate the authority of Holy Scripture, exhibit either 
depravity or lack of sense. For seeming incongruities in 
particulars of the Sacred Word, are heralded as conclusive 
evidence against its general accuracy; and though the cumu- 
lative and constantly increasing proof of fidelity be such as 
no other history can boast, yet a shadow is thrown across the 
Divine Word, because some things, as yet, can not be fully 
explained. Of this disposition to unfair dealing, we have had 
numerous examples relative to the Exodus from Egypt. It 
has been stated that the number given is too great to accord 
with the conditions of the case; and, therefore, some error, 
proving the fallibility of the Bible, lurks in the record. From 
this the inference is, that the whole narration is untrustworthy, 
and the Scriptures must be rejected as a rule of faith. But, 
should some future historian discover that the forces raised by 
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the Federal Government were estimated too high, during the 
present contest, it would not, therefore, follow that no cam- 
paigns were fought, nor victories won over treason. Neither 
does it follow, even on the admission of apparent difficulties 
in the history of the Exodus, that the main features of the 
narrative are unworthy of belief, or our grounds of confidence 
in the whole shaken. 

We propose to examine, by the aid of the most recent 
researches, the narrative in relation to the sojourn of Israel in 
the Peninsula of Sinai, touching, at the same time, on such 
collateral matters as may be necessary to the better elucidation 
of the whole subject. 

1. The number of Israel at the time of the Exodus. 

Every classical, and especially, oriental scholar has been 
struck with the uncertainty of all systems of notation, before 
the introduction, by the Arabians, of the Indian numerical 
character. For the designation being by letters used arbitra- 
rily, or by words where the misplacement of a single character 
would make an essential difference, while no means existed 
frequently by which such misplacement could be detected and 
rectified, the consequence was that errors crept in despite the 
closest vigilance. Especially is this the case in notation by 
Hebrew letters, because so many of them are somewhat alike, 
even when printed with great accuracy, and still more easily 
confounded when written imperfectly with a pen. 

M. Quatremere, the profound French Orientalist, expresses 
his notions of this difficulty in the following words: 

Journal Asiatique, Tom. XVII. Fevrier, Mars, 1861, p. 
120. Les noms de nombre out pu, en particulier, subir quel- 
ques changements, quelques altérations. On peut croire que 
dans |’ origine on les indiquait figurément par les lettres 
numérales, et que, dans plus d’un endroit, une lettre a pu 
facilement se substituer 4 une autre lettre. Le texte de la Bible 
semble indiquer quelques fautes de ce genre. Au 1* livre de 
Samuel, ch. vi: v. 19, dans le récit du retour de I’ arche @’ 
alliance, on lit: “Dieu frappa, parmi les habitants de Bet- 
Schemesch, soixante et dix hommes, cinquante mille hommes.” 
{UR 50x OwON wR O'S". Mais on peut croire qu’il 
faut lire D°WDMD et traduire: “Dieu frappa soixante et dix 
hommes sur les cinquante mille (qui se trouvaient présents).” 
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But while it may be possible that such mistakes do occur in 
enumeration, and sometimes we seem compelled to admit 
them in other places, there is no necessity for the admission 
in regard to the number of the Israelites, 2s has been done by 
some commentators. In Exodus xii: 37, we have a statement 
of the number which departed from Rameses, and much stress 
has been laid on the interpretation of this passage. A departure 
has been made from the ordinary rendering, by which the sup- 
posed difficulty respecting the great multitude of Israel may 
be relieved. The Hebrew idiom in loc. cit. admits the follow- 
img rendering: “And the children of Israel journeyed from 
Rameses to Succoth, about six hundred thousand on foot, the 
strong; besides little ones.” The translation of D'%33i7 by 
“the strong,” is unusual, as the ideas attributed to it generally 
are, “warrior,” “the male sex,” and “mortal.” But, at the 
same time, “to be strong” is the original meaning both of 
the root 33 and its cognates, while the words in Hebrew 
for “warrior,” “vir,” ete., are derived from the theme, because 
the leading quality constituting them what they are is the 
proper signification of their primitive. Besides, it is further 
contended, in support of this interpretation, that, unless we 
render as above, in verse 37, we have no enumeration of 
women, of old men beyond military age, or of boys still too 
young (all of which might well be included under those “on 
foot, the strong ”—those able to walk); for 4 is applied to 
“little ones,” boys and girls, while yet children, and so it 
seems to be understood by interpreters in this place, the Eng- 
lish, Luther’s, ete. . 

M. Quatremere speaks as follows on this subject :—Journal 
Asiatique, No. 66, pp. 124-5. D’abord le nombre de six cent 
mille hommes, indiqué par le livre de |’ Exode, ne peut pro- 
duire une somme de trois millions. Moise dit que les Israélites 
6taient six cent mille, sans compter les enfants 0 73° 
On voit que, dans le calcul susdit, se trouvent compris les 
hommes, les femmes, les jeunes gens, les viellards; qu’il faut 
seulement y ajouter la masse des enfants; ce qui, comme on le 
voit, change beaucoup les résultats admis par un calcul qui 
n’est par complétement rigoureux. 

On this view we can reduce the number of Israel greatly, 
for instead of three millions, which is the sum at the ordi- 
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nary allowance of one man fit to bear arms for every five 
of population, we have to add only one-third to six hundred 
thousand, as near the proportion of children yet of a tender 
age, making eight hundred thousand as the sum total of 
Israel proper. But M. Quatremere appears to have over- 
looked the enumeration in Num. i: 46, and xxvi: 51, which 
has been almost universally understood to refer to men fit to 
bear arms. It is true that ND¥ N¥* can, without violence to 
the idiom, be translated “ going on the march ;” but certainly’ 
the usual meaning of SA¥ when referring to man, is an army 
or military expedition. However, the two leading difficulties 
which these interpretations are intended to obviate, vanish 
when carefully examined. The first is the oft-repeated one, 
that it is inconceivable and quite contrary to the ordinary law 
of increase, that Israel could, in the time of the sojourn in 
Egypt—that is, about two hundred and ten years—have 
increased from seventy-five to three million souls. This 
objection has caused much needless perplexity to biblical 
interpreters, and has usually been answered by reference to 
a miraculous fecundity which thwarted the malice of the 
Egyptians; or to that which is generally manifest in an 
oppressed people. But, on the contrary, the laws of popula- 
tion testify most directly to an increase equal to that required; 
and it is passing strange that the prating of infidels has not 
been silenced by an appeal to those laws, which they-claim, 
forbid such a multiplication as the Bible sets forth. Euler 
(vid. Encye. Amer. Art. Population), than whom there is no 
better authority on this matter, says, that under the most 
favorable circumstances the population of a country will 
double every twelve years. Now Israel, according to the 
narrative, did increase rapidly despite the efforts of the Egyp- 
tians to the contrary. So that if we take Euler’s formula as 
a basis, we have the following calculation: The original 
number was seventy-five, the time two hundred and ten years, 
which, divided by twelve, the time required to double a popu- 
lation, we have seventeen and a fraction. Raising seventy-tive 
to the seventeenth power by arithmetical progression, we get 
fourteen millions, seven hundred and forty-five thousand, six 
hundred —a number many times larger than required. 

Again fa us take the following formule, which embrace 
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the elements of a certain calculation. Let the marriageable 
age of both sexes be placed at twenty-one years, which, divided 
into two hundred and ten, gives ten as the number of terms 
in a geometrical series. Let the number of children in each 
family be five (a low estimate for that time), which represents 
the ratio of increase. If we then take from seventy-five twenty 
persons as being too old, and thirty as too young to be reckoned 
in this calculation, we have twenty-four persons, or twelve 
couples, of a proper age to have children. Then by raising 
the ratio five to a power one less than the number of terms 
10—1=9 ; then multiplying by the first term twelve, and divid- 
ing by seven, the number of generations—allowing thirty 
years to each, which is a very liberal admission considering 
the longevity at that time, we have a result of three millions, 
three hundred and forty-eight thousand, two hundred. So we 
see the difficulties arising from the supposed too great increase, 
all vanish before an appeal to the laws regulating population. 

The other objection is the sojourn of so many persons, with 
their flocks, and the mixed multitude of strangers (of which 
see hereafter), in the pent-up valleys and deserts of rocky and 
mountainous Sinai. This objection has been strongly urged 
by Count Léon de Laborde, in his Commentaire Géographique 
sur [ Exode et les Nombres, who maintains that sufficient room 
could not be found for such a multitude, with their flocks, 
in this peninsula, whose surface is covered with precipitous 
mountains, immense granite rocks, with only a few narrow 
wadys interspersed, and no plains fit forencampments. But 
it can be proved that the objection itself has no real founda- 
tion ; for there is room enough in the valleys of Sinai, as will 
be shown in the proper place, for the encampment of the 
multitude at its highest received enumeration. 

It must, however, be kept in mind that added to the Israel- 
ites, how many soever they might be, there was 3° properly 
“a mixed multitude,” a collection of strangers, of different 
nationalities, who accompanied them on their departure. 
Doubtless, these formed an immense number; for such an event 
as the Exodus would be the occasion for a general collection 
of the rabble, runaway slaves, prisoners of war, and discon- 
tented persons of every class, who sought this opportunity to 
escape, or were allured by the novelty of the circumstance. 
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How long such a collection would remain with Israel, we have 
no means of judging from the narrative; but it is not likely 
they could be induced to submit to the restraints of the 
Israelitish people, or that they would be willing to endure the 
hardships of a long sojourn in such a desert locality as Sinai. 
The probability is, that they scattered soon after crossing the 
Red Sea, leaving comparatively few for the journey besides 
the descendants of Jacob. 

Still another difficulty is found by some in the multitude of 
animals which went along. We learn that the flocks and 
herds were very numerous; and several circumstances corrob- 
orating the statement, show that this was the fact. For the 
Hebrews were, from the beginning, herdsmen and shepherds ; 
und as this was their chosen occupation, it is likely that 
nearly all the wealth they were permitted to possess, was of 
this kind. And as they spoiled the Egyptians, making their 
own departure the signal for stripping their oppressors, the 
probability is, they drove off with them all the cattle and 
flocks they desired. But it must be remembered that their 
flocks and herds were their chief, if not exclusive, means of 
support at first after leaving Egypt, and these would be 
diminished constantly until few or none were left. This 
appears to have been the case from the lack of animal food 
which caused the yearning after the flesh-pots of Egypt. But 
if it be said, that when Israel came to the Jordan, they had 
numerous possessions of flocks, it does not follow that these 
were the products of the same they took from Egypt; for 
they passed through a nomadic country after leaving Sinai, 
and habitually plundered their enemies; so that the dimin- 
ished stock would be replenished. Thus, from a natural view, 
this apparently insurmountable difficulty likewise disappears. 

II. Israel crossing the Red Sea. 

There are two places in the Red Sea which have been main- 
tained as the points of passage of Israel. These are the 
southern one, from the mouth of the Wady Tawarick to the 
Wells of Moses; and the northern one opposite Suez. The 
sea at_the former place is twelve miles in width, and quite 
deep; at the latter it is shallow, and varies from one to three 
miles wide. The sea was divided by the agency of natural 
causes working to a supernatural degree; for we learn that a 
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strong east wind blew and caused the seato go back. Travelers 
tell that a north-east wind is common there; and this operating 
with the ebb tide would drive the waters from the shallows oppo- 
site Suez, while in the deeper portions higher up they would 
still remain as a wall above. The removal of the waters, and 
the passage of the Israelites, must have taken place before three 
o’clock, a.m.; for,as the Egyptians essayed to cross, the Lord 
caused the waters to return in their strength; and by morning 
light the transit of the chosen people was complete, as they 
looked ‘back upon the destruction of their enemies. This 
march could be made at the narrower place reasonably enough 
in the time specified, and the agencies employed also produce 
the opening in the sea; while the miraculous interposition was 
just as clear in the peculiar adaptation of natural causes, as 
though it had been manifested by what was altogether super- 
natural. While, however, there is nothing in the wider and 
deeper place rendering it out of the question for a passage to 
be opened by divine power—since nothing is impossible with 
God—still we can not conceive that the Israelites at their 
smallest computed number, together with the mixed multitude, 
impeded as they were in their march with their wives, their 
little ones, and their numerous flocks, could make the transit 
of twelve miles in the time specified. For the wind and tide 
must needs, as natural causes, operate several hours before dry 
land would appear in the bottom of the sea; then the transit 
must be made before three o’clock, a.m., allowing too short a 
time for the passage of such a caravan. 

After the passage at Suez, the course of the host would be 
in a south-east direction; but after the lapse of so many ages 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to designate the precise track. 
Besides, while it is contrary to reason to suppose, as some have 
done, that the people spread out in every direction while passing 
through the Sinaitic peninsula, still it is not necessary to 
maintain that they all went immediately together, or that they 
encamped in one body at the stations mentioned. There were 
probably the camps of Moses and the elders; while the people 
were spread out in the adjacent valleys, as they could find water 
and pasturage, though still pursuing the same course, and 
within a moderate distance from head-quarters. After journeying 
south-east until they arrived at or near the southern point of 
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the promontory, they took a northerly direction toward Mount 
Sinai or Horeb, at which place they made their long delay for 
the reception of the Law, and the establishment of the ritual 
worship. 

III. General Survey of the Sinaitie Promontory. 

It is proper to dwell a little on the general character of the 
southern portion of the peninsula, for this will enable us to 
understand, the sacred narrative better. To the traveler of the 
present day, if we divest this region of its sacred associations, 
there are few localities to be found more uninviting; for there 
is either sandy desert or precipitous mountain crag throughout 
the entire surface, relieved only here and there by a deep 
narrow valley winding between the frowning rocks. Water is 
very scarce, and of the few springs affording a supply, several 
are brackish and unfit for drinking. In the valleys there are 
winter torrents which rush down from the mountains during 
the rainy season, and wash deep gullies; but most of them are 
dry as the desert in summer. The universal.name for these 
channels is Wady, which signifies the bed of a torrent or 
rivulet, whether containing a perennial stream or not. These 
wadys possess nearly all the vegetation found in the peninsula, 
though some of them are dry too much of the year to sustain 
verdure. Sometimes a spring bursts from the rocks and forms 
a sufficient stream to run some distance above ground, and 
afterward its course may be traced by the verdure nourished 
by the subterranean moisture. 

The greater portion, however, of the country is covered with 
precipitous mountains, composed of sandstone and red granite, 
the latter predominating. The mountain peaks are from five 
thousand to eight thousand feet high above the level of the sea, 
and they generally rise with uncommon abruptness. In addition 
to these, there are immense masses of rugged rocks scattered in 
wild profusion. These rocks and mountain peaks are blackened 
by the fierce rays of the sun; and, unlike those in Europe and 
America, are wholly destitute of plants, giving the country a 
remarkably gloomy and frowning appearance, which the 
stunted palms and scattered oasis of vegetation around the 
springs do little to relieve. Few animals, and fewer birds are 
seen; so that, added to the bleak desolation of the scenery, 
there is also an almost entire destitution of life and motion. 
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Thus, together with the wild grandeur of the scene, a solemn 
silence reigns on all sides, filling the traveler with mute aston- 
ishment. 

Such is the general character of the whole district, and what 
has been said generally of all, applies still more to the partic- ~ 
ular Sinaitic range. This cluster of mountains is about three 
miles long, extending north-north-west and south-south-east, 
and is from three-quarters to one mile wide. On the north, it 
is bounded by the Wadies Er Rahah and Es Sheykh. The 
former of these extends in a north-westerly direction, forming 
a plain nearly two miles in length by more than one-half in 
breadth, and the Wady Es Sheykh is an extension of this 
toward the north-east. On the east of the Horeb or Sinai 
group is the narrow Wady Ed Dier, some twenty-five paces 
broad; and on the west the Wady El Leja, still more narrow, 
being merely the bed of a winter torrent. On the south-east 
of this range there is the Wady Sebayeh; and on the south 
this extends and rises into a gravelly plain, the plain of Se- 
bayeh, and which gradually ascends from the foot of Gebel 
Musa or Moses’ Mountain like an amphitheatre, giving an 
extensive open space in front of the whole southern base of the 
Sinaitic group. The Gebel Musa forms the southern extremity 
of the range, and the Ras Sassafeh the northern. 

Here it is proper to state, that there has been a constant 
vascillation in the use of the names Horeb and Sinai. At one 
time the former is employed as the designation for the whole 
range, and the latter to denote the particular southern peak ; 
while, again, Sinai refers to the whole group, and Horeb only 
to the Ras Sassafeh. “The names Horeb and Sinai are used 
interchangeably in the Pentateuch to denote the mountain on 
which the Law was given; and this circumstance has naturally 
occasioned difficulty to commentators.” Robinson, Res., p. 120. 
“On looking at the subject during our stay at the convent, I 
was led to regard Horeb as the general name, and Sinai as the 
particular one. Two circumstances seem to favor this con- 
clusion. One is, that before and during the march of the 
Israelites from Egypt to the place where the Law was given, 
the latter is called only Horeb, just as the Arabs now speak 
of going from Cairo to Gebel et Tur; while during the sojourn 
of the Hebrews before the mountain, it is spoken of (with one 
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exception) only as Sinai; and after their departure, it is again 
referred to exclusively as Horeb. The other and main fact is, 
that while the Israelites were encamped at Rephidim, Moses 
was commanded to go on with the elders before the people 
and smite the rock in Horeb, in order to obtain water for the 
camp. The necessary inference is, that some part of Horeb 
was near to Rephidim; while Sinai was yet a day’s march 
distant.” Ibid. The same view respecting the use of Horeb 
as the general, and Sinai as the specific one, is adopted 
by Hengstenberg: Authentie des Pent., II, p. 396, quoted by 
Robinson. 

This group of mountains, as we have seen, is surrounded on 
all sides by valleys, and at the northern base by one of suffi- 
cient magnitude for a large encampment. On the eastern and 
western bases, the valleys are so narrow that they are merely 
sufficient for passages, but not for striking tents; while the 
plain at the south seems unfit, from its arid and gravelly nature, 
for an encampment with flocks. Here, around the base of 
Horeb, we have a spot which is secluded from the whole world, 
a kind of natural sanctuary where God might meet with his 
people undisturbed by aught from without. The solemn gran- 
deur of the scene, with the lofty mountains rising precipitously 
on all sides, the deep stillness which habitually reigns in these 
secluded passes, were well adapted to inspire the people with 
awe. Here Moses had attended the school where God was 
instructor, and in communion with his Great Master had 
received that training which fitted him to be a leader of the 
chosen people. And now, in this temple not made with hands 
where God dwelt, his servant was to speak all the words of the 
Law in the audience of the great congregation. 

IV. The precise locality where Moses received the Law. 

Let us next inquire where is the particular spot on which 
Jehovah descended amid thunderings, lightnings, and smoke, to 
declare his will to man. Three points have been selected, and 
their claims advocated by distinguished scholars and travelers. 
These are Serbal, not belonging to the Sinaitic range, and situ- 
ated south-west of it, whose claims are urged by the great 
Egyptologist, Lepsius; Horeb, or Ras Sassafeh, which is claimed 
by Robinson as the locality, and advocated by many ingenious 
arguments; and Gebel Musa, supported by tradition, both 
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ancient and modern, and with convincing arguments main- 
tained by Ritter, whose judgment on all points of geography, 
to which he gave special attention, is well nigh infallible. Dis- 
missing the claims of Serbal for the present, as they are urged 
by what seem strained or perverted arguments, I will con- 
sider now the two latter. Robinson, who examined many of 
the localities of Sinai with great care, and who brought to his 
examination an amount of biblical and critical knowledge 
uncommonly great, is clearly of the opinion that Ras Sassafeh 
or Horeb is the mount of the Law. As he approached through 
the plain on the north, he saw the majestic mountain rising in 
grandeur with an almost perpendicular front; while at its foot 
lay the plain of the valley running north-north-west and north- 
east. “As we advanced, the valley still opened wider and wider 
with a gentle ascent, and became full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, 
shut in on each side by lofty granite ridges, with rugged, shat- 
tered peaks a thousand feet high, while the face of Horeb rose 
directly before us. Both my companion and myself involun- 
tarily exclaimed: ‘Here is room enough for a large encamp- 
ment!’ Reaching the top of the ascent or water-shed, a fine 
broad plain lay before us, sloping down gently toward the south- 
south-east, inclosed by rugged and venerable mountains of dark 
granite, stern, naked, splintered peaks and ridges, of indescriba- 
ble grandeur; and terminated at the distance of more than a mile 
by the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising perpendicularly, in 
frowning majesty, from twelve to fifteen hundred feet in hight. 
* * * * * As we crossed the plain, our feelings were 
strongly affected, at finding here so unexpectedly, a spot so 
entirely adapted to the scriptural account of the giving of the 
Law. No traveler has described this plain, nor even mentioned 
it, except in a slight and general manner ; probably because the 
most have reached the convent (St. Catherine) by another 
route without passing over it; and perhaps, too, because neither 
the highest point of Sinai, now called Gebel Musa, nor the still 
loftier summit of St. Catherine, is visible from any part of it.” 
Robinson, Res., pp. 89,90. But there is a difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the narrative of Scripture, for it is said “ Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God, 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount.” Now, if 
the camp was at the north of the mountain, the only locality 
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in this neighborhood adapted for an encampment, and Horeb 
was the peak, the people would be immediately in front of it, 
in full view of the mount from every part of their camp; and 
hence no need of leading them out. Nor, again, on this sup- 
position would it be possible, without removing their camps, 
to be afar off, and especially out of sight and hearing of the 
terrible manifestations of God’s presence. 

But let us consider the claims of Gebel Musa. It rises per- 
pendicularly from the plain or wady about two thousand feet, 
so that a person standing at the foot could distinctly see another 
at the top; and so abrupt is it that the people could justly be 
said to “stand under the mountain.” Deut. iv: 11. And this 
characteristic makes it answer well to the description, “the 
mount that could be touched;” and shows the necessity of set- 
ting bounds around its base, so that the people could not break 
through and touch it. Again: it is the highest peak of this 
range, higher than Ras Sassafeh by nearly five hundred feet, 
and it is said, repeatedly, that God descended on the top of Sinai. 
From its base rises a gravelly hill of gentle ascent, forming . 
such an inclined plain that those farthest off could see as well 
as those near the foot of the mountain; and the dimensions of 
this shelving plain are sufficient to accommodate all the peo- 
ple with standing room, even at their largest enumeration. 
Ritter, Erdkunde, Band xiv, s. 590, says: “It is not a fact that 
the only large plain, adapted for the encampment of a tribe, 
lies at the northern cliff of the Horeb; but there is an equally 
large one immediately adjoining the southern cliff of the Sinai, 
from which there is a direct road to the Wady Sheykh, through 
the broad, capacious Wady Sebayeh ; and from this large, south- 
ern plain of Sebayeh, the peak of the lofty Sinai of tradition, 
which rises like a pyramid to the north, would be just as visible 
to a whole tribe as the Ras Sassafeh, which is supported by no 
ancient tradition whatever. * * * * * It (the plain of Sebayeh) 
is large enough to contain an immense crowd of people ; it lies 
at the foot of Sinai, which rises in front of it, and towers above 
it like a great monolithic granite wall, to the hight of two 
thousand feet; and the buildings at the top—the mosque, the 
Christian chapel, and even the stone of Moses—are clearly 
discernible by any one looking up from below. There is not 
a single spot in the whole peninsula in which the topographical 
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data (given in the Bible) can all be found united more per- 
fectly than they are here.” Now let us see how these data 
meet the conditions required by the narrative. Ex. xix: 17: 
“ Moses brought forth the people out of the camp,” say in the 
valley north of the mountain range through the valley Ed 
Deir, which is wide enough for the six hundred thousand 
(which are frequently put for all the people, as in Ex. xxxviii: 
26, Num. xxvi: 51) to pass in less than half a day, and the 
distance to the foot of Gebel Musa not requiring more than an 
hour to travel. And when the people perceived the thunderings 
and lightniffgs, and stood afar off, to be removed from the terri- 
ble apparition, this would be accomplished by the return to their 
camp through the pass at the eastern slope of the mountain 
by which they came. The abruptness of the mountain would 
enable all, even those standing under it, to see that which was 
taking place at the top; and renders plain the necessity, as 
before stated, of setting bounds around its base to prevent any 
one from touching it. So this locality appears to meet, with 
the utmost precision, all the requirements of the case, and to 
do no violence to any statement of Holy Writ. It is, moreover, 
corroborated by the constant and unvarying tradition of thirty 
centuries; and, in fact, seems never to have been called in ques- 
tion until very recently. It, therefore, seems to rest on sufficient 
proof to be received with entire confidence. 

V. Serbal and Serbalitic, or Sinaitic Inscriptions. 

The notion that Serbal was the scene of the giving of the 
Law, seems to me to rest on a totally insufficient foundation, 
although Lepsius has labored hard and perseveringly to main- 
tain this point. The objections to this view are as follows: 
There is no plain in the vicinity of this mountain of any con- 
siderable size, as is attested by all travelers without excep- 
tion. The valleys in the vicinity are very narrow and irregu- 
lar, and there is no approach to the mountain except by one 
pent-up gorge, the Wady Aleyat. And while the peak is visi- 
ble at a great distance, yet it can not be seen, except from the 
gorge above named, from any place in the vicinity; nor can 
its foot be approached or touched from any other place, because 
of lofty ledges of rocks surrounding its base. These cireum- 
stances are all incompatible with the application of Scripture 
narrative to this locality; for there must be some place, at no 
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great distance from the mount, where the people could encamp, 
which is not the case here, There must also be a space near 
the foot where the people could approach and stand while wit- 
nessing the heralds of Jehovah’s coming, which is wanting. 
Again: if there is no place where the people could approach 
the foot of the mount, there would be no use in setting bounds 
to prevent their touching it; and as to the narrow gorge 
spoken of, the elders would, doubtless, be there in front of the 
people, so that this would be guarded. But still further: in 
Exodus iii: 1, Moses is said to have kept the sheep of Jethro, 
priest of Midian, and to have led them to the back side of the 
desert, to the mount of God, even to Horeb. Now Horeb and 
Sinai are in the land of Midian, and, therefore, we see the 
propriety of Moses taking the sheep of his father-in-law, the 
priest of Midian, to a place within the jurisdiction of the 
Midianites. But Serbal was in the country of the Amal- 
ekites, the enemies of Midian, and these hostile people 
would not have permitted Moses to pasture his flocks on their 
grounds. 

Again: Mount Serbal was the seat of the Sabean worship 
of the stars, the great center of idolatry to which all the neigh- © 
boring tribes resorted. But, as the object of Jehovah was to 
retain his people separate from the heathen and uncontamin- 
ated with their idolatrous worship, it is little likely that Moses, 
by divine direction, would lead them to the great center of 
heathenism, celebrated for ages before as the place of abomin- 
able idolatries; for the Israelites, already prone to idolatry, if 
brought to the chief temple of star-worship, would undoubt- 
edly be ensnared by, and unite this with that of the true God. 
So that this reason of the prior sacredness of the place as a 
center of heathen worship, which influences Lepsius to think 
Serbal the locality where the law was given, has precisely the 
opposite tendency with nearly all reflecting minds, and appears 
to me to be fatal to his position, if nothing else militated 
against it. In the case of Sinai, however, we have just the 
opposite reason. No heathen worship had been connected 
with it. Its valleys were no thoroughfare for heathen pilgrims 
as those of Serbal had been; but it was shut out from the 
world on all sides by lofty mountains, as a kind of secret recess 
wherein God could meet with his people alone, with nothing 
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in the surroundings to distract their attention, or lead their 
minds from the true worship. 

The so-called Sinaitic Inscriptions, more properly the Ser- 
balitic, have been adduced in favor of Serbal as being the 
mount of God. These are found in great abundance about 
this mountain, and in all the west and north-west approaches, 
especially in the Wady Mukkateb or written valley, north-west 
of Serbal. These are not found at all on the peaks of Horeb 
or Sinai, nor to the eastward of them, but appear to belong 
exclusively to Serbal, or to the route taken by pilgrims from 
Suez to this mountain. The name Serbal is from the Arabic 
word Sereb and the Phenician Baal, which signify the Palm- 
grove of Baal, from a group of palm trees at the foot of the 
mount, and from the worship of Baal the sun-god. There are 
five principal summits of the mountain, which appear to have 
been dedicated euch to one of the five planets as then known. 
Karl Ritter says on this matter: “The fine, bold, rugged, 
hardly accessible rocky peaks, which crown the summit in so 
royal a form, seem better fitted for the five pyramidal thrones 
of the five great planets, than for the seat of the one God; 

*for the other two of the seven planetary deities, the sun and 

moon, had undoubtedly their own special sanctuaries in the 
Serbal itself and the immediate neighborhood.” Erdkunde, 
Band xiv. 

From the latest investigations made by Professor Tuch, of 
Leipzig (in the Zeitschrift des Morgeul Gesellse, p. 136), these 
inscriptions seem to have been made in part by an ancient Ara- 
bic tribe, the Tawarah, who inhabited the western part of the 
peninsula and around the northern shore of the isthmus of 
Suez; but there is also reason to believe that pilgrims came 
from Egypt, and that there are traces of this star-worship in that 
country: for all these inseriptions are accompanied by what 
seemed to many travelers crosses, and therefore led them to 
think that they were of Christian origin, but which, as is now 
admitted, is not the case. A passage in Amos v: 26, throws 
much light on this subject: “ Ye have borne the tent of your 
king, and the chime of your idols, and the star of your gods, 
which ye made for yourselves.” The word {1°} in the Syriac 
signifies the planet Saturn, and the Arabic equivalent, kai- 
wanun, has the same meaning. This planet represents the 
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devil, or the malignant spiritual power, which was constantly 
sought to be propitiated by the heathen of the districts around 
the gulf of Suez. The original of the word 35153, signifying star, 
seems to be found in the Ethiopic, showing a connection in its 
employment between the idolatry of the Israelites and that of 
the Egyptians. The inference from this passage in Amos is, 
that the former had, during their march toward Sinai, part of 
the way by the common route taken by the heathen pilgrims 
from Suez, engaged in the star-worship, which had its chief 
center at Serbal. These Serbalitic inscriptions, as deciphered 
by Beer and Tuch, are merely the records of the names of such 
pilgrims as have visited these localities, accompanied by a short 
salutation, and preceded or succeeded by a +, or character 
such as has been adopted from the Arabic Astrology to desig- 
nate a planet. That this is not the Christian cross is plain, 
because the inscriptions invariably record the names of heathen, 
none of them, save such as are unquestionably of a late date, 
being exceptions. So that instead of referring this to the cross 
of the Christian pilgrim, which can not be without distortion, 
the above offers a natural explanation according to the facts 
of the case. : 

VI. Sustenance of the Israelites in the Desert. 

It is not proposed to account by natural means how so large 
a company was sustained for the length of time they remained 
in the vicinity of Sinai. For the miraculous preservation is 
accepted as an undoubted fact, and we can easily see reasons 
why such a barren locality was chosen, since it would teach 
the Israelites dependence on God, and through this bring them 
near to Him. But there are some matters connected with 
their subsistence which it is well to refer to. The Israelites 
undoubtedly had immense flocks and herds when they left 
Egypt; but unless the Sinaitic peninsula was immeasurably 
more fertile then than now, or they too sustained by miracu- 
lous power, of which we have no account, they could not have 
survived long. It is true that they might have been scattered 
far and wide through the narrow valleys, as some suppose, and 
there have obtained a scanty support; but it is not likely that 
they would have felt safe in separating far, if that could be in 
the bounds of the whole peninsula, in the face of hostile 
nations. Nor was this consistent with their unity as a people, 
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which was necessary to their instruction in the Law. Nor 
would it permit the subsequent services of the tabernacle, or 
the order of the encampments, that they should be greatly 
scattered. Again: It is not likely, as before stated, that they 
had numerous flocks remaining when they so greatly desired 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, and to meet this desire the quails were 
sent. For had they possessed the very kind of animals which 
supply the food they desired, why should that earnest longing 
have been manifested? It is probable, then, that they had 
either lost their flocks by starvation, or had consumed them 
for food—probably both causes operated—very soon after 
leaving Egypt. That their flocks and herds were compara- 
tively few may be inferred from the smallness of their offerings, 
Numbers vii. 87-88; for the sanctification of the tabernacle, in 
comparison with those offered when Solomon dedicated the 
temple. 1 Kings, viii. 63. 

An attempt has been made to identify the manna wherewith 
Israel was fed, with the modern gum of commerce, produced 
from the shrub Tamarix Gallica mannifera. This gum exudes 
from the branches and twigs of the tree in consequence of the 
puncture of an insect, the Coccus manniparus, and becomes 
inspissated, hanging in small semi-transparent globules. But 
it is impossible for this to be the same, whether we hold to the 
rationalistic or miraculous view. For, admitting it to be the 
same, the amount furnished is wholly inadequate, since not 
more than 600 pounds is produced in a year in the whole 
peninsula; while the shrubs in the camp only, must have 
afforded at least 3,000,000 pounds per day to feed the people, 
at their ordinary enumeration. Hence the natural explanation 
is reduced to an absurdity, and miraculous power must be 
resorted to for aid. But,again: the character of the modern 
manna does not agree with that described in the Exodus; for 
it is found in small drops or globules, and only under, or upon, 
the shrubs from which it exudes. But the manna of Scrip- 
ture was “found upon the face of the desert; the people gath- 
ered it, ground it in mills and beat it in a mortar, or cooked it 
in pans, and made cakes of it”—all which is impossible with 
the modern article; for it isa gum and would neither admit of 
grinding in mills or pounding in mortars. Nor would it bake 
into cakes, for heat instead of hardening, renders it liquid. 
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But still further: the true manna, if kept over night, decom- 
posed, stank, and bred worms; while this may be kept for 
years without any perceptible change. Schubert (in his Reise, 
I, 345, quoted by Kurtz), says on the general subject: “If this 
insect-manna formed the entire nourishment of the hosts of 
Israel in the desert, they were greatly to be pitied. It contains 
absolutely none of those substances which are indispensably 
necessary for the daily nourishment and support of the animal 
frame, and in which worms of decomposition could be gene- 
rated. * * * * * JT agree, therefore, with K. von Raumer, 
in the opinion that the angels’ food, the manna from heaven, 
was not the same as the manna produced by lice and chafers.” 

It is true that many persons have maintained the identity, 
and that it may be adduced as an evidence that the modern 
manna, properly so called, is not found outside the peninsula. 
But this does not by any means prove their identity; for many 
localities bear specific productions, and the natural manna of 
Sinai doubtless took its name from the supposed resemblance 
to the supernatural bread from heaven. Nor does it settle the 
question that Josephus espouses its identity; for there was 
none of the true manna when he lived; since the little pot of 
manna had long ago disappeared, together with the holy of 
holies of the first temple. And, in conclusion, all must admit 
that it gives a degrading conception to the many references to 
the bread from heaven, which on the supposition of the iden- 
tity would not be true, if we think of it merely as a gum flowing 
from a shrub in consequence of the puncture of an insect, and 
destroys the parallel so often instituted by our Lord between 
his body given as the bread for the soul of the believer, while 
passing through the wilderness of life, and the bread which 
God sent down from above to nourish Israel during the journey 
in the Desert. 
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Art. VII.—JImputation and Original Sin. 
PART I11.—(Continued.) 


(TESTIMONIES CONTINUED.) 


XXXV. Joun Forses, Professor of Theology, in Aberdeen, 
1593—1648. 

We have sufficiently referred to this learned and holy man 
in No. XXIX, in connection with Vossius. In his Theologia 
Moralis, lib. 10, cap. 6, sect. 9, he thus refers to the principle 
on which antecedent imputation is based: 


“ For as it is impossible that God should be the author of sin, so, 
also, it is impossible that he did create or should have created man in 
the beginning, possessed of a fleshy concupiscence contrary to reason. 
* * * * * For such concupiscenee is morally evil of itself, and 
naturally hateful to God; and, therefore, as he is the revenger (ultor) of 
tt he can not be its author. Man is the cause of the whole of this evil to 
himself, by the voluntary transgression of the Divine precept.” 


XXXVI. J. Croprensure, Professor at Franeker, 1597—1652. 
In his Altera Tomus, pp. 150, 151, he says: 


“In the ancient covenant of works before the fall, the first man (being 
conjoined with Eve and they being made one flesh) was bound not only 
for himself, but for all his natural posterity, as the root of the human 
trace propagated from these two. This appears from the calamitous 
result, because our first parents have not only themselves fallen, but so 
as that they have drawn with them the ruin of the whole human race.” 
“There is, therefore, plainly, according to the mind of the Apostle, a 
two-fold original sin in all the natural descendants of Adam. 1. The 
first sin of man imputed. 2. Then that hereditary spiritual poverty, 
by which all who are propagated from Adam are spiritually dead in 
sins.” 


XXXVII. J. Mesrrezatrus, 1592—1657. 


This great and good man has ever ranked among the first 
theologians of the Reformed Church of France. His family 
were of Verona, in Italy, and were very eminent; and on 
account of their religion, emigrated to Geneva, where he was 
born. When but eighteen years of age he was offered a Pro- 
fessorship of Philosophy, but declined to accept it. He studied 
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at Saumur, and then settled as pastor of the church in Paris, 
where he served them faithfully during forty-two years, and 
died in charge. He was moderator of the Second Synod of 
Charenton (1631), which directed Placeeus to accept the chair 
of Theology at Saumur, in view of the full restoration of the 
Seminary there. Mestrezatius had a nephew, who was like- 
wise celebrated, but who should not be confounded with him. 
In his treatise on communion with Christ, he says: 


“The righteousness of God could not impute to us the sin of Adam, 
unless we had been in Adam (Justitia Dei non potuisset nobis imputare 
peceatum Adami nisi in Adamo fuissemus), and as if in his loins, that 
is, by considering him as the head of his posterity.” 


And in a work against Millitiere (who was condemned by 
the Synod of Charenton, 1645), he says: 


“« A certain corruption of Adam (corruptio quaedam Adami), passes into 
us really, and inheres in us; but I say that the act of the imputation of his 
disobedience precedes, AND THAT, THEREFORE, CORRUPTION IS TRANS- 
MITTED INTO US BY GENERATION, BECAUSE WE HAVE SINNED IN ADAM 
AS IN OUR HEAD.” See also the extracts by Dr. Hodge, P. E. I, p. 208. 


As we are now among the continental cotemporaries of the 
Westminster divines, it may be well here to notice also their 
testimony on the subject.* 


XXXVIII. A. Borerss, one of the leading members of the 
Assembly. 


In his “ Original Sin,” he says: 








* Did not our limits forbid, it would give us great pleasure here to quote from 
the following named divines, all of whom wrote before the middle of this cen- 
tury. They express their views of the doctrine precisely as Wendeline, Mestre- 
zatius, and most of the forementioned writers have done, as our readers may 
see by referring to the citations from them by Rivetus, translated and published 
in Princeton Essays, 1, p. 201-214. They are the following: 8. Fabritius, J. 
Wollebius, J. C. Occitanus, J. Chenet, J. Dartesius, A. Collignon, P. Ferrius, G. 
8. Frisius, J. Junius, J. Lorentius, J. C. Emdan, and J. Strackius. Their united 
testimony is, that the doctrine of Original Sin should not be explicated on the ground of 
imputation, to the exclusion of our own demerit or depravity. They attempt no solu- 
tion of the question as to the ground on which Adam and his descendants: are 
one; but, with the Apostle, assert the fact and there leave it. Adam sinned, 
and we sinned in Adam, and therefore God now treats us as sinful and corrupt. This 
is their doctrine. 


- 88 
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“ By Adam we have imputed sin with the guilt of it, and inherent 
sin the effect of it.” “The Apostle distinguisheth Adam’s imputed sin 
and inherent sin, as two sins. By imputed sin we are said to sin in him 
actually, as it were, because his will was our will (jure repreesentationis), 
but by inherent sin we are made sinners by intrinsical pollution,” pp. 32, 35. 


XXXIX. T. Goopwin. 
He was another leading member, President of Magdalen 
College, and called, by Dr. Owen, “my very learned colleague, a 
very eminent man.” He says: 


“So, then, in this first man, the whole nature of man being reposited 
as a common receptacle or cistern of it, from whence it was to flow 
to others; therefore, what befalls this nature in him by any action of 
his, that nature is so to be propagated from him? God's ordinance, in 
the law of nature, being, that all should be made of one blood, which 
could not have been said of any other man than of him. If he stood 
and obeyed, then the image of holiness had been conveyed as it was at 
first created. If he fell by sin, then, seeing that he should thereby cor- 
rupt that nature, and that that corruption of nature was also to be 
his sin in relation to, and as the consequent of, that act of sin that 
caused it; therefore, if the law of nature were ever fulfilled so as to 
convey his own image as sinful (suppose he should sin), so as it should 
be reckoned sin in his children, as it was in himself, this could not take 
place, but they must be guilty of that act that caused it, so far as it cast * 
it, as well as himself.” Works, vol. III. 


XL. Joun Lieutroot, another member. 


“The fall of Adam was the death of himself, the death of us, and 
the death of Christ.” — Miscellanies, chap. 47. 


XLI. 8. RuruerrorD, another member, Professor at St. Andrews. 


“The guilt of sin, and sin itself, are not one and the same thing, but 
far different things. That I may prove the point let the terms be con- 
sidered. There be two things in sin very considerable. 1. The blot, 
defilement, and blackness of sin, which I conceive is nothing but 
the absence and privation of that moral rectitude, ete. 2. There is 
THE GUILT of sin, that is somewhat which issueth from this blot and 
blackness of sin, according to which the person is liable and obnoxious to 
eternal punishment."— Trial and Triumph of Faith. 





* A misprint for caused. 
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We return to the Continental divines. 


XLII. Anpreas Rivetus, Professor at Leyden, 1572—1651, and 
moderator of the Second National Synod of Vitré, in 1617. 


In his Summae Controv, Tract. IV: Quest. 2, p. 156, after 
refuting the Popish objection against the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness, on the ground that he is to restore what we 
have lost in Adam, Rivetus, in sec. 18, thus proceeds: 


“Perhaps it might be more to the purpose to consider what others 
object from Paul (Rom. v: 17, 18), that we are rendered righteous in 
Christ as we are rendered sinners in Adam. But in Adam we have 
become sinners, not only by imputation, but also inherently, therefore we 
thus become righteous in Christ. But I reply, that it is not true that we 
have both in Christ, and by Chrisi. For we become righteous by the 
imputation of his righteousness, and every day we are rendered just in 
ourselves (in nobis justi reddimus), both in habit and in holy actions, 
proceeding from the renewal of the Spirit. The first we possess per- 
fectly, the second incipiently, but we look for its completion at the end 
of our present life. But if our adversaries would acquiesce in this 
comparison (between Adam and Christ), as they propound it, they 
would necessarily lapse into an admission of the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ, which they so strenuously reject and regard as 
absurd. For Bellarmine (De Amiss, Grat. et Statu Peccati, lib. 5, cap. 
17), in reference to the actual sin of Adam, speaks as follows: ‘ The 
actual sin of Adam is communicated to us by generation, in that mode in 
which it is possible for that which hath passed to be communicated, to wit : 
by imputation (nimirum per imputationem). For it is imputed to all who 
descend from Adam.’* Why, therefore, can not the righteousness of 
Christ be imputed to us, or be communicated by imputation? Yet, 
there is nothing in this argument which forbids that we acknowledge 
the necessity of inherent qualities. For it can only be proved that we 
have righteousness in Christ, as we have unrighteousness in Adam. 
But there is a comparison of the causes, and not of the mode, in which 
the thing is communicated to us. For the sin of Adam is communicated 
to us by generation, but the righteousness of Christ by imputation. There- 
*fore the Apostle does not compare the modes in which righteousness 
is received, but the causes, effects, and subjects of each. The cause of 
salvation is the obedience of the second Adam, as the cause of condem- 





*In this quotation, as given in my edition, of Rivetus, the word transit is 
erroneously printed for transiit, which Bellarmine wrote. We, therefore, trans- 
late it accordingly. 
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nation was the disobedience of the first. The effects are, that the one 
constitutes us unrighteous and the other righteous. (Id enim probari tandum 
potest, nos in Christo justitiam habere, quemadmodum in Adamo injus- 
tiam. rit autem comparatio causarum, NON MODI QUO NOBIS RES COM- 
MUNICATUR. NAM PECCATUM ADAMI NOBIS COMMUNICATUR PER GEN- 
ERATIONEM, JUSTITIA AUTEM CHRISTI PER IMPUTATIONEM. Jtaque non 
comparat Apostolus modus quibus justitia recipitur, sed causas, effectus, et 
subjecta utriusque. Causa salutis est obedientia secundi Adami, ut causa 
condemnationis fuit inobedientia primi. Effecta suut, quod una nos 
injustos censtituit altera justos). The subjects are, many rendered just 
by the one, unjust by the other. Therefore, Bishop Bitontinus, explain- 
ing these words of the same chapter, ‘ but not as the offense, so also the 
gift,’ thus concludes from the whole of the preceding similitude: ‘ The 
similitude is as to the point between the two, but not as to the mode’ 
(quoad rem inter hac, sed non quoad modum). Since this is so it puts an 
end to the argument of our adversaries, because they can not well argue 
from the thing to the mode of the thing (a re ad modum rei).” 


This one testimony, all things being considered, sweeps 
away every prop by which Dr. Hodge has endeavored to sus- 
tain his position, that antecedent imputation, as taught by 
himself, has ever been the approved doctrine of the Reformed 
or Calvinistic Church. Our readers must, therefore, indulge us 
with a few remarks upon it, that we may point out its direct 
bearing upon the question. 

We first solicit attention to Dr. Hodge’s statement of the 
matter. The following is from Princeton Essays, vol. I, p. 173: 


“ This analogy is asserted by almost every old Calvinist that ever wrote. 
‘ We are constituted sinners in Adam, in the same way that we are consti- 
tuted righteous in Christ; but in Christ we are constituted righteous by 
imputation of righteousness ; therefore we are made sinners in Adam by 
the imputation of his sin. Otherwise the comparison fails.'— Turrettin. 
‘ We are accounted righteous through Christ, in the same manner that we 
are accounted guilty through Adam.'—Tuckney. ‘ As we are made guilty 
of Adam’s sin, which is not inherent in us, but only imputed to us; so 
are we made righteous by the righteousness of Christ, which is not, 
inherent in us, but only imputed to us.'—Owen. We might go on for a 
month making such quotations. Nothing can be plainer than that these 
men considered these cases as perfectly parallel as to the point in hand, 
viz.: the nature of imputation.” 


Then in the Princeton Review, for 1860, p. 338, he asserts 
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most gratuitously that the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
receive his view of antecedent imputation; and with equal 
inaccuracy he repeats it on p. 339, with the following base- 
less assertion respecting the early Calvinistic view: “The 
fact that men are born under condemnation was sometimes 
specially referred to the imputation of Adam’s sin as something 
out of themselves; at others, to the corruption of nature 
derived from him. What finally modified and harmonized these 
representations was the acknowledged analogy between our relation 
to Adam and our relation to Christ. It was soon seen that what 
the Bible plainly teaches, viz.: that the ground of our justifi- 
- cation is nothing subjective, nothing done by us or wrought in 
us, but the righteousness of Christ as something out of ourselves, 
could not be held fast in its integrity without admitting that the 
primary ground of the condemnation of the race was in like 
manner something neither done by us nor infused ‘into us, but the 
sin of Adam as out of ourselves, and imputed to us on the ground 
of the union, representative and natural, between him and his 
posterity.” * This he repeats substantially on p. 340, and on p. 
841, employs the following extraordinary language: “The 
main point in the analogy between Christ and Adam, as pre- 
sented in the theology of the Protestant Church, and as exhibited 
by the Apostle is, that as in the case of Christ, his righteousness as 
something neither done by us nor wrought in us, is the judicial 
ground of our justification, with which inward holiness is connected 
as an invariable consequence; so in the case of Adam, his 
offense as something out of ourselves, a peceatum alienum, is the 
judicial ground of the condemnation of the race, of which condem- 
nation, spiritual death, or inward corruption, is the expression and 
the consequence. It is this principle WHICH IS FUNDAMENTAL TO 
THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGY, and to the evangelical system, in the 
form in which it is presented in the Bible, which is strenuously 
denied by Dr. Baird, and also by the advocates of the doctrine of 
mediate imputation.” And finally, on pages 368, 763, 764, he 
reasserts the same idea in a style equally remarkable, thus 
indorsing at the present time, and reiterating all his earlier 
representations in the Princeton Essays, respecting that doc- 





*We have already adverted to this extraordinary language on a preceding 
page. 
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trine. See also pp. 373, 374, and Princeton Essays, I, pp. 171- 
174, 176, 177. 

Now, in the very face of these most confident and pointed 
asseverations, we directly affirm that the representations which 
they set forth, in relation to the point of inquiry before us, 
are wholly unsustained by the facts in the case; and our read- 
ers shall judge for themselves in view of those facts. We 
maintain, therefore, that the assertion made and so often 
repeated by Dr. Hodge respecting the aforesaid Pauline anal- 
ogy, between the imputation of sin and righteousness, and the 
recognition and adoption of it by the Calvinistie Church, was 
never held by that Church as he holds it: and that the oppo- 
site view as presented by Rivetus, in the forecited passage 
from his works, and in which he refutes the very view insisted on 
by Dr. Hodge; has ever been the view of the Reformed 
Church, and that that Church has ever held (except where 
Supralapsarian principles bore sway) that Rom. v: 12-21, 
teaches simply the fact of the headship both of Adam and of 
Christ; and that death came by the one, and life by the other; 
and, moreover, that they never denied or asserted that any- 
thing is therein taught as to any mode of transfer in respect to 
sin. Adam sinned; we, as the guilt was common, participated 
therein, and consequently partake in his quilt, corruption, and 
punishment. Christ obeyed; and his obedience is imputed to us 
for justification. This is their doctrine. 

Before we proceed to the facts, and to remark on the testi- 
mony of Rivetus, we must again hear Dr. Hodge, who, in the 
Princeton Review for 1860, pp. 344, 345, thus comes into direct 
collision with Rivetus himself, whom, in P. E., I, p. 196, he 
denominates “the greatest theologian of the age.” Rivetus, 
in speaking of the analogy in Rom. v: 12-21, expressly asserts 
that “there is a comparison of the causes, and not of the 
mode” in which sin and righteousness are communicated to 
us; while Dr. Hodge says “the design of the Apostle is to 
illustrate the mode or way in which the righteousnéss of Christ 
avails to our justification ;” and then still further on, “ Jt is to 
illustrate this great fundamental doctrine of his gospel that he 
refers to the parallel case of Adam, and shows that antecedently 
- to any act of our.own, before any corruption of nature the sen- 
tence of condemnation passed upon all men for the offense of one. 
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To deny this, and to assert that our own subjective character is the 
ground of the sentence, is not only to deny the very thing which the 
Apostle asserts, but to overturn his whole argument. It is to take 
sides with the Jews against the Apostle.” And then a little 
further on, he says: “ The Leyden Professors, in their recom- 
mendation of the work which their colleague Rivetus had written 
against Placeeus, declare the doctrine in question to be a dogma 
contrarium communi omnium fermé Christianorum consensui, and 
pronounce the doctrine of immediate imputation (that is, that doe- 
trine as Dr. Hodge holds it, for such alone can be the meaning 
of his language here), to be a dogma veré Catholicum.” Our 
readers will note here, that though Dr. Hodge differs with Riv- 
etus, toto calo, on the point before us, he, here and elsewhere, cites 
him in support of his own views! There is, however, a thought 
in this connection which would bear to be enlarged upon, but 
our space forbids. It is this: our edition of Rivetus, from 
which the citation above given from him was made, was issued 
in 1644, and, of course, after the controversy with Placeus had 
begun. His views on the point here before us, are the very 
reverse of those of Dr. Hodge (in support of which he has 
adduced Turrettin and Tuckney), as the extract itself shows. 
If, therefore, Dr. Hodge’s views are right, those of Rivetus 
are wrong. And yet, as is evident, from Princeton Essays, I, 
pp. 147, 196-217, Dr. Hodge adduces Rivetus and his testimo- 
nies, to prove that his own views of imputation are correct ! 
Which, if true, Rivetus must have set out by this labored treatise to 
prove that a view of imputation directly opposite to his own, is the 
true view, and, of course, that he himself was a heretic! a sub- 
verter of the Gospel, etc., Dr. Hodge being judge. But the 
whole representation of Dr. Hodge on this subject is built 
upon his own rash and utterly unfounded assertion that the 
work which Rivetus wrote against Placeeus, and which was so 
highly extolled by the Leyden divines, was written after Pla- 
ceus had sought (as Dr. Hodge avers), to evade the sentence 
of the Synod by making the distinction between mediate and 
immediate imputation; whereas, the facts are as follows: This 
work of Rivetus was written in 1644-1645, while the work of 
Placeeus, in which he makes the distinction, was not issued 
till 1655, ten years later, and four years after the death of Riv- 
etus ; Placeeus having been, in the meantime, and by appoint- 
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ment of the same Synod, assisting to complete the great work 
of Chamier in answer to Bellarmine. So far, therefore, is it 
from being true that Rivetus wrote in reply to the work or 
distinction of Placsus, or in defense of the dogma of ante- 
cedent imputation! By such inconsiderate representations, 
Dr. Hodge has, in instances almost innumerable, raised false 
issues, misrepresented the facts concerned, and greatly per- 
plexed the whole subject under discussion. We shall patiently 
await his solution of these extraordinary proceedings. 

As to Rivetus, the praise bestowed upon him by Dr. Hodge, 
though undiscriminating and based upon an obviously imper- 
fect acquaintance with the facts, may be, in the main, deserved ; 
for if not “the greatest controvertist of the age,” which pro- 
duced Daniel Chamier, and James Usher, and Molinzeus, and 
Scioppius, and F. Spanheim, and Selden, there certainly were 
not many who were his superiors. Lis colleagues in the Uni- 
versity were Walseus and the elder Polyander, Spanheim, and 
Frigland—men not a little distinguished in their day; and they 
unite in highly extolling both him and his writings, in which 
applause both Turrettin and De Moor join most heartily. He 
was, moreover, an intimate friend of the great Molinzus, 
whose writings (and especially his Anatome Arminianismi) he 
styles “eruditissime et acutissime lucubrationes;” and whose 
value in defense of the truth appears by their success in silene- 
ing the cavils of its enemies. Few, indeed, who encountered 
Rivetus in dispute, ever had anything to boast of as the result. 
The controversial renown of Grotius withered and died in his 
iron grasp; and his reply to the boasted Catechism of Contro- 
versies, and Veronian Method, put the finishing stroke to the 
long-existing controversy between the Jesuits and Protestants 
on the Continent. This work proved to be, to their theology, 
what the Letters of Pascal were to their ethics, and they paid 
it the respect of long-continued silence. 

As to the forecited testimony of this eminent man, with 
which the views and statements of Dr. Hodge are so directly 
in conflict, we shall now proceed to consider its bearing on the 
subject under discussion. And, in the first place, our readers 
will be pleased to observe that the views therein expressed, in 
respect to the parable between Adam and Christ, and which 
are the direct reverse of the views asserted by Dr. Hodge, and 
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which he claims to be “fundamental to Protestant theology,” 
were not adopted by Rivetus in a moment of excitement dur- 
ing controversy, but were the deliberately-formed and settled 
convictions of his life This is shown by the fact that at the 
end of the chapter which contains the section which we have 
quoted, he adds an extensive appendix containing a defense of 
the arguments of Calvin from Rom. v: 12-21, etc., against 
Bellarmine, and against his assertions, that the sin of Adam 
descended by imputation, as expressed in the quotation given 
above. This appendiz is simply a tractate, which Rivetus had 
written a number of years before, and which he now adds, as 
sustaining by a more extensive line of argument, the views 
advanced by him in the chapter itself, and because Calvin had 
asserted the same views with himself respecting the analogy 
between Adam and Christ (as advanced by Paul in Rom. v:), 
and which Bellarmine had attempted to refute; and the views 
of Calvin thereupon, being the accredited views of the Reformed 
Church, he appends to the chapter this specific defense of them. 
Such is the character of this appendix. And let our readers 
note that in this appendix, sec. 31, pp. 164, 165, he reiterates 
precisely the sentiments on this subject which are expressed by 
him in the extract above given, and adds that it is by virtue of 
our natural union with Adam that his sin becomes ours by the 
just imputation of God. These views he affirms to be the views 
of Calvin; and now in his seventy-third year, and up to the 
very time of preparing the work against Placeus, he repub- 
lishes them as his own views, and the accredited views of the 
Calvinistic Church. His collected works, as we have said, 
were issued in 1644, and in 1645 he issued the aforesaid book 
against Placeeus, containing the testimonies of the Reformed 
Church on Imputation and Original Sin; which work Dr. 
Hodge, Dr. Thornwell,* and others, would have us believe 
was written to establish that “fundamental principle of Protest- 
ant theology,” asserted by Bellarmine, but which was denied by 
Rivetus, and Calvin, and the whole Reformed Church. 

That the views of Rivetus above given respecting the anal- 
ogy of Paul and the modus of the transmission of sin, and 
not the views asserted by Dr. Hodge, were the views of the 
Reformed Church, may be clearly seen by the testimonies 





* See Southern Presbyterian Review for 1860, pp. 198, 199. 
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adduced in this essay. Let our readers advert particularly to 
the citations from the French Confession, and to the articles 
of the Synod of Dort, and to all the other testimonies (except 
some of the Supralapsarian divines), where the matter is specif- 
ically referred to. For instance, to those of P. Martyr, Calvin, 
Hyperius, Bullinger, Chemnitz, Sohnnius, Daneeus, Chamier, 
Pareus, Piscator, B. Turrettin, Tilenus, Mestrezatius, Molin- 
seus, Walzus (a colleague of Rivetus), Drelincourt, Essenius, 
Vitringa, and Lampé. They had no conception that the 
dogma of antecedent imputation, as presented and insisted on 
by Dr. Hodge, ever had been or ever could be, an integral part 
of Calvinistic theology. * 

And then further: as respects the Pauline analogy between 
Adam and Christ, of which Dr. Hodge affirms that, in the 
sense in which he has presented it, it “is asserted by almost 
every old Calvinist that ever wrote,” and-that he “might go on for 
a month making quotations,” to prove what he here says. We 
request our readers to note that the dogma was not only not 
received by the Protestant Church, but was pointedly denied 
by not only the Infralapsarian divines, but even by many 
Supralapsarians themselves. We have seen how Rivetus and 
Chamier regard it. CALVIN treats it in the same manner, on 
Rom. v: 17 (a part of which we have already quoted). See 
also Ursixus, pp. 68, 69. Brza expressly reiterates the same 
view in his notes on Rom. v: 14, 15: “ Duos enim Adamos facit 
Paulus, quorum prior fuit posterioris typus; typus, inquam, 





* As to the mere question whether the mode is referred to Rom. v: 12-19, our read- 
ers will perceive that, in this connection, it is purely historical; that is, do the Re- 
formed divines sustain the statement of Dr. Hodge? The foregoing references, and 
which are but a portion of what we can adduce, show that they do not, and that 
they never did. And yet, so far as the question is one of theology and exegesis, 
we are willing, for the sake of the argument, to admit the assumption of Dr. Hodge 
and the Supralapsarians in the matter, and to concede that the mode is referred 
to. In the first section of this third part of our discussion, we have briefly 
adverted to this fact in remarking upon a quotation from Dr. Hodge, in which 
he makes inward holiness the consequence of justification, and did not our limits 
forbid, we should follow it out more fully here. But the case stands thus: that 
while the assumption on which Dr. Hodge rests his argument is historically false, 
the argument itself, if admitted to be sound, destroys his doctrine. So that were 
the victory which he so strongly claims on the historical basis admitted, and the 
field given up, he would find occasion to say, with the king of Epirus, after the 
Romanus had abandoned the field: “Another such victory and we are undone.” 
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non quia ad imitandum propositus sit uterque, sed propter vim 
utriusque similem; in illo, perniciem in posteros propagandi, in 
hoc, suos justificandi.” “In hoe versu (15), confertur Adamus 
cum Christo, et illius offensa cum istius obedientia, ut que sit 
vis utriusque sese in suos derivandi intelligatur. In v. 16, vis 
utriusque, id est, lapsus Adami PROPAGATI PER NATURAM, ET 
CHRISTI OBEDIENTIZ PER GRATIAM IMPUTAT&, COMPARATUR. In 
v. 17, fines istorum inter se conferuntur. In v.18, tres iste 
collationes und connectuntur, quarum basis ac communis 
ratio v. 19, explicatur.” Beza and all these distinguished 
men admitted the imputation of Adam’s sin, but utterly 
denied, with Rivetus, the point in Dr. Hodge’s analogy which 
he claims to be fundamental in Protestant theology. Pargus 
affirms the same view. In Romans v: 12, he says: “ Nisi 
etiam (apostolus) diceret, in Adamo omnes naturaliter corruptos, 
et reos esse, quomodo in Christo omnibus remedium culpe et reatus 
ostenderet, quod faciet versu 18, 19. MAantrestuMm est igitur, 
apostolum, ista ratione inserta, cur omnes moriantur, quia omnes 
peccaverunt, peccatum originis evidenter adstruere in omnibus 
hominibus, Christo solo excepto, quippe ex Adamo non natu- 
raliter prognato; quodque sit veré peccatum, quia omneswveré pecca- 
verunt in Adamo.” The same is repeated on v.18, and on v. 19 he 
says: “ Verbo zarsardOyjaay dpaptodo: vim inobedientie exauget, 
quod non mod6 reatu, sed et pravitate omnes inquinarit: nee modé 
naturaliter pravos, sed et habitualiter peccatores fecerit. Dixerat 
in Adamo semel omnes peccasse v. 12, et hine omnes reos factos, 
v. 15,16. Nune addit, etiam PECCATORES CONSTITUTOS, HOC EST, 
NON SOLUM NATURA POLLUTOS, SED ET TOTO VITA HABITU VITIATOS, 
UT NIHIL NISI PECCARE VALEANT. Plus igitur hic dicit, quam 
ver. 12. In quo omnes peceaverunt.” Piscator is equally expli- 
cit: “ PLENA autem COMPARATIO SIC HABET. Quemadmodum per 
Adamum peccatum introiit in omnes homines, et per peccatum 
mors, ed qudd in Adamo omnes peecarunt: sie per Christum 
justitia introiit in omnes credentes, et per justitiam vita: ed 
qudd in Christo omnes credentes pro peccatis satisfecerunt.” 
The very learned L. Dr Dreu (1590-1642) expresses the same 
view: “Confert (in v. 15) cum peccato hominis gratiam Dei, 
ete. Deinde, effectus etiam peccati Adami # gratis Christi 
confert: qudd inde mors, hine salus, ad illos manaverit,” ete. 
Hyrertvus also, on y. 12, “Si autem Antithetorum habere vol- 
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umus rationem, sic perfici sententia potest : Quemadmodum per 
unum hominem Adamum peccatum in mundum introiit, et per 
peccatum mors, et sic in omnes homines mors pervasit, quate- 
nus omnes peccavimus: ita per unum hominem Christum jus- 
titia in mundum allata est, ac per justitiam vita, et sic ad omnes 
homines vita pervenit, quatenus omnes credidimus.” TrLenus 
reiterates the same: “Igitur ipsa generatio, et ozepparcapdc, 
modus est, quo in homines promanat hoc malum; qui et uno 
hoc modo ab Adamo pendent.” Syntag. Theol., Part. I, loc. 
56, thes. 31. Gomar too sustains precisely the same view. In 
his analytical explication of Romans (Opp. I, p. 405), he pre- 
sents a clear analysis of Rom. v: 12, ete., and speaking of the 
similitude and dissimilitude in the analogy between Adam and 
Christ he says: “Prior comparatio continetur, v. 12, 13, 14, 
similitudo autem si rem intereamur, consistit in natura effectis 
duobus.” Then, after illustrating this, he thus concludes: 
“ Adamus peccati et mortis, in hominibus fons est: Christus 
verd justitiz et vite author. Adamus peccatum suum omnibus 
et solis natis suis, vi nature; Christus verd justitiam suam et 
vitam omnibus et solis renatis suis communicat.” He gives 
not the slightest intimation of Dr. Hodge’s fundamental and 
harmonizing principle of Calvinistic theology. And in his vol. 
II, pp. 44-46, he institutes in 58 theses, a discussion De Adami 
primi et secundi collatione; throughout which he presents the 
same exposition as the aforesaid of Rivetus (see particularly 
Thes. 41-57), and says nothing of the imputation of Adam’s 
guilt, but maintains that his posterity are guilty for having 
sinned in him. If Dr. Hodge’s fundamental principle could 
be found insisted on as essential to the Reformed theology, we 
might well expect to find it here. But this is not all, for in 
Princeton Essays, I, p. 178, in a passage which we have quoted 
above, he cites the authority of Turretrin in support of this 
exposition of the analogy drawn by the Apostle between Adam 
and Christ; and, on p. 181, he moreover represents him as 
quoting from Bellarmine the passage which Rivetus, in the afore- 
said quotation, cites and refutes, and as conceding that it con- 
tains “a full admission of the doctrine of imputation;” but 
by turning to the place in Turrettin, we find the representa- 
tion wholly unauthorized. The passage may be found in vol. 
I, pp. 572-573, (Loc. 16, Quest. III, Sect. 15), and instead of 
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approving the sentiment of Bellarmine, he merely introduces it 
with the remark, “ Deinde ipse Bellarminus contrarium testa- 
tur.” And, after citing it, with another passage from the same 
work, he adds the following words, which are in perfect aceord- 
ance with the aforesaid exposition of Rivetus, and directly at 
war with the representation of Dr. Hodge: “ Nec si injusti et 
rei constituimur per peccatum ab Adamo propagatum, statim 
justificari debemus per justitiam inherentem nobis per regen- 
erationem & Christo communicatam, QUIA DIVERSISSIMA EST 
UTRIUSQUE RATIO. Et PAULUS HIC COLLATIONEM INSTITUIT INTER 
ADAMUM PRIMUM ET SECUNDUM IN RE, SED NON IN MODO REI.” * 
See also pp. 566, 567. 

We confess that we are surprised at the representation of 
facts thus made by Dr. Hodge; and the worst of it is, that this 
representation is often made and insisted on. For instance, in 
Princeton Essays, I, pp. 166, 177, he utters the averment, which 
we request our readers to compare with the foregoing citations, 
that Turrettin and others (that is, the Reformed divines) “uni- 
formly maintain that we are constituted sinners in Adam (eodem 
modo, eodem ratione), in the same manner that we are constituted 
righteous in Christ;” and to sustain this, he quotes from Tur- 
rettin a passage which is in perfect agreement with that just 
cited from vol. II, pp. 572, 573, and in which he pointedly denies 
it. We shall leave Dr. Hodge to explain his intention in this 
extraordinary procedure. We are at an utter loss to account 
for it. 

Thus, then, it appears that not the slightest ground can be 
pleaded in support of the representations made by Dr. Hodge 








* Let our readers compare this citation from Turrettin with the following pas- 
sage from Dr. Hodge (P. E., I, p. 181), in which he professes to give the meaning 
of Turrettin therein, and if they know of a more remarkable instance of unmiti- 
gated perversion of a plain matter of important fact, they know of that of which 
we confess ourselves ignorant. The following are his words: “To this passage 
from the Catholic Cardinal, Turrettin subjoins the remark that it can not be 
inferred from the fact that we are also rendered sinners and liable to condemna- 
tion by the corrupt nature which we inherit from Adam. We are also justified 
by our inherent righteousness, communicated by Christ in regeneration; because 
the Apostle did not mean to teach that the cases are parallel throughout, THOUGH THEY 
ARE SO FAR AS IMPUTATION IS CONCERNED.” ‘Turrettin, so far from saying that 
ratio est eadem, says that it is diversissima, and that there is no collatio in modo rei. 
And yet, in direct contradiction to this, Dr. Hodge represents him as here say- 
ing that eadem est ratio. 
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respecitng the view entertained by the Reformed divines of the 
analogy between Adam and Christ, which he has so constantly 
pleaded in support of his doctrine of antecedent imputation. 
They not only never entertained his view, but, on the contrary, 
pointedly reject and refute it. But we must draw these remarks 
to a close, though before doing so we shall request the attention 
of our readers to a matter or two connected with the subject, 
which still calls for notice. 

Dr. Hodge is perpetually repeating, in all his lucubrations on 
imputation and original sin (as may be seen by the passages 
above referred to and many others), that the views of the earlier 
Calvinists were very much confused on these subjects until they 
hit upon and adopted the idea which he entertains and insists 
upon, respecting the Pauline similitude or analogy between 
Adam and Christ; and as precisely expressing his own view he 
quotes the forecited passage from Bellarmine, the great Papal 
theologue, in which he assails the doctrine taught by Calvin. 
Rivetus, as above shown, refutes this view and defends Calvin; 
and the Reformed divines sustain him in-doing so. But Dr. 
Hodge finds the passage to contain “a full admission of the 
doctrine of imputation,” as held by himself. It presents the 
exact idea as entertained by him, of the point in the analogy 
between Adam and Christ, and gives the true idea of the mode 
of communicating both sin and righteousness; a principle 
fundamental to Protestantism, and the harmonizing principle of 
Calvinistic theology. Bellarmine asserted it in his attempted 
refutation of the Reformed theology, and the Church continued 
to repudiate and refute it for a century or two; but has, at 
length, through Dr. Hodge, harmonized her theology by 
adopting it. If all this be so, then surely our progress is only 
lately begun, and we may adopt as our appropriate motto, 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, 
Tendimus in Latium; sedes ubi fata quietas 
Ostendunt illic fas regna resurgere Rome. 


Then further: since Dr. Hodge asserts so emphatically that 
the recognition of the point referred to, as the point in the 
analogy instituted by Paul in Rom. v, became the harmonizing 
principle of Protestant theology, the question is an interesting 
one whose theology did it harmonize? Not that of the Infra- 
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lapsarians, as is above shown, for they always rejected it. But 
it did become the “ harmonizing” and “ fundamental” principle 
of the Supralapsarians. A single instance will evince this.* 
Polanus, the great Supralapsarian theologian of Basel, and 
who published his Syntagma (pp. 2260, in quarto) in 1609, 
asserts most pointedly the very view of Dr. Hodge on’ this 
subject. And on page 518, in defending his view, he speaks as 
follows: “Quin ipsemet Bellarminus, tom. III, de Amissione 
gratie lib. 5, c. 17, id fateri cogitur, quum ait. Solus ipse 
(Adamus) actuali voluntate illud (peccatum primum) commisit; 
nobis verd communicatur per generationem eo modo,” ete. ; 
thus making the same quotation which Rivetus makes, and 
acknowledging, as Dr. Hodge does, that it expresses the true view.t 
Thus the Supralapsarians, from the first, receive and acknowl- 
edge it as a fundamental principle, and the Infralapsarians 
reject and refute it. It is fundamental, therefore, only to the 
Supralapsarian theology, and not to the Reformed or Calvin- 
istic. And we are quite willing that the Supralapsarians should 
retain it if they see proper to do so, but let them not insist 
that we too must either receive it, or forfeit our claim to Cal- 
vinistic soundness of doctrine. And it is worthy of note in 
the same connection, that De Moor (III, p. 260) refers to this 
very treatise of Bellarmine, lib. 5, to evince that he, along with 
Pighius and Catharinus, teach that “totam Peccati Originalis 
naturam sola imputatione primi Peccati definiebant, nullam 
inherente corruptionem agnoscentes,” and he adds, “ Rectius 
haec duo junguntur a Tridentinis, Sess. V. Deer. I.” 

But we think it high time that there should be no more of 
such proceedings in our midst, and that the Church should be 
permitted to retain peaceable possession of her own acknow}- 
edged doctrine in its purity and simplicity and integrity, and 
without being longer troubled by persistent efforts to engraft 
upon that doctrine the. pernicious and long-since exploded 
errors of the Supralapsarian school. It is not now true, and 
never has been true, and never can be true, that the Popish 





*QOur readers may find a similar instance also in the citation above given 
(No. 25) from the Supralapsarian Lubbertus. 


t “Turrettin quotes him (Bellarmine) as stating the doctrine of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, to his entire satisfaction.” Princeton Essays, I, p. 193. 
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Cardinal Bellarmine has, in his antithesis or analogy, suggested, 
as Dr. Hodge asserts (see Princeton Essays, I, p. 181, and 
Princeton Review for 1860, pp. 339-341), the true ground on 
which Calvinistic theology is to be understood and explained, 
and by which it has become harmonized; or that the principle 
he tlius inculeates ever has been or ever can be a fundamental 
principle of that theology. It belongs to Ockham and his fol- 
lowers, from whom Bellarmine and Pighius, and a few Protestant 
Supralapsarian divines have adopted it; but, true to herself 
and to the Divine Word, the Calvinistic Church has, as a body, 
ever rejected it. Let her do so still. Nor let any portion of 
her sons in this day. lay the flattering unction to their soul, that 
they have, by embracing a pestiferous error which she has 
ever repudiated, acquired a soundness of doctrine above their 
brethren. 


XLUI. Marrow or Mopern Divinity. 


This remarkable book was first published in 1645-1648. 
The edition issued by our Board of Publication is decidedly 
the best ever published. We present the subjoined passage, 
which, though it serves the purpose for which we cite it, 
evinces that Mr. Fisher’s mind was somewhat perplexed by the 
speculations of the Supralapsarians of his time. For he con- 
founds the two ideas, which certainly are very different, to wit: 
a surety paying a debt for us, and we paying a debt in our surety; 
an error which has been followed out to its legitimate conse- 
quences, so as to be made to countenance the antinomian 
notion of eternal justification. And it is certainly absurd to 
say that we obeyed in Christ, in the same sense and manner in 
which we sinned and disobeyed in Adam. For in what sense 
can it be even imagined that a fallen, corrupt, and rebellious 
creature should, while in a state of impenitence and rebellion, 
perform obedience in Christ? and so secure his own renewal 
and salvation in another with whom he could have, while in 
this state of sin, no possible sympathy. It is, therefore, the 
obedience of Christ (and not our obedience in Christ), that results 
in the formation of our new nature, whereby alone any true 
obedience is practicable. Eternal life is the gift of God; and 
in no sense has it been wrought out by us, either in our surety 
or otherwise; but it has been wrought out by our surety for us, 
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and is thus the gift of God to us; while, on the contrary, death 
is the wages, the actual desert of sin; and in no sense, therefore, 
is it the gift of God, either by antecedent imputation or other- 
wise. We, by our own intrinsic demerit, deserve the first; the 
second, we never can in any sense be said to deserve; and if God, 
in his infinite mercy, shall bring us to glory, we shall never 
cease to sing, “ Not unto us, but to Thee be the glory; for thou 
hast redeemed us.” 

The following passage is from pp. 106-108 of the edition 
above referred to: 


“ But yet for the further proof and confirmation of this point, we are to 
consider that, as Jesus Christ, the second Adam, entered into the same 
covenant that the first Adam did; so by him was done whatever the first 
Adam had undone. So the case stands thus—that as whatsoever the 
first Adam did, or befel him, was reckoned as done by all mankind, and 
to have befallen them, even so, whatsoever Christ did, or befel him, is 
to be reckoned as to have been done by all believers, and to have befallen 
them. So that as sin cometh from Adam alone to all mankind, as he in 
whom all have sinned ; so from Jesus Christ alone cometh righteousness 
unto all that are in him, as he in whom THEY all have satisfied the justice 
of God; for as being in Adam, and one with him, all did, in him and 
with him, transgress the commandment of God; even so in respect of 
faith, whereby believers are engrafted into Christ, and spiritually made 
one with him, they did all, in him and with him, satisfy the justice of 
God in his death and sufferings. And whosoever reckons thus, reckons 
according to the Scripture ; for in Rom. v, 12, all are said to have sinned 
in Adam’s sin; in whom all have sinned, says the text, namely in Adam, 
as in a public person ; all men’s acts were included in his, because their 
persons were included in his.” 

The foregoing exception to this incautious phraseology, is 
not intended to undervalue the excellent work from which it is 
taken, for all our ministers should possess that work. But as 
the passage contains a very clear statement of a commonly- 
received fallacy in relation to our subject, and also evinces the 
inevitable consequences resulting from all attempts to confound 
the personal sin of Adam, with our sin in Adam, it is deserving 
of very serious consideration in this connection. 


XLIV. P. Motimv2zus, Proressor at SEDAN. 


We have already: referred to Molinseus. He was born in 
October, 1568, and studied both in Paris and England with 
34 
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great success. Grotius was subsequently one of his pupils. 
He finally settled as pastor of the Church in Paris. In 1619, 
the Curators of Leyden University invited both him and 
Rivetus to the Professorships of Theology in that institution. 
Rivetus accepted the overture, but Molinzeus declined. He and 
Rivetus had been chosen as deputies to attend the Synod of 
Dort, but after they had started on their journey thither the 
King of France refused to allow them to proceed. He, more- 
over, having become exasperated against Molineus for writing 
to James I, to aid the Elector of Palatine, and to use his influ- 
ence on behalf of the Protestant Church in France, Molinzus 
could not return to Paris, but was soon after called to the 
University of Sedan (over which little principality the Duke 
of Bouillon was sovereign), where he continued till his death 
in 1658, aged 90 years. In the beginning of the year 1618, he 
sent to the press his Anatomy of Arminianism, but in conse- 
quence of a decree of the Provincial Synod of Charenton it 
was not published until the conclusion of the sessions of the 
Synod of Dort, to which he had transmitted it, as he was not 
allowed to proceed thither. 

The dispute between him and Tilenus (in the settlement of 
which James I took so much interest) was simply in relation 
to the effects of the hypostatical union, and no otherwise affected 
any point of Calvinistic theology. The treatises of Molinseus 
number seventy-five. And Twisse, though so utterly opposed 
to him in his views of the doctrine respecting the will of God, 
refers to him in the following beautiful and magnanimous 
style: “Ido admire him upon the Eucharist and on Purgatory. 
He hath my heart when I read his consolations to his brethren 
of the Church of France, as also in treating of the love of 
God. I would willingly learn French to understand him only, 
and have a long time desired, and still do get anything he 
hath written.” I omitted to state that Molinszeus was mod- 
erator of the National Synod of Alez (1620), which adopted 
into the Confession of Faith of the French Churches, the 
Articles of the Synod of Dort, with its “ Rejection of Errors,” , 
which proceeding greatly exasperated the French monarch. In 
relation to the subject before us, Molineeus employs the fol- 


lowing language : 
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“In this argument (Rom. v: 12-19), the declaration of the Apostle 
is most express, where he says: By one man,ete. Yea, infants he 
subjects in a peculiar manner to this necessity, saying, ‘death reigned 
over those who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam's trans- 
gression,’ that is, who had not sinned actually, but only originally. 
AND LEST ANY SHOULD REFER THIS TO IMPUTATION ALONE, he, in the 
seventh chapter, confesses his own proclivity to sinning. ‘ We,’ says he, 
‘sinned in Adam, and in him willed this depravation.’” “Nor, INDEED, 
WOULD GOD IMPUTE THE SIN OF ADAM TO HIS POSTERITY, UNLESS 
THEY HAD IN THEMSELVES SOMETHING WHICH WAS TRULY OF THE 
NATURE OF SIN, AND UNLESS THEY WERE EVIL BY NATURE.” 


Nothing could be more utterly subversive of the doctrine 
of antecedent imputation, than this language. And can Dr. 
Hodge really believe that Rivetus (from whom he himself has 
cited the same passage, but disfigured by a mistranslation) 
could have adduced this testimony of Molineus, to say nothing 
of the multitude of similar ones which he has cited, to prove 
that the held he doctrine of antecedent imputation? Why could 
not such instances have suggested to Dr. Hodge, the only 
obvious conclusion, that the design of Rivetus in adducing 
these testimonies, must, in the necessity of the case, have dif- 
fered toto celo from his own design in adducing them? And, 
therefore, that he has misapprehended the design of Rivetus, 
and utterly misapplied his argument. And, then, further, in 
our first Essay, pp. 409-411, we have quoted from Molinzeus’ 
Anatomy of Arminianism, on the subject of Reprobation and 
the Will of God, and have mentioned how highly he was 
esteemed by the Synod of Dort (who had at that time this 
very treatise of his before them, printed, though not pub- 
lished), on account of his writings. And we have now cited 
his statement on Imputation and Original Sin; and in which 
statement he speaks of the doctrine of antecedent imputation 
(that is, of imputation alone without regard to subjective 
desert), just as he has spoken on the subject of Reprobation 
in the citations aforesaid. Now it will be borne in mind (as 
we have stated in No. XLII, of these testimonies), that this 
very Anatomy of Arminianism is spoken of in the highest 
terms by Rivetus, whom Dr. Hodge represents as denying and 
refuting the very doctrine which it asserts; and, moreover, 
while Rivetus himself has made the foregoing quotation from 
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Molinzeus, in order to show what were really the views of 
imputation, as entertained by the Reformed Church. Rivetus 
cites him as saying, that “assuredly God would not impute 
the sin of Adam to his posterity, unless they had in them- 
selves something which was truly of the nature of sin, and 
unless they were evil by nature;” and this very view Dr. 
Hodge has again and again repudiated, and denounced as 
Placeanism, while Rivetus quotes the passage to prove that 
the doctrine of the Reformed Church was directly opposed to 
Placeanism. 


XLV. A. Waraus (Antoine de Wael), 1573—1639. 


In our first Essay, p. 416, we have referred to this justly 
celebrated Leyden divine. Rivetus, J. Polyander, Thysius, and 
Jac. Triglandius, were colleagues of his in that University. 
He drew up the canons of the Synod of Dort, and soon after the 
conclusion of its sessions became Professor of Theology in 
Leyden. We shall cite his testimony to show what he under- 
stood to be the doctrine of the Reformed Church respecting 
imputation and original sin; and, perhaps, it would not be a 
very unfair inference to conclude that he probably knew what 
was contained in the canons of the Dordrecht Synod. 

He was born in Ghent, and studied under Junius and 
Gomar; and while he was yet astudent, the States of Zealand 
learning that their younger students at the University were 
becoming demoralized, appointed him to oversee them, and 
commanded that they should be guided in their studies by 
his direction. The piety of Waleus, though most firm and 
decided, was pre-eminently of a lovely type, and he possessed 
the missionary spirit in a very remarkable degree for the time 
in which he lived. His interest was much awakened on 
behalf of India, then so recently opened to extensive inter- 
course with Europe, and he established a seminary for the 
purpose of preparing youth to go thither as missionaries. He 
never sought the favor of the great, except so far as to secure 
some desirable benefits for the Church of God; and if, during 
his intercourse with such, anything were said prejudicial to 
religion, he never hesitated to rebuke it promptly. 

In his reply to the attack of Corvinus (a celebrated Arminian 
Theologue), upon the Anatomy of Arminianism of Molinzus, 
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he thus most decidedly expresses his views on the subject 
before us: ‘ 


“ Nor yet do we so judge, as you appear to think, that the quilt of the 
first sin, and the guilt of the sin inhering in his posterity, are different 
kinds of desert or guilt which may be mutually divided from each other, 
as the guilt of two depraved actions may be divided ; but we affirm that 
the two are connected and beget a common guilt (sed dicimus hee duo 
esse connexa, et communem reatum gignere), which obligates the sinner to 
one and the same punishment, because the guilt of the first sin to condew- 
nation (and as the Apostle speaks, Rom. v: 16, xpza ef¢ xardxpcpa), 
CAN NOT BE IMPUTED TO POSTERITY UNLESS THAT VITIOSITY OF INHER- 
ENT SIN INTERVENE (non potest posteris imputari nisi mediante illa 
peccati inhzerentis vitiositate): SEEING THE JUSTICE OF GOD WILL NOT 
PERMIT THAT THE FIRST SIN SHOULD BE IMPUTED TO CONDEMNATION 
TO A POSTERITY HAVING NO SIN IN THEMSELVES.” “The Scriptures 
testify, also, that corporeal death is the fruit of original sin, not only 
mediately from imputation, which we do not deny, but also immediately 
from the internal contagion of sin, which you deny.” 


We have already referred to Dr. Hodge’s attempt to prove 
antecedent imputation by quoting an expression from the 
Leyden divines, and have shown its unfairness and want of 
accuracy. Our readers can now decide that matter for them- 
selves, by comparing the representation of Dr. Hodge, with 
the aforesaid testimonies of Rivetus, Molinzus, and Walzus. 


XLVI. Arcuersnop Usuer, 1580—1655. 


Few men, more richly endowed with both natural and 
spiritual gifts, have ever adorned the Church of the Living 
God in this world. In his “Sum and Substance of the Christian 
Religion,” London, 1702 (a work collected from his writings, 
but of which he decidedly expressed his approval: a work, 
too, of singular merit, but now most unaccountably neglected), 
he says: 


“Our first parents were by God's appointment to stand or fall in that 
trial, not as singular persons only, but also as the head and root of all 
mankind, representing the persons of all that should descend from them 
by natural generation. And, therefore, for the understanding of the 
ground of our participation with Adam’s fall, two things must be con- 
sidered. First, that Adam was not a private man in this business, but 
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sustained the person of all mankind, as he who had received strength 
for himself and all his posterity, and so lost the same for all. For 
Adam received the promise of life for himself and us, with this condi- 
tion, if he had stood; but seeing he stood not, he lost the promise of 
life both from himself and from us. And as his felicity should have 
been ours, if he had stood in it, so was his transgression and misery 
ours. So that, as in the second covenant, the righteousness of the 
second Adam (Christ Jesus the Mediator) is reckoned to those that are 
begotten of him by spiritual regeneration (even those that believe on 
his name), although they never did it; so in the covenant the sin of the 
first Adam (who herein sustained a common person) is reckoned to all 
the posterity that descend from him by carnal generation, because they 
were in him, and of him, and one with him. Rom. v: 15-19. Sec- 
ondly, that we all who are descended from Adam by natural generation, 
were in his loins, and a part of him when he fell, and so by the law of 
propagation and generation sinned in him, and in him deserved eternal 
condemnation therefrom. * * * * * Then it appeareth, that by 
propagation from our last parents we are become partakers of the trans- 
gression of our first parents. Even so; and for the same transgression 
of our first parents, by the most righteous judgment of God, we are 
conceived in sin, and born in iniquity, and unto misery. Ps. li: 5,” 
pp- 125, 126. 


XLVII. J. Hoornseck, Professor at Utrecht and Leyden, 
1617—1666. 


This is another great and venerable name in the Church of 
God. He was born at Haerlem, and studied at Utrecht and 
Leyden; and in 1644 became Professor of Theology in the 
former University, and ten years later in the latter. He was 
a very earnest and successful minister of the Word, and also 
in training youth for the ministry, and his Ratio Concionandi 
has great merit. He never deviated from the most rigid 
orthodoxy. In his Confut., Socin., lib, iii: cap. 3, he says: 


“You ask whence is the sin which is within us? the response is 
ready—from that first common sin of Adam, imputed to all men from 
Adam. To understand this it is proper to know what person or condi- 
tion Adam sustained, and how, in him, the whole nature of man should 
have been considered as so accounted, represented, and confederated, 
that what he thus far had been, possessed, or did, should be reckoned as 
belonging to all men, and therefore to the whole of human nature in him, 
* * * * * He stood as the root, origin, head, beginning of all 
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our nature; and this, indeed, with a two-fold title, the natural head, 
from whom the whole of our nature was to be disseminated, and the 
moral head by whose obedience or disobedience, our whole nature must 
either stand or fall. From the first headship it comes to pass that we 
are men; from the second that we are either good or evil.” 


XLVI. C. Dretrmcovurt, Pastor at Paris, 1595—1669. 


“ As the sin of Adam is imputed to us because we all sinned in Adam, 
so in like manner the righteousness of Christ is imputed to us, since in 
the person of Christ, our head, we have fulfilled all righteousness.” (On 
Rom. v: 19.) 


In the conclusion of this passage, we have the same incau- 
tious phraseology referred to in No. XLIII above. 


XLIX. J. Coccetus, Professor at Franeker, 1603—1669. 

We cite this divine, the companion of Maccovius and Szyd- 
lovius, to show the influence of the Supralapsarian scheme in 
modifying the views of the Reformed theology. Cocceius 
Says : 


“ To impute, in the style of Scripture, is to judge that he has done a 
thing, who has not done it; not to impute is to judge that he has not 
done a thing, who has done it. 7o impute is either to condemn or absolve 
many individuals by one sentence, on account of the conjunction.” 
(Sum. Theol., cap. 30; see also his Lexicon, sub voce svn.) 


Dr. Thornwell, after quoting the above, says : 


“ This is exactly our doctrine, the doctrine of the Westminster Stand- 
ards, and of the whole Reformed Church.” 


Dr. T. can speak for himself in the matter. But while we 
may assent to the entire truth of the first clause of this sen- 
tence, we pronounce all the rest of it unfounded. (See 
Southern Presbyterian Review, for April, 1860, page 201.) 
And yet, if we are able to understand language, Dr. Thorn- 
well has repudiated this very idea of Cocceius, and in the 
same connection, for he says : 


“ We also agree with Dr. Baird, that the imputation of quilt is simply 
the declaration of the fact. To condemn a man is to find or pronounce 
him guilty, and not tomake him so. It is a verdict upon the case as it is, 
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and introduces no new element. But the question arises, upon what 
ground is a man pronounced deserving of punishment? * * * * * 
All that we maintain is, that a sin may be ours, really and truly ours, 
and therefore chargeable upon us, when we have not, in our own proper 
persons, committed it; when we have, in fact, sustained no causal rela- 
tion to it whatever. This is the point upon which we differ,” etc. 

“ They (Dr. Baird’s authorities) only prove that guilt is inseparable 
from crime ; no one denies that. They prove, further, that a man can 
not be punished for a crime which is in no sense his own ; no one denies that.” 


(Ibid, pp. 188, 200.) 


L. Awnp. Essentus, Professor at Utrecht, 1618—1672. 


Essenius, the associate of Hoornbeck, and subsequently of 
Leusden, possessed a very lovely and highly evangelical char- 
acter. Among other works of approved merit, he, in 1649, 
published the Triumphus Crucis, sive Fides Catholica, and in 
1659 his Systema Theologicum, in two volumes, which he after- 
ward abridged. The abridgment passed through several edi- 
tions. We quote from the second, issued in 1682: 


“ The effects of the first sin came alike upon our first parents, and 
were: 1. The loss of original righteousness, and the deformity con- 
trary thereto, ete. 2. Guilt before God (Reatus coram Deo). 3. Ter- 
ror of conscience,” etc. 

“ Original and actual sin, arising from this first sin, follows. Orig- 
inal sin is the fault from that first fall, making guilty, and miserably 
staining the whole nature of the human race as it was reckoned in Adam. 
(Originale est culpa ex primo illo lapsu universam Generis humani nat- 
uram, prout ea in Adamo censica, ream faciens, atque inficiens miserrime.) 
Rom. v: 12, Eph. ii: 3. (He quotes these texts.) It is either imputed 
or inherent. Imputed is the fruit itself of the first sin (Fructus ille 
primi peceati), by which it, according to the constitution of the legal cov- 
enant, is esteemed natural ; so that it truly involves that whole nature in 
the same guilt with our first parents.” 

“They are implicated in the same guilt, who do not, like Adam, sin 
in propric persone ; but only in their head (in capite illo), as the faith- 
ful are justified in Christ, whose type he was.” 

“ The proximate effect of this imputed sin (peccati), is the guilt (rea- 
tus) of all the Adamic race : that is, of all who were federally reckoned 
in him. Whence follow the more remote effects, calamities, pains, mise- 
ries,” ete. 

“ Original sin inherent, is a habitual congenital vitiosity, arising from 
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that first sin, through which our nature is rendered wholly inapt to all 
spiritual saving good, and prone to the opposite evils."—Cap. X, 
sec. 24-29. 


LI. 8. Margstus, Professor of Groningen and Leyden, 
1599—1673. 


Maresius, or Des-Marets, ranked among the very ablest 
divines of his age. He studied theology under Gomar at 
Saumur, for three years, and completed his course of study at 
Geneva. In his Enodatio Gravissimarum Questionum, etc., 
Tract. 5 (De Peccato Originis), he speaks as follows : 


“ Since the guilt of Adam and his posterity is a common quilt, it is not 
foreign from the mercy of God that he should have remitted it to Adam 
and to many others ; or from his justice, that to many others to whom 
God was not bound to remit it, it should be imputed for punishment.” 

“The place in Ezekiel (ch. xviii: 20) here objected, should be under- 
stood of the iniquity of a personal parent, and of a son whois free from 
all blame. But this in no sense forbids that the common and natural 
iniquity of the first man should be justly imputed for actual punishment to 
all his posterity who have sinned in him, and who, besides the blame 
(noxa) contracted in him, are by generation inhesively and subjectively 
corrupted, guilty, and sinful.” 

“ And properly there was a tything of Levi in the loins of Abraham, 
although he did not yet exist by act and personally, as the apostolical 
expression proves ; and properly we have all sinned in Adam, in whom 
we existed seminally. Nor does the Ww> &zo¢ efzezy (ut ita loquar) indi- 
cate that Paul spoke figuratively and tropically; but that he wished by 
one word, subtle and new, to remove the whole difficulty.” 

“ Wrongfully are these two things set in contrast, to sin against express 
law and against the law of nature ; for in whatever way one sins actually, 
he sins after the similitude of Adam’s trangression, who violated both. 
Then I grant that in neither way infants are able to sin actually and 
personally ; but they violated in Adam originally each law, the positive 
and natural.” 

“ None can be treated as sinners by a God of equity, who have neither 
personal nor actual sin; unless some sin has by right (jure) been impu- 
ted to them.” 


LIT. Lup. Le Brane, of Sedan, 1614—1675. 


“But that it may be more distinctly understood how Christ takes 
away the sins of men (referring to John i: 29), let it be observed that 
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there are two things in sin: one is a certain depravity and filthiness, 
which spots and defiles the sinner, and renders him odious to God, and 
opposed to reason and the Divine law. The other is an obligation and 
appointment to the punishment which Divine justice exacts, and the law 
threatens, Each is taken away by the grace of Christ.” 


Then, after enlarging upon these points, he adds: 


“From all of which it truly and evidently appears that sin in the 
believer is taken away by the grace of Christ, not only as to guilt or obli- 
gation to punishment, but also as to the stain and depravity itself which 
defile the soul.” (Theses Theolog:, pp. 279-281.) 


LI. Joun Cuarnock, 1628—1680 


The rank held by this great Puritan divine, is sufficiently 
known. Dr. Hodge justly reckons him with the old Calvin- 
ists, and often quotes him as a Calvinistic authority; and our 
Board of Publication have issued some of the best of his 
works. In his work on the Attributes (Discourse 10), he 
thus exposes the Supralapsarian sophism which confounds the 
power with the justice of God—the principle underlying the 
doctrine of antecedent imputation : 


“Power does not always suppose an object, but constitutes an object. 
It supposes an object in the act of preservation, but it makes an object 
in the act of creation ; but mercy supposes an object miserable, yet does 
not make it so. Justice supposes an object criminal, but does not constitute 
itso ; mercy supposes him miserable to relieve him ; justice supposes him 
criminal to punish him ; but power supposes not a thing in real exist- 
ence, but as possible ; or, rather, it is from power that anything has a 
possibility, if there be no repugnancy in the nature of the thing,” 

“ A creature, as a creature, is neither the object of mercy nor justice, nor 
of rewarding goodness ; a creature, as innocent, is the object of rewarding 
goodness ; a creature, as miserable, is an object of compassionate mercy ; 
@ creature, as criminal, is the object of revenging justice ; but all of them 
the objects of power, in conjunction with those attributes of goodness, mercy, 
and justice, to which they belong. * * * * * It is power that 
frames a creature in a capacity of nature for mercy or justice, though it 
does not give an immediate qualification for the exercise of either. Power 
makes man a rational creature, and so confers upon him a nature muta- 
ble, which may be miserable by its own fault, and punishable by God's 
justice; or pitiable by, God’s compassion, and retrievable by God's 
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mercy ; but it dges not make him sinful, whereby he becomes miserable and 
punishable.” 

“ God can not pollute any undefiled creature by virtue of that sovereign 
power which he has to do what he will with it, because such an act would 
be contrary to the foundation and right of his dominion,” ete. 


(To be continued.) 





ERRATA. 


Tue reader will please correct the following errata in our article on Imputa- 
tion, in the June Number: 


On page 248, line 18 from bottom, read Sohnnius for Sohunius. 
P. 248, 1. 7 from bottom, read J. for F. 

P. 249, last word of second paragraph, for facimus read facinus. 
P. 250, 1. 20, for Loco IX.2. 9. read Loco LX. Q. 9. 

P. 250, 1. 24, for where read when. 

P. 251, last line, omit the first the. 

P. 252, 1. 21. for juacrov read juaprov. 

P. 252, 1. 8 from bottom, for tacarréuaros read taparréuaror. 
P. 253, 1. 18 for Romans # read Romans v. 

P. 253, 1. 24, after will, for . read :; and after 23, insert and. 

P. 255, 1. 10, for obedience read disobedience. 

P. 258, 1. 11 from bottom, for Zancheus read Zanchis 

P. 268, 1. 10, for Grin- read Gry-. 
P. 
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P. 
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P. 





. 269, note, 1. 8, after nature omit . and insert , 
. 269, note, 1. 9, for aicysdv read aicyxpov. 
. 271, 1. 18, for Arnyzald read Amyrald. 
. 272, 1. 16, for xardxsiua read Kxaraxpipa. 
. 278, 1. 4 from bottom, for Sanmur read Saumur. 
. 274, 1. 1, for 1569 read 1549, 
. 274, 1. 25, for “Observations” read “ Observationes.” 
. 274, 1. 31, omit the quotation marks after defection. 
. 277, 1. 9, for Mss. read Ms. 
280, 1. 9 from bottom, for labors read labor, 






